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PREFACE 


As it might possibly be thought that in referring to as 
the great labour question of South Africa, in which = 
so many distinguished men took active parts, Ihave = 
attempted to draw some of the characters in this = 
novel from life, I wish it to be distinctly understood = 
that all the characters are purely imaginary, and 
that there is no allusion, covert or otherwise, toamy = 
particular person. + 
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I 


The Cloudy Porch oft opening on the sun 

—Tannvson. Love and Duty. 
“Naomrt HestLinG is brilliant, individual, and 
thoroughly alive—much to say, in these days, when 
most people dance to strings ! Her history is written ; 
read her heart—ah, man, but not all your ‘poring 
over books will help you to do that!” 

As Lady Clanrimmon, in process of adjusting the 
hook of her cloak, paused to scrutinise Randall, the 
light from the pendent burner showed the lines in her 
old face, and the brightness of her sharp, clever eyes. 
Without turning, she added : 

“ Are you ready, Clementine ? ”’ 

Her cousin, having collected handkerchief, scent 
bottle, and muff, had been waiting patiently for 
several minutes. She said, quietly, that shee 
prepared to start. 

The old lady nodded to Randall.—“ After this 
party we can no longer believe you the dry man you 
pose to be. Have a care! Press men are 
the little Fremlin will write a leader about you, 
saying the volumes on n your shelves are no more 


bindings and paper.” She moved from him, her 


skirt sweeping out of the light on to the cane 
+ meats 
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Randall followed her down the steps and to the 
door of her car; the chauffeur closed it, and stood 
awaiting orders ; but she put her hand on the window 
strap, looking out : 

“Why did she marry him, I have always wanted 
to know?” 

Randall did not answer. 

“ For many women, even for Clem here, he might 
have made a dashing husband; but for her! Six 
years ago? That’s no excuse!’’ She spoke in the 
tart tone that was characteristic when something 
hurt her; and she shot up the glass. 

The cousin’s faded face was towards the house as 
they swung out into the street. 

“Do you think James Randall loves Naomi? ”’ 
she asked quietly. 

“Loves her? Yes, of course, child ; what do you 
suppose ? ”’ 

In the darkness there was a movement indicative 
of interest. 

“ We all love her,” said the old lady sharply. 

4 The car was swallowed in the night. 

Randall, scientist, intimate friend of prominent 
men of the day, a man shunning the society that 
courted him, turned back towards the house. He 
had asked several friends to meet the Hestlings, who 
were leaving for Africa at the end of the week, and 
as he now returned he met other guests descending ; 
the foremost of two or three was a slender woman 
with smooth white hair, and a tired face: a lady of 
ae distinction. She stopped to speak to him ; she 
me stayed late because she had been interested, and 

ad found it difficult to tear herself away. 
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In the room from which these guests had come 
only three people remained. The walls around 
them were covered almost entirely with books ; the 
paraphernalia of a typist, and a mass of loose 
volumes had been pushed out of the way, in a 
certain amount of disorder, and a leather couch 
pulled forward at right angles to the large open 
grate ; burning logs, lately placed together, sent up 
great tongues of flame; there was only one other 
light, a shaded lamp on the great writing table, for 
darkness had overtaken the party; one of the 
windows had been opened as the room became warm, 
and the curtain before it swayed faintly. On one 
side was a tea-table arranged with a bachelor’s ser- 
vant’s idea of what was fitting, and scattered over 
now with empty cups; also upon it a glass bowl, 
filled with violets. 

Of the three people in the room two were men. 
One sat on the arm of the chair facing the blaze ; he 
was fair, slight, well proportioned, with cheeks 
slightly hollowed by recent illness; his carriage 
and careful grooming witnessed to the efficacy 
of cavalry training. Those who admire an effeminate 
type, real, not affected, would have considered 
him good-looking ; the mouth was small, straight 
lipped, and.weak. He might have been thirty ; 
but looked less. 

The other, who was standing, with his eyes 
directed to a woman by the fire, was small and ugly ; 
he wore an imperial, and animated speech betrayed 
his French extraction. Fremlin was usually to be 
found where in the world most particularly something 
was going forward ; but at present little was doing, 
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and he was temporarily leader writer for one of the 


large London dailies. Work was awaiting him to- 
night at the office, yet he had let others leave before 
him; as he stood, moving his hands quickly while he 
talked, with journalistic keenness that was habitual, 
but now, more than usually excited, he was studying 
a woman’s animation and expression. 

Naomi Hestling was dressed in velvet and furs ; 
a narrow line of real lace at the throat was the only 
relieving light, for her furs were dark, as also the 
bold curve of the hat which swept above the brown 
hair on which the firelight played. Her flesh colour- 
ing was deep, warm in the cheeks, and on as much 
of the column of the throat as showed above the 
white lace ; the forehead was wide and intellectual : 
and, above luminous, changeful eyes, beautifully 
lidded, the curves of the brows were firm and dark. 
The face was full of energy, vitality, and animation, 
yet in repose the Sensitive lips were tender and firm. 

a Passion,” thought Fremlin to himself. ‘‘ Possibly 
not stirred yet ; one cannot believe the cavalryman 
ia finger - its pulse. Yet such a face might 

e a man of a pu . . 
aes Gass se ppet ; OF a puppet of some 

* Aloud he said :— 

“You will spend a fortune ; you will live in dis- 
ae Le “a Spt out a maid, housemaid, 
Gthed wii nes ea ee — will desert, the 
will be offered £170 in Steyhensdorp” < toate 
re Beond Spread her hands to the fire as she answered: 

Well, and if so, ho . 

darad ow many housewives have not 
or Paradise without servants?’ Her eyes 
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were on the dancing flames ; she paused a second, 
and then laughed softly at some thought he was not 
asked to share. 

Fremlin concluded that if he could but put that 
laugh on paper it might be worth to him all that was 
not its weight in gold. 

“Eggs,” he said. ‘‘Sixpence apiece for the 
suppositionally new laid! But, of course, what can 
it matter ? You will go; probably on arrival you 
will have to travel to your camp sitting on your 
luggage in a buckwaggon; at the time you will 
enjoy it, and the next morning you will feel horribly 
stiff !’’ He shrugged his shoulders, and with a swift 
movement flung out his hands. “I cannot daunt 
you. You see the ruse? I would keep you here! 
I am—I must go! Madame, I kiss your hand.” 
He bent over it. In turning he extended three 
fingers to Bertram Hestling; but he still looked 
at Naomi. ' 

“It will be my purpose to arrange another war in 
Africa. Your husband would like to be a general; 
and I? I should like to report!” 

Bertram looked up, and catching his glance as it 
moved, nodded, smiling. 

Fremlin went out; as he descended the stairs, 
after a fashion of his he hummed under his breath: 
“ Yes, there will be war—not for cavalry. The clouds | 
are gathering, and if I mistake not ’—in his rising 
excitement Naomi Hestling was already temporarily 
forgotten—“ if I mistake not, José Fremlin will be 
there | ”’ 

Half-way down the stairs he met Randall, and 
buttonholed him ; in a tone of incisive inquiry that 
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struck quite a different note he asked for news of 


the scientist’s last work. 

When Fremlin was gone Randall went on to the 
room above. His glance, passing Bertram, rested 
upon Naomi, who did not raise her eyes. He went 
close to the fire before he spoke. 

“ Did it bore you?” 

She looked round. 

“Bore me!” She shook her head, her eyes 
ining. 

“ Did Fremlin tell you about Africa ? ”’ 

“ He excited my imagination ’’—she turned to the 
blaze—“ this prospect of Africa appeals to me 

. immensely.” 

“ Yet she does not look like a woman to take 
readily to hardships, does she?” said Bertram 
speaking for the first time. 

He had been opening and shutting a little silver 
match-box ; he now struck a match carelessly, and 
tossed it into the grate. His remark had been 
a by om impression of luxury Naomi created 

ood in i i 
wows ee a the warm light ; but the 
shadow passed Jaomi’ 

Randall aioe atkaae oe ‘ se i i 
6 ema ‘ ely conscious of his 
Dette a a gonism to the soldier, and of his own 
an ~ He had filled his house with friends 
oping to please the energetic spirit in Naomi whi 
always “eo meinem - in Naomi which 

‘at , and he had thus robbed 


sage be ao he might have spent with 
 oeemgii. known Naomi Hestling long ; but 
si nly “during the last three years while 
egiment, which was now in Africa, and 
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which he was to rejoin after sick leave, had been 
stationed at Hounslow. He knew Naomi’s story, 
though he had not, in the first instance, heard it from 
her own lips. 

As the clock struck the half hour, Bertram stood 
up. 
‘Tf you're in no hurry, I'll go round to Sinclair’s ; 
I can call for you again, if that suits Randall.” 

He raised his hand to his tie ; the fingers shook ; 
the slight habitual tremor indicated lack of nervous 
force even more plainly than the weak lips. Though 
Naomi agreed to his suggestion, it was some time 
before he could make up his mind to leave ; he moved 
to the table, lifted a book and played with it absently, 
then to the window, fingering the blind tassel as he 
looked out. Below in the foggy street his man was 
keeping the pair of chestnuts he himself drove 
moving up and down; they were champing their 
bits; it was this slight sound, conveying subtle 
invitation, that finally caused him to move—in his 
regiment, Bertram was known as a fine horsemaster 
and horseman. Randall went with him to the landing 
and, returning, pressed the bell, that the manservant 
might attend to the door in the hall below ; then he 
threw another log on the fire and stood still, looking 
down upon it. Naomi had seated herself on the big 
leather couch. They heard the hall door close, and 
a second later Bertram’s voice outside, and the stamp 
and clatter of hoofs on the wood pavement as he 
drove away. Then she spoke :— 

“Don’t you think he is looking better ? ” 

“ He is all right.” 

She slightly lifted her face, studying Randall's 
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pression. Men were not lenient to Bertram’s 
instability ; this fact isolated her from many, for 
she was keenly sensitive ; especially it stood as a 
definite barrier to understanding between herself 
and Randall, who condemned much of her own 
action in the past. She looked back from him again 
to the fire. 

“ The one man I particularly wished you to meet 
to-day did not come,” said Randall at last. 

“Who is that ?” 

“ Fenworth ; he is manager of a mine in Vreden- 
burg. He has been over here a fortnight, and is soon 
going back.” 

“We will meet out there, perhaps.’’ She paused. 
“ How I shall miss our work ! Is there nothing I can 
help you with now? Amusing chatter—and who 
shall say we have not been amused by Lady Clan- 
rimmon, and the little Fremlin ?—is a grindstone 
to one’s intelligence ; I am alive to-night ! Won't 
you get out the manuscript ? ” 

Randall turned to her ; he looked straight into the 


_ eyes searching his for a key to his mood. How her 


keen intellectual sympathy had spurred him on! 
— ? Yes, she was burningly alive ; in the line 
A the lips, in the eager fire of the eyes, he read the 
a oe Fag — helpfulness. He remembered 
ng hours they h i 
a » Sh y had spent together over his 
“Why does it mean so much : i 
i to you?” he said 
with “Ts i 3 
+ See sah ogee Is it that you wish me 
“I wish a great deal mor ish 
: _ ore than that ; I wish 
Success for your work | ” ‘Then, as though she feared 
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her answer might have hurt him, a smile softened 
the bow of her lips. ‘I love you to be the instru- 
ment.” 

He made no reply ; he might have told her that 
to-night his work seemed nothing to him compared 
with the fact that he was saying good-bye to her ; 
but such words could avail him nothing. He remem- 
bered that Lady Clanrimmon had once said of Naomi 
that she worked on a level above personal feeling ; 
that though her heart flowed out at the barest sug- 
gestion of need, she was in love with humanity—not 
men, Lady Clanrimmon’s desire had been to lower 
the elation of a young man who considered himself 
in favour; but the words were weighted with truth; 
whereas most people desire success for themselves, 
Naomi cherished dreams for others, and gave herself 
completely and generously to their forwarding. 
To-night every fibre in Randall was strung to feel 
how much she had given him, and how much with- 
held. He stood quite still for a moment, then he 
moved deliberately away and sat down. 

“ We will not work to-night. Where has Hestling 
gone ?”’ 

“Sinclair is his solicitor, a new man with whom he 
has taken up; I do not like the account of him,” 

“ Offices will be closed at this hour.” 

She explained that he would probably go to his 
house, and then was silent “for a little, considering 
some business conducted by Sinclair about which 
she had been worried. Presently she made a sudden 
movement, and light blazed in her eyes. 

‘“Can you understand my longing to go?” 

SOs 
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“Tf you knew how sometimes, during the past 
years, I have felt caged! I need space—the canton- 
ment is in the midst of the veld.” 

? Well might she feel caged! Randall's 
hand dropped to the table beside him ; his fingers 
closed over its edge. He spoke steadily, without 
looking at her. 

“Space beyond bars will not help.”’ 

“Yes, it will! These years have been difficult ; and 
the memories of the difficulties seem to cling to 
everything I touch. The new country will change 
that. I long for Africa, bathed in sunshine—that is 
how I always see it—on the far side of the Cloudy 
Porch.” Her voice dropped a little. ‘‘ 1 feel I have 
still so much to learn. I suppose, sometime in the 
life of us all, there is a Cloudy Porch through which 
it is necessary to pass ; inexperienced, we enter the 
darkness boldly, carrying our own fictitious lights of 
hurried convictions, if there has been sin, we will 
wash it out, if paths have been laid crooked we will 
straighten them, it seems so easy; it is only when our 
own light dims that we learn—humility.”’ 

. Randall did not speak. 

Her voice took a higher note again. ‘* But if there 
are moments when—when we cannot see the light, 
It Is no reason that we should not hold bravely on. 
And why, if my heart Is glad because of this move to 
a — rejoice? You ought to rejoice 
A oly : ee ; ees out the note that 
ei Ach cboukie.” § our last pour together that you 

He did not answer for a moment, then he broke out 
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‘What does it matter what I feel? You know 
that nothing could ever convince me that the decision 
you came to was right. You know that I would have 
you, even now, put an end to it all.” 

“My friend,” said Naomi quietly. “ The founda- 
tions are laid; for good or ill they were not set in 
sand. They are firm, they must stand.” 

She leant forward a little, light that had flashed for 
a moment to her eyes glittered upon tears. Perhaps 
she was afraid the tears might fall, for she rose and 
laid her hands upon the chimney-piece. 

“Firm?” said Randall rising. “Can you call 
your life that when at any moment something un- 
foreseen might result in exposure ? ” 

“ After six years?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

She was pale, her hands pressed more heavily upon 
the mantel. 

“ Don’t talk like that,’’ she said quietly. = 

“You are brave !’’—His tones were unsteady— 
‘Do you know that it was years ago in this very room 
that Lady Hestling told me her story on the day of 
your wedding ? I had not seen you then, I thought 
of you with pity, I pleaded against the cruel wrong 
they were doing you. I pictured you—God knows 
why—as wax in their hands. You!” 

‘‘ Well’’+-her voice was cold with sudden pain, and 
the tender lines of her lips hardened momentarily 

—‘I was wax in their hands—but I do not regret 
anything. I could have done nothing else, 1 would 
do the same again to-morrow. Don’t you think the 
world is quite full enough of people who ‘ pass by on 
the other side’ ?”’ ‘ 
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“ You could have refused.” 
“T regret nothing,” said Naomi steadily. 
Thought of her life filled Randall with a sense of 


despair that was increased in these last moments 


they were to spend together by the personal desires 
he sought to control. He put his own closed hands 
on the mantelpiece pressing the edge of his palms 
against the wood. 

Naomi paused for a second, then she put her hand 
on his. 

“Do not think I am at the mercy of accidents,” 
she said gently. “Grant that something might tear 
aside the veil, might I not justify to the world my 
inward convictions ? If I place any trust in myself at 
all must I not believe that I could doso?”’ 

He remained quite still. 

“Love and courage are synonymous.” 
He did not answer, and she moved away ; notic- 
ing the violets on the table and knowing that the 
action would please Randall, she took some, and 
shaking the water from their stalks placed them in 
the folds of her bodice, then she moved to the spot 
ei ig had stood by the open window, and 
Po bright sure certainty of the soul's right to in- 
ee and sacrifice was for a second dimmed by 
Wittens ps of fierce depression ; for a moment she 
- ae Spd a outside by her feelings, the pulse 
eat via ems g her across the silent squares 
= tt ~ pm of an overworked heart } 
Seti, Betrayed het need, ange, and dissociation of 

Randall stood by the fire watching her, he realised 
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that he could not judge her, that none might judge 

her, she stood apart ; her rare spirit, her animation, 

the full tones of her voice that could change so 

quickly that often his heart misgave him as to whether 

he had ever really understood her, these he loved. 

He knew that he would never again meet any woman 
like this one who had bravely set out upon a certain 
course, and had steadily held to it; if any life nobly 
lived could justify a lie, then Naomi’s was that life. 

But he feared, for her own sake, the glory of the true 
quick womanhood he knew her to possess, for in her 
clear purity of thought was mated with warmth and 
passion, and the quality of joyous spontaneity which 
was capable of rising above, and disregarding, the 
crude, terrible facts that governed her life, might well 
lead her into danger. He knew not what to hope for 
Naomi, he prayed her brave heart might not break. 
Once again he thought of Fenworth, the man whom 
he had asked to meet her, and who had failed to come, 
possibly because he shunned interests apart from his 
work, more probably for the simple reason that he 
had too much to do. If anything were to happen, 
if ever in Africa she should be in need, friendship 
with a man like Fenworth would stand her in good 
stead. 

Naomi, standing by the window during this 
silence, was wondering why her instinctive feeling 
was so strong that in Africa lay the far side of the 
Cloudy Porch, for in the very nature of things, there 
was no door that could open for her. 

There were sounds in the street ; she knew the 
manner of Bertram’s driving, and turned predicting 
his return. They stood as they were, waiting, 








A few seconds later Bertram entered the room 


having sprung up the stairs three at a time. 

“ T’ve left Sinclair until the morning. I have got 
tickets—seeing the agency round the corner made me 
think of it—three, in case you would like to come, 
Randall, for The Dancing Girl for to-night.” 

Naomi threw care behind her, she came forward 
laughing, but neither of the mén smiled, Bertram 
looked annoyed. 

“ Don’t you want to go?” 

“ Why not ?” said Naomi. “‘ It is late, and in any 
case I must not stay here longer.’’ Her voice altered 
as she turned a little. “ Ah, how sorry I am to say 
goodbye to these ’’—her eyes swept the worn familiar 
covers of the books—‘‘and to you!" 

She looked at Randall. The companionship of 
years was come to an end, she put her hand into his, 
all that had just passed between them was no longer 
in her mind, she thought only of the hours they had 
spent over his work, of his desire concerning it. He 
thought only of her, he held her hand quietly, and fora 
moment their eyes met, and did not swerve. 

Bertram watched them, a slow flush mounted to 
a face, and passed, leaving him white. It was 
characteristic of his estimation of Naomi that his 
thought ‘was merely—was this a man whom she 
might have loved had circumstances been different ? 

ae = was on the door, he held the other out. 

But —good-bye, Randall.” - 
tiled, eee * a strong feeling, seemed 
MPR: Hoomighad forgottes aad te ued at 

tr os gotten, and he looked at 
ee ee carry this down,” he said. 
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Something electrical passed between the two men, 
the eyes of the younger fell. 

When they were gone Randall returned to his 
room. On his writing table lay a little pile of notes 
concerned with the work he had in hand; he had 
intended to show them to Naomi, and had forgotten. 
The packet brought home to him what her absence 
would mean. He’ went over to the table and sat 
down drawing his papers towards him, but he did 
not write. He sat perfectly still, his eyes shaded by 
his hand. 











II 


I loved her for that she was beautiful, 

And that to me she seemed to be all nature, 

And all variety of things in one. 

—Purup J. Barey. 

Tue high veld, sap-green in the clear light of the 
November noon, stretched in every direction. On the 
ridges of the plateau since the war known as Hohe- 
platz, stood buildings which from far out upon the 
veld looked like pencilled lines, and seen nearer, 
revealed a large cantonment. 

At the limit of these buildings, to the West, a row 
of officers’ quarters faced the open country; the 
houses were built of wood upon low brick founda- 
tions, and were fronted with stoeps enclosed by white 
railings from which steps led to the ground, the roofs 
were painted red. Around each quarter Government 
had railed in about an acre of veld, and the occupants 
had turned these plots into patches of colour; if 
there-were trees they were quite small, gums, peppers, 
and loquats varying from a yard to six feet in height. 
oe of these gardens was untended, and the paint on 

house it enclosed still fresh and uncovered by 
creepers ; a door leading on to the stoep stood open 
and through it came a child’s voice : 

“Try again! Try——” 

ke Oh ! It missed |” 

i. peals. Tremulo notes mingling with 
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On a plain deal table sat a little snub-nosed girl 
of six, whose hands were full of red cherries ; at her 
feet knelt Naomi. 

The room had not as yet been furnished. Beside the 
table on which the child was sitting it contained only 
a fitted Government sideboard painted white to 
match the boarded walls, some barrack room chairs, 
and near the window, a rough table littered with 
papers and books ; the brilliant sunshine without 
made the interior of the house seem dim, but light 
centred upon the figures throwing them into relief. 
Naomi’s vivid face was raised; in answer to the 
dancing invitation of her eyes another ripe cherry 
dropped from small fingers, but missed her parted 
lips. 

“Again! Again!” cried the child, leaning for- 
ward, She held two this time dangling them tempt- 
ingly, then suddenly she changed her mind and 
popped them into her own mouth. 

Laughter left her unmoved. 

Kneeling upright Naomi asked what she would 
take for those that remained ? 

The child dropped the cherries on to the table, 
and put her hands for an instant round the glowing, 
beautiful face, then her small green eyes fixed them- 
selves on diamonds twinkling in lace, and her finger 
descended upon them. 

“Your little sparklet-—not of course if you want 
LN 

“My little heart ? Perhaps it is the only one I 
have. How could I part with my heart, Patricia ? ” 

“J would not break it,” the child ventured 
seriously. 
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“No, you would not break it.” Naomi caught 


the small hand and laid her lips upon it. 

“ But with a diamond I could write my name on 
the window, and nothing could rub it out, I know, for 
I’ve tried on our windows at home. And a kiss 
underneath—the kiss would be for you.” 

“Immortal kiss !’’ 

“T would like to do that,” said Patricia, nodding 
sagely. 
Naomi studied the child lovingly for a moment 
and then rose, all light and laughter ; catching up a 
cloth from the table she moved round to the door 
her eyes swept the view, then she rubbed one of the 
glass panes. 

“ My window must shine like crystal for the gi 
Such a wonderful world without, nc your little oe 
to guide me——” . 

“A star would have more points,” argu : 
child, but after a second, wdien trom the in the 
dragged a chair to the window and climbed upon it 
resting a grubby little hand on Naomi’s white sleeve. 

Star of what? A lucky star? There’s nothi ' 
par than luck is there ? ” . 

es, can’t you i ” 

“Weil era vm is better ?—Courage! 
Pe Sparklet twinkled between them. With care 

ving long breaths the crossed lines 
on the window, and then Patric; “ook 
, ricia exclaimed that 


after all it was i 
2 hd not a star, but a kiss, and laughing 


A footfall sounded u 
Poe, pon the stoep; the chi 
antly scrambled from the chair, ne 4 Satetiartes 


nerres tugged at the sideboard drawer and thrust 
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them in. Her mother, who had come along the stoep, 
paused in the doorway. 

Mrs. Acton was dressed in white ; beneath a cheap 
straw hat trimmed with mauve ribbons, fair hair 
floated around a small Greuze face and eyes of misty 
blue ; her arms were filled with books and flowers. 

‘May I come in?” 

“Indeed you may,” cried Naomi, helping her to 
put down the books and flowers. “‘I have been 
waiting to see you to thank you for the chairs you 
sent over, you see how useful they are, we have only 
packing cases in the other rooms |” 

‘‘ Haven’t the servants anything better to sit on ? 
They will leave you and go to Stephensdorp.”’ 

‘One will marry,” answered Naomi cheerily. 
‘“ The second will desert me, the third because I give 
her £70 will be offered £170 in Stephensdorp.”” 

‘They have given you notice already ? ” 

‘“No—no. Not quite so bad as that!” 

Mrs. Acton’s attention was momentarily distracted 
by Patricia moving homewards without a hat. It 
seemed necessary to call her back and remonstrate. 
This she did with a storm of soft, helpless words, yet 
not forbidding her to go, indeed finally she urged 
departure by entrusting her with a message. She 
watched her moving away, and sighed, “I don’t know 
what to do with the child, only this morning she stole 
all the cherries from the dining-room ! ”” 

Naomi turned, to her surprise the table was bare; 
she remained silent. 

Mrs. Acton laid her small white hand on the 
volumes. ‘These are the books for you from 
the Vredenburg library. Do you always read su 








‘weighty matter,’ I hate Colonials, they're so free 
Oh bother, look at my dress! I did not rane 
petunias were so sticky, and its washing da 
, , y the 
washing has gone ! Take care, you will spoil your 
handkerchief—thanks, thanks very much. Yes, of 
course, they are for you? Out of ourgarden. We 
have little to do out here but look after our houses 
and me Didn't you hate coming out here ? ”’ 
“T longed to come, though I never dr r 
nae ug ver dreamt the veld 
“leit? " 
ra = turned her face to the view 
young veld grass, which here and there still 
— the brick skirting of the stoep as if pos 
— es alien presence, had been only partially 
ee the garden, the lower supports and open 
“ e “ were hidden by it, beyond the fence it swept 
— Seen miles of unbroken prairie, sinking at 
sc = ones Save where a spruit in the 
= ce trailed a deep line of vegetation the 
ota as pale in shade as the first tender leave 
of the valley ; soft whi i ; 
Ranaeced - he white clouds flecking the 
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A pulse in Naomi’s throat fluttered. 
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Naomi’s eyes sparkled with sudden amusement— 
““ Why should you bother about views ? If I were 


you I should never have time for anything but the 


delightful babies.” 

At those words the little face lightened with 
response, for Maisie Acton’s thoughts were always 
with her husband and children, though neither ever 
made her quite the return she demanded. 

Naomi fetched tumblers from the sideboard to the 
table; having no vases she thrust the flowers loosely 
into them, obtaining an immediate effect, and the 
one she desired ; she placed the glasses in various 
positions abut the room. Mrs. Acton pushed aside 
some of the books she had brought, and seated 
herself on a corner of the writing table; after a long 
silence during which she studied the expensive 
simplicity of Naomi’s dress, she said suddenly : 

“Tt wasn’t on account of your husband's illness, 
or because they hadn’t seen him for so long—it was 
you they went down to see.” 

“Who?” 

“ All the men of Captain Hestling’s regiment who 
went down to meet you at Vredenburg. They talked 
about nothing else for days before you came, it made 
me think I should never like you.” 

With the back of her hand Naomi tossed back a 
skeleton ringlet. “ The climate must have been 
intoxicating their point of view.” 

“No, it is just youwho have that effect upon people, 
because you are sO wonderfully happy.” 

“Well, we are created for joy. In the centre of 
my heart I have a little spark of it !”” 

“ Sparks are easily put out.” 















« i fan mine.” | : 

Mrs. Acton regarded her dubiously. 

Naomi moved the last flowers into position, the 
pale mauve and white blooms gave her pleasure, the 
sunshine without, and the sense of light and freedom 
in the air stirred a song in her heart which rose to her 
lips, but broke suddenly as, turning, she saw an 
orderly beyond the stoep railing. She went out to 
see what he wanted, humorously noting how the 
man stood in his heavy boots on the commencement 
of a flower bed that had been planned by the soldier 
servant. He explained that he had been unable to 
find the front door, and handed her a telegram. 

On her return, with a word of apology, she tore open 
the yellow envelope. The message was a long one 
covering two forms, and she knelt to search in the 
nea — drawer for the code book ; finding it at 
ees ope difficulty she pieced the sentences 
- ome = their meaning became clear the voice 

€ companion, who had been chatteri 
about words altered in transit res Iting i sae 
abel oft eed ulting in tragedies, 
aes erage cease. Mrs. Acton did in fact 
m tr still ; sensitive of a silence that had 
pr ny y charged with apprehension, she 

“ Thope you have not h ” 

Naomi rose, Folding toot “we tai i 
explained them she > el ai moi pm 
was hla’ toes shan len etiotiy ook down. Her face 

x It does not seem to be very good.” 

Tam so sorry, CanId oe 
worry to you | Iwill go.” © anything? I must be a 


aomi, who did not seek to change this decision 
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went with her on to the stoep and to the edge of the 
steps. The younger woman passed down them; 
reaching the bottom she turned with some anxiety, 
she had a vague idea that the situation demanded 
something more from her, that she ought, perhaps, to 
have suggested sending for Captain Hestling. She 
did not voice this fear, another which arose had a 
personal bearing which effaced its urgency. 

‘You are dining with us to-night.” 

“ Yes, I haven't forgotten.” 

Reassured, the little woman moved in the direction 
of her house, and passed through a gap in the fence 
to her own garden, gay with its rough beds of 
petunias ; she turned, and waved her hand. Naomi 
waved back, smiling. ‘ 

“Tt is nothing very serious after all,” thought Mrs. 
Acton, and she went up on to her own stoep to look 
for her children. _ 

Naomi returned to the dining room and took up 
the telegram. There are natures which a certain 
class of ruin cannot touch; to such you may give 
the whole world and you have added nothing unto 
them; you may take away all the material good 
they seem to possess, and they are not conscious of 
loss. Their fortune is placed in a bank that can only 
break with the dissolution of the body, for they carry 
it in the heart. Naomi, as a young girl, had been 
brought up in a luxurious home ; but later she had 
been obliged to help one old servant to do the work 
of the country house which had come to her mother 
from her father, who had lost money shortly before 
his death. Since her marriage she had again had 
at her disposal all that money could procure; but 









these fluctuations of fortune had added very little 
to the sum of shade and sunshine in her life. 

She read the telegram again. A month before they 
left England, Bertram had gone to her full of a 
scheme which was to double his income, with much 
talk of the chance it was for him, and of the clever 
men who belonged to the inner circle of finance, who 
were letting him in as a friend. He had explained 
that the desire was to exclude those who could only 
bring in small sums, and that he intended to use his 
capital. She had been unable to shake his belief in 
Sinclair, the solicitor who had brought the scheme to 
his notice; but after an hour’s argument had ob- 
tained his promise that he would take no further 
steps without consulting her ; they had not spoken 
again upon the subject. She read now that the 
money had been invested, and that it was lost. 

She appreciated only vaguely what this would 
involve ; the fact that stood out before her was that 
he had broken his word. Throughout their life 
together, she had set herself a single purpose, 
to strengthen and support him. She had taken his 
part against the world; she had believed in him 
against her judgment ; she had accounted always 
for his weakness with rare comprehension, and a 
tender compassion; her unfaltering optimism ill 
prepared her for the shock of his direct deception. 
With passionate desire her mind strove to justify 
the heart’s argument that here was surely some 
terrible misunderstanding, but failed, and in 
reaction she was swept by a sudden wave of bitter 
contempt, not only for him but for her own thought 
for six years—and to which she had held 
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fast when all else about her seemed crumbling— 
that she might help him build up his character. The 
bitterness of the moment was commensurate with 
her past courageous belief, and it beat down hope. 

She had expected so much of Africa, and all that 
a new life amidst fresh scenes might work for 
Bertram and herself; and this was the new beginning. 
Her glance falling to the table was caught by a letter 
from Randall scored with rough notes. If she were 
alone—momentarily her eyes closed—poverty would 
matter so little! All the hot blood in her surged in 
a sudden cry for freedom, for an end to the seemingly 
unavailing effort that had filled her life; revolt, 
strong, overmastering, cried in every fibre of her 
being, desire to proclaim all that she had believed 
in a lie, to know at last that Randall was right, and 
that the instincts that had kept her to a certain 
course were false, to find—not excuse for lifting her 
hand from the plough to which she had set it, for the 
very nature of excuse was foreign to her—but con- 
viction that might demand revision of her life. 

She opened her eyes; the veld lay before them, but 
for a moment she did not see it, her first conscious- 
ness was of two little uncertain lines scratched by a 
child on the window. She was reminded that Patricia 
had asked her if there was anything better than luck ; 
her own reply had been “ Courage.” 








Ill 


Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care, 
But for another gives its ease, 
And build’s a heaven in hell's despair. 
. W. Brake. 
THE dining room, scented with petunias, was empty, 
the windows on to the stoep still set wide ; the clear 
brilliance of noon had given way to mellower tones, 
and the rolling plain warm with slanting rays, now 
stretched like billowed velvet; the house cast 
a shadow. 

Bertram and Acton entered together. Acton was 
tall and good-looking, and had the easy self-con- 
fidence of a man who is fond of, and admired by, 
women; he was not otherwise notable. Bertram 
was in riding dress with a flower in his button-hole ; 
the voyage and a week in Africa had warmed his 
skin, and brightened his eyes ; he was in good spirits, 
and as he crossed the room and slipped open the 
tantalus he laughed at something Action said. 
Automatically, he turned to look for glasses ; but 
the sappers had not as yet fixed a bell. On the 
mantel shelf were some of the flowers that Naomi had 
arranged, the water still clear; he took two of the 
tumblers and, going out on to the stoep, threw the 


- flowers over the rail ; then he rinsed the glasses with — 


_ Soda water and, holding them to the light to satisfy 


_ himself that they were clean, poured in whiskey, 
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and pushed a syphon towards Acton. The telegram 
that Naomi had opened lay close to his hand, but 
did not attract his attention ; he seated himself on 
a corner of the table, and took out a cigarette. 

“‘ Now let’s settle it |” 

“Are you prepared to back her?” said Acton 
carelessly. 

‘““ What do you suppose ? As clean limbed a little 
mare as ever stepped !”’ 

Bertram slightly closed his eyes, seeing the 
racing pony whose purchase he had just completed 
in Vredenburg. She was destined to run in a military 
meeting to be held at Hoheplatz ; his vision of her 
upon the turf bred excitement. He opened his eyes 
suddenly, asking what odds Acton would give ; they 
discussed the matter for several minutes ; Bertram 
smiled as he accepted three to one, he could trust his 
own judgment; lighting a cigarette he placed it 
loosely between his lips. 

Acton’s glance ran round the room scouting 
femininity, finally it rested on the flower in Bertram’s 
buttonhole, and he commented on its beauty. 
Bertram lifted his glass, and a smile played about 
his weak mouth as he regarded the contents against 
the light, then he drank and put the glass down. 

“ T will drink to her, too,” said Acton drily. “ The 
brunette at Rosencrantz, the florist’s, has given me 


” 


a rose before now—— * 


His speech was interrupted; the door opened 


~ and Naomi came in; Bertram took his cigarette from 


his mouth, but did not otherwise stir; Acton stood 
up, his eyes lighting a little with admiration. 
Two miles from cantonments there was a spot to 
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; d led in a gradual ascent culminating 
agai wo closed fist. The drop from the — 
rugged knuckles was a sheer descent of blue-shadowed 
rocks that gave their name to the kopje ; from their 
base the prairie stretched away for five hundred 
miles. It was to the summit of the cliffs that Naomi 
had been, to prepare in the silence for her meeting 
with Bertram; her eyes shone with the light of 
great spaces, though she was paler than usual. She 
had just heard of his return, atid had supposed him 
to be alone. After greeting Acton, she moved to the 
window. 

“T have bought Black Diamond,” said Bertram. 

She looked towards him, but without reply, and 
Acton chipped in with a suggestion that she was not 
pleased to hear it. Some conversation ensued, 
Bertram, wishing to make a note of the bet, took a 
pencil from his pocket and, stretching out his hand, 
would have taken up the telegram had not Naomi 
substituted a plain piece of paper. He was aware 
of her cold manner, and when Acton left he com- 
plained about it. 

“T wished him to go.” 

Why ? ” 

“ This is the paper on which you would have made 
your betting notes.” 

She held out the telegram. Bertram got up and 
took"it casually, on becoming aware that it was @ 
cable his manner showed signs of excitement, and — 
his colour deepened. The name of the Company was _ 
clear to him at once, but he needed the unicode an 
asked her for it, and for a second, his glance catching 
hers, flashed furtive distrust ; his attitude towards 
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her had suddenly changed. The pages rustled 
beneath his fingers, and when the fluttering ceased 
there was silence ; Naomi looked out on the veld, 
waiting. With his first movement her eyes returned 
to him ; he had sat down on a chair at the end of the 
centre table, his face was white now; he spread 
before him the unicode and paper. 

“What have I done?” the words came at last, 
unnaturally, from between his teeth 

She was silent. 

He looked up. ‘ 

“Do you understand what this means ? ” 

yea 

“Sinclair has duped me ! ” 

“Yes,” 

He rose with a sudden jerky movement, staring 
at her. 

“Do you understand what it means—that if this 
is true we have lost all my capital ? ” 

“Yes; I understand it.” 

Suddenly his fear arose and shook him. ‘“‘ Then— 
then damn it all, why do you stand there so quietly ? 
Can’t you move? Can’t you speak? Isn’t it 
anything to you that I have just had this news? I- 
know the shares have been going down ; but Sinclair 
told me——”’ ; 

He broke off, moving across the room with un- 
decided steps, then he turned sharply ; their eyes 
met, and a thought seemed to leap out of the 
stillness. _ 

“T didn’t break my word!” 

Her eyes flashed in reply their sudden hope ; 
belief that was instant because the desire to believe 
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- this made speech difficult for him, 
ingen roused his resentment in that her very 
expectation seemed reproach ; a militant note crept 
i is tone : 

Oe when I came to your room that day the thing 
was done.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What I say. The money was already signed 
away. It had been fixed up the week before, and— 
if you will have it—I was afraid to tell you. I began 
to lead up to it, and you were blindly against the 
whole thing ; you are always superior.”’ 

“TD” 

“You.” 

Clamour arose in Naomi’s heart. Could it be that 
she had so lived that he felt her above his difficulties, 
out of his reach ? Had she, indeed, failed so utterly? 
The fact that he could urge such a plea seemed to 
substantiate it, and a generous impulse to discover 
the truth wiped from her mind for a moment the 
thought of his deception, and held her silent 
Bertram grew more confident ; he tilted his fait 
head back a little. 

“Do you think I do not know all you have done 
since you first stood—since the beginning ? Can't 
you imagine that there are times when it must gall 
a man to owe any woman so much? The money 
business worried me ; but how could I tell you, if 
the face of your being against any scheme ? Now 
that you know the truth, and luck happens to havé 
gone against me, you can reproach me—why don't 
you? You despise me; no, don’t speak—I know 


what you would say ; but it is true! I am cut off 
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from every kind of happiness ; you stand between 
me and other women; if I were not tied to you 
perhaps——”’ 

But suddenly Naomi’s face changed ; she moved 
to the end of the table, her eyes were alight with 
indignation. 

“ You are not tied to me; nor I to you! Since 
you wish it, let this be the end.” 

‘“What—do you mean?” 

“You know that only to save you and others 
from shame I consented to live with you. You 
have failed in your part utterly ; you have broken 
your promises, and have lied to me, and now you 
say you feel yourself hampered by my presence ! 
Then we will end it.” 

““Naomi——" suddenly his tone changed to 
entreaty. 

But she missed this vibrant note; seldom had 
her anger risen as now ; years of suffering and disap- 
pointment had created the mental pressure that for 
a moment swept aside courage and purpose in a storm 
of just indignation, 

“Tied to me!” She had moved now from the 
table to the door open on to the stoep; with one 
hand she held it, her head was flung back, her tone , 
stung with bitter scorn. “‘ Yes; tied to me by your 
own cowardice! You are right. I despise you ; 
never more than in this moment. You say you 
desire your freedom; and I—oh I desire mine! 
You are free!’’ Her eyes blazed; she flung the 
door wide, and went out. 

“Free!” As she went down the stoep steps and” 
out into the sunshine, above the tumult of her anger 
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the word rang with a clarion note. An end to the 
lie; to shams; to shame; to fear of detection, 
though this had assailed her seldom. Free! Free! 
A garret—that would be all she could afford; a 
little attic room looking over the London chimney 
pots to great spaces of sky ; and she would bank the 
low sill with flowers, and Randall should help her to 
literary work. Her thoughts rushed quickly. She 
was out on the veld now, on sloping land ; she sat 
down to breathe, her heart still hammering. How 
immense were the land and sky about her ! She drew 
up her knees and clasped her hands round them, the 
fever in her blood receiving its first check. Still, 
thoughts crowded ; scorn, anger, passionate aspira- 
tion, burning desire, hope for the future—blasted 
almost at its birth by reflection, and the growing 
sense that forces not under control had been working 
madness in her brain. The little clouds of the morn- 
ing were gone, gone too the morning’s early brilliance, 
the mellower tones stretching in cool undulation be- 
neath her burning eyes suggested the coming evening ; 
the thought of evening suggested night. Night on the 
veld. Night in the little house on the Hoheplatz 
slopes above her, and Bertram sleepless, faced by 
ruin and disgrace. 

Her anger surged again; let him give the truth 
to the world, or let him give out what story he please, 
and survive a ten days’ scandal. He would be ruined; 
ae a oe pelea log the first time it 
mebbiat Sh t he might have to leave the 
regiment. she sat quite still. Where would his 
incapacity inevitably lead him? She shivered a 
little as the cool breeze from the veld struck through 
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the muslin of her bodice. As the first full force of her 
anger subsided, her thoughts turned outward ; 
slowly, painfully, she gave up one after another, each 
position to which militant thought had pressed, and 
the receding tide of her emotion sapped the founda- 
tions of her personal aims and once more became 
constructive for another; she saw that she must 
discover what the loss of the money might mean to 
Bertram ; so, after almost an hour had passed, she 
rose, and decided to go back. 

The house presented its shadowed front towards 
her; she passed up the steps into the shadow, and 
returning to the dining-room paused in the doorway. 
Bertram still sat by the table, his head upon one arm, 
the other stretched out before him, his attitude one 
of utter dejection. He had not heard her step; he 
had broken down and was crying. 

The last shred of her anger was effaced. 

“ Bertram ¥ 

He raised his head with a jerk, and dropped it 
again. 

She came forward and knelt down beside him by 
the table. She laid her hand on his arm, not on his 
hand which she might have touched, but on his 
sleeve, it rested there quietly, virtue and strength 
in its pressure. She had come back to tell him that 
he must face with courage all that he had brought 
upon himself, but her lips did not move to the 
words ; something greater than pity filled her heart ; 
it was in pity that years ago she had consented to 
live on under his roof—a wife in name; but now 
reason ratified this past promise, the wisdom of 
which she had so often doubted, though none had 
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her inward faith shaken; now kneeling 
beside Bertram she realised clearly that if he had 
had need of her in the past, he had ten times greater 
need of her now, and the vision of her own freedom 
faded. 

He raised his head a little, looking not at her, but 
straight before him. “ I’ve lost the money; I’ve 
lied to you—if you like to call it that. But if you 
leave me now you will have lied too, for you promised 
to keep my secret !’’ 

“Yes, I promised to keep it.”’ 

“Well!” 

“T have not threatened to break my word.” 

His lip trembled. ‘‘Yousaid you would leave me!”’ 

“That would not involve explanation.’’ She 
paused, gathering her strength, and her fragmentary 
decisions, focussing thought on his need; with each 
mental effort her power over herself became more 
assured, so that her voice when she spoke came 
evenly, without a hint of the heart’s tumult: 
“ Bertram, I have made your life mine.”’ 

There was no answer. 

She Tose quietly, and stood beside him. 

“ Will you not tell me how things stand ?”’ 
Fie a second or so he was quiet ; then, brushing 

3 eyes, he got up, turning from her. 

I ne mto it; every penny that I 
= om your capital ?” 

“Yes; Sinclair managed it. I had signe 
last papers that day I spoke to you. ose 


erm everything. I suppose he is a black- 
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Naomi was silent for a minute. 

“We are to believe this telegram ? ” 

‘I suppose so; it’s there in black and white. I 
can wire for confirmation.” 

This time the silence was longer ; finally, she said : 

“ T have a hundred a year.” 

* Well?” 

“I will not leave you. We will stay on here ; 
with the help of my money you can stay.” 

‘‘In the regiment ? The servants’ wages out here 
come to half my pay!”’ 

“Then we will send them away.” 

He turned towards her. ‘ Who will do the work 
of the house ?”’ 

She met his gaze bravely. 

“1 wilh” 

“You? It would be impossible for us to stay on 
in the regiment unless we could do things as usual.” 

“You fear people? We must make them feel 
with us ; our life is not really dependent on anything 
but ourselves.”’ 

‘‘ There are the fellows in the regiment.” 

“Yes; what about them?” 

He moved round uncertainly to the writing table, 
and finally sat down by it, leaning his head on his 
hand; then he swept some papers aside impatiently. 
“They must be entertained ; how are you going to 
do that ? The whole thing is impossible. The game 
is up. Scott! if I had that man——” His lip 
trembled. 

“The Kingdom of Mansoulis governed from within.” 

“Qh, of course it’s all my fault!”” He took up a 
paper knife, bending it, it snapped in his hand. 
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“ Could it help us to deny it ? Would it not rather 
help us—help you—to face the truth? Bertram, 
if you would only be honest with me in the future | ” 

He made no sign. Watching his despair, aware of 
the vital importance of his remaining in the regiment, 
which in his heart he loved, and of the danger of an 
irretrievable step which should render it impossible, 
Naomi suddenly moved. With an effort she com- 
pletely altered her tone, and the change abruptly 
compelled his attention. 

“T do not believe that it is a matter for losing 
heart. As for entertaining, what for a man consti- 
tutes a good dinner? A pretty woman, and perfect 
sauces? Good; my servants will be dismissed— 
mark, I only anticipate their own action as outlined 
by Fremlin—I will cook the dinners! When I have 
timed the last sauce to perfection I will fly and dress. 
Paquin knows that I have sufficient gowns for three 
years, and that they are beautiful. Presto! then, 
T am ready. Each dish shall be served with the 
Piquancy of wit and flattery ; there shall not be a 
dull moment. Coffee——” She snatched up a 
plate, and with a swinging movement placed it down 
onthe table. ‘‘ There! And, apres ”” She waved 
her hand outward. “ The stoep, the stars! Oh, it 
would be a success. You will find that people will 
crowd to your little dinners |” 

Frowning, Bertram watched her as she came round 
i the sxe of the table ; he did not wish to concede 

iow much her moo: im: i 
eco eens has: indeed, he was 
himse € impression he 
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‘There will be sacrifices, we must face that,” 
said Naomi. 

Bertram moved to the window. There was a long 
silence; at last he broke it. 

‘‘ Of course, if you think we can hold up our heads, 
and reduce the servants, and—and things. As you 
say, there’s my pay, and yourmoney. The regiment 
might overlook things being a little different, for 
they are fond of me; look at the way they came 
down to meet me at Vredenburg, that counts for 
something.”’ 

“Yes, it counts,” said Naomi, quietly. 

‘‘ They'd be sorry to lose me.” He went closer to 
the window, looking out. 

Naomi stood by the table; she did not move. 
Her eyes were cast down, but her heart was 
beating; bravely it had leapt to her purpose, now it 
would not be stilled. 











IV 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith, he'll prent it. 
—Burns. Captain Grose’s Peregrinations. 


Tue back of the Hestlings’ house, like others in the 
row, led on to a strip of bare ground that bordered 
a red dusty road, an old Boer track—worn now into 
ruts by Army Service Corps waggons—which led to 
the left towards the veld, and to the right towards 
the main portion of the cantonment; on the far 
side were officers’ stables and some ammunition 
stores backed by rising ground. On a morning when 
Bertram was out for a field-day, and while Naomi, 
despite the early hour, was fastening on a hat, her 
heart joyous in its anticipation of golden minutes 
alone in the open which might efface impressions 
of the last few days, on the steps of the house there 
a. oot crying. 

ec was badly clothed and neglected ; his 
stockings had been darned at the ee but. had 
broken away again ; the button at his throat hung 
— : but just inside the collar of his not over-clean 
— nla visible owing to the bent attitude of his 
- ont Te was a name—Stannard—and it was one 
ice st with in Africa. General Sir Forrest 
ss : sae work in the war had drawn the 
gt nt of European nations ; many had deemed 

but poorly rewarded, when at the close of 
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hostilities he had been given supreme command in 
Africa ; officers and men alike revered the grave, 
courtly soldier, whose headquarters were now at 
Hoheplatz. 

On to this small boy Naomi opened the door 
suddenly, and with difficulty saved herself from 
stumbling. Before she had recovered from her 
surprise, the boy, who did not look up, spoke between 
his sobs : 

‘ Dan—the dog, killed it, my poor little b-baby.” 

“Your baby?” 

“The b-baby rabbit. And its dying wasn’t all. 
I’ve had rabbits before that died ; but I l-loved this 
one, and the cook——” 

‘Yes?’ Naomi sat down beside him on the 
step, regardless of her white dress and the red dust. 

“__put—it—in the meat safe!” Renewed 
sobbing. 

“ And who are you?” 

“ Jinks—Ken Stannard.” 

‘What made you come here, Jinks?” 

“IT come here—when I want. It’s an empty 
house.” 

A smile lifted the corners of her lovely lips. “ Oh, 
no; it is much better than an empty house now ; 
I live here.” Her hand descended upon his. He 
raised his head, and the light and wonder of her face 
and of its inviting compassion held him. 

What Naomi saw was a small tanned face with 
marked cheek bones, and a little lean, bare throat ; 
she was reminded of a half-fledged bird ; the eyes 
were brown, the trembling lips sensitive. 

“ You are ashamed of your tears, Jinks.” 
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‘When you are a man you will be.” 

“Tf I’m unhappy, I'll cry all the same.” 

The words drove in upon memories in her heart 
and made her wince ; but she snapped her fingers 
bravely. “I shouldn’t care—that, for a man who 
cried |” 

“Wouldn't you?” For a moment he glanced at 
her curiously; then he got up, and thrusting his 
small hands into the pockets of his knickers, he 
leant against the brick foundation of the house. He 
made no effort to dry his tears; his eyes dulled 


“T |-loved it!” 

“Do you think the cook would give it to me if I 
asked her? We might have a funeral.” 

The boy’s eyes steadied, then lit. ‘‘ Oh, could we ?”’ 

Naomi rose, drawing in the clear air between her 
parted lips. “ What a wonderful morning for an 
adventure!’’ There was in her tone a ripple of 
laughter, and a note of genuine enthusiasm to which 
the child was quite unused ; his heart fluttered. 

She led him into the dining-room, and brought 
over fruit and milk from the sideboard. 

“ Sit down, on the table if you like ! It is too early 
to suppose you have breakfasted; you know it is 
very difficult to behave like a man if you are hungry.” 

He chose a banana and ate it slowly, watching her. 
Naomi moved about the room setting things in order. 
i inferior though very expensive furniture which 

been on order from Vredenburg had been 
countermanded. Since Mrs. Acton’s visit, Naomi 
had bought such things as were necessary for the 
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house cheaply at an open air auction, of the effects 
of a sapper who was leaving the country. Her 
attendance in person had amused Bertram’s brother 
officers, who, unaware of the change in his financial 
position, had treated the whole thing as a joke. But 
when the Colonel of the regiment, who for a few 
minutes had been an onlooker, came to her side, she 
had told him quite simply that Bertram had lost 
money, arid that she intended to work in the house 
herself, retrenching expenses that would not affect 
him in his relation to the regiment. Knowing how 
much hung upon his answer she had suggested that 
his rule was above conventions. Macdonald, who was 
of an old school, and stern in his work, had first 
reminded her concerning conventions, that he repre- 
sented them, and had then listened gravely to what 
she had to say. Though he had committed himself to 
no definite comment, she had received the impression 
that if it were possible Bertram should remain. 
From this interview she had gone back to the house 
and found Bertram feeling the legs of Black Diamond. 
He had resold the pony, but was to ride her in the 
coming race. He had listened with apparent care- 
lessness to what she had to say, yet without doubt 
for that conversation of hers with Macdonald he had 
been grateful, and the little touch with which the 
incident ended was very characteristic. Presently 
they had passed into the house and on to the stoep for 
tea. Their usual service not being yet unpacked, the 
maid had brought out a little Italian crockery morn- 
ing-set. Bertram, taking up the cup nearest to him 
which Naomi had filled, had afterwards handed it 
back to her, some compunction moving him to the 
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little courtesy of appreciation. In deep blue letters 
of straggling glaze across the surface was written: 
Bevi Cara. Thus he thanked her mutely, and forth- 
with had forgotten the debt he considered discharged, 

The days that followed had been full of work for 
Naomi; the servants had been dismissed, and there 
had been an incident with her French maid which 
she reckoned amongst golden memories. She had 
given the girl notice on returning from the Acton’s 
dinner party. The maid, who had sat up for her 
return, had lighted every candle in the room, in an 
attempt to make things more cheerful ; she hated 
Hoheplatz, and regarded herself as a martyr. 
Naomi, weary herself, and with her head aching, 
had believed she would welcome a move to Stephens- 
dorp, and had broached the subject. The French 
girl had jumped at the news of what she believed to 
be the ‘“‘ Captain’s remove,” but on understanding 
the true reason for the proposal had proceeded 
blindly to dust the evening shoes she held with 
Naomi’s best lace handkerchief, and had requested 
that her wages might be cut down to one-half of 
what she had been receiving, and she allowed to 
remain in the desert with Madame. It had been 
hard, after this, to insist upon her leaving, but Naomi 
had faced the necessity. 

Hampered by the continual fret of Bertram’s 
despondent prophecies and irritable comments, she 
had found it no easy task to settle down to the work 
of the house ; but the worst was over now ; she had 
promised herself a free hour this morning, and when 
Ken Stannard was ready, and at her instigation 
slipped down from the table, her heart was no less 
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full of delighted expectation than was his. Thus, 
in complete accord and sympathy they set out 
together along the dusty road. While she moved 
about the room she had elicited the information that 
Dodds had given him the name of Jinks. Dodds was 
a soldier, the A.D.C. the boy had spoken with 
indifference ; he lived in the midst of soldiers but 
was not stirred by them; it had not occurred to 
anyone to tell him ofexploits that might have directed 
his childish imagination. Although she had only 
been in the cantonment a little over a week, Naomi 
had heard something of the frivolous woman who 
was his mother, and something of the boy, too; she 
had thought of him with compassion. They followed 
the lip of the higher ground, leaving on their left a 
green hollow dotted with long lines of quarters 
and buildings whose roofs rose above little trans- 
planted trees; here and there iron that was still 
unpainted, gleaming like water. The boy hurried 
her forward. 

“I'd like to bury it near a blockhouse; shall I 
show you where, first ?”’ 

Avoiding the usual approach to the Headquarter 
Buildings and White House, he led her now by asmall 
path that for about a quarter of a mile circled the 
outer edge of slopes on their right, and brought them 
out some way below the house, by a ruin on the 
edge of a hill that faced not prairie here, but other 
kopjes piled in confusion. To the north-east was a 
breach through which the gold-mining town of 
Vredenburg was visible, and along the horizon, as if 
drawn with a waving brush, a long blue range. They 
had come quickly, the blood was racing in Naomi’s 
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veins ; turning to mark her approval of his chosen 
place, the boy forgot his mr ge and said : 

* do your eyes shine ?”’ 

ef oes? as a pulsed with and also bred 
excitement—‘ Jinks, Hoheplatz is such a wonderful 
place, it makes me glad to be alive ne 

The little breathless speech voiced the spirit that 
animated and lifted Naomi over the world’s dark 
places ; grief, regret, lurking shame in the back- 
ground, where were these? Not in the keenly 
receptive shining eyes that had caused the boy’s 
amazement; not in the threads of gold-brown 
hair that the wind had loosened, which curled 
in tender spirals against her neck and cheek, each 
determined curve a witness to vitality ; not in the 
voice that gave out the heart's certainty that since 
God’s sun was in the heavens all was right with the 
world. Here was not even a shadow of a shadow ; 
here was the breath of strong life. 

The questioning gleam that had fired Jink’s dark 
eyes died again. 

“ But we're going to have a funeral.”’ 

“Not mine!” 

* You wouldn’t only be sorry about your own ? ” 

* Death,” said Naomi—still on the vibrant note— 
* Death is not one of the things that greatly matter.” 
Her voice changed suddenly. ‘If we could climb 
to the top of this blockhouse, sitting up there we might 
feel we possessed the world.” 

He shook his head. “‘ The roof’s rotten ! ’’ 

“Have you tried? No? Oh, Faint Heart, we 
must find out the position of the enemy before we 
Scour the heights to bring home our dead. All night 
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long the Boers have been creeping through those 
defiles, their mausers slung across their backs. Behind 
that rugged kopje shaped like a face they have their 
guns ; you and I will need to be very much awake, 
Jinks.” | 

The boy looked apprehensively to the empty 
spaces. Naomi started to climb the broken bullet- 
scarred walls ; she reached at last the rusted strips 
of sheet-iron that had formed the roof, and rested, 
gazing upon the wonderful confusion of ironstone 
heights by which she was surrounded. A fierce, 
indomitable, giant note was struck by these stern 
shoulders of the Nordvaal, the land for which so 
many had fought and died; surely there must be 
men who loved passionately this strange country 
so human in its untamed strength ; and grand indeed 
must be the task of those who sought to mould out 
of it a vast field for human enterprise ! While there 
was work like this to be carried out, the lightest 
human breath, the faintest human aspiration, were 
vital. She looked down with a serious face upon the 
shabbily dressed, frail little boy. 

“ Feel your arms and legs, Jinks!” 

He hesitated, then obeyed, looking at her wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Are they of flesh and bone, and muscle, the stuff 
of which men are made?” 

He nodded. 

“Then, quick!” She slipped down, some of the 
stones falling with her, and started up the hill. 
“Which is the way to fetch the rabbit? By this 
slope? A race——” : 

He ran a little, halted, and saw her bright face 
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, turned on him, and now at last, sudden as the firing 


of a powder to which a train is laid, her spirit set life 
in him. A fresh cry from above that he would win 
because she battled with petticoats, spurred him on. 
As they neared the house he was ahead ; he ran awk- 
wardly, like a girl, and his heart was hammering ; 
but as he threw his slight weight against the back- 
door he was laughing, and the sound of his laughter 
and of Naomi’s voice rose in the clear air; the 
upper windows of the house were open, a curtain 
stirred. 

The rabbit was handed to them by a dour-faced 
cook, whose refusal to smile caused Naomi misgiving ; 
but it was not her habit to regret an impulse, and 
when they had found a spade they went back to the 
blockhouse and dug the grave. They laid the rabbit 
in, and Ken shovelled back the earth. 

“T wonder who lived in this blockhouse?’’ Naomi 
said, as she helped him to plant round the grave with 
little stones. ‘‘ The grass and the hills, and these 
stones have watched all that happened.” 

Jinks answered with a certain grim satisfaction, 
making his patterns upon the grave more elaborate. 

“We're not soldiers.”’ 

“No; it will be fine when you are one!” 

“T won't be,” he answered vehemently, and some 
nervous terror eclipsed the joy that had lightened 
his grave digging. 

oe Why ? ” 

“IT should hate to ride and fight, and perhaps be 
wounded.” 

“ You think so now,” said Naomi quietly. “ But 
you have in you the blood of soldiers, and what is in 
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the blood must come out sometime, Jinks.” She 
clasped her hands about her knees: ‘‘ Perhaps you 
fancy you would like the peaceful calling of a mission- 
ary; would you like that?” She eyed him. 
‘‘ Missionaries have been eaten by cannibals before 
now. In this world you cannot get away from 
danger ; but you have won half your battle if you 
go out to meet it. Fear renders us not fit to live ; 
there is no place for a coward.” 

Her words struck like hammers of steel upon the 
soft metal of the boy’s heart ; but even while they 
were ringing, into her eyes rose the soft glowing light 
that had been within them when she gazed at 
Patricia sorting her cherries; now, as then, it 
proclaimed the passionate yearning of her woman- 
hood for something outside her life yet towards which 
its rivers flowed. Naomi’s genius was surely to raise 
the weak, and spur a flagging cause; but what her 
heart craved was love. Her hands trembled to take 
the little tanned hands of the boy ; but she wished 
to brace him, and she placed his cause first, therefore 
she made no movement. Presently she redirected his 
attention to the grave, and while they finished its 
decorationshe told him about her garden and Patricia, 
and how delightful it would be if they could have a 
picnic and cook kaffir mealies in an old tin in the 
open. He was bewildered; he had never met anyone 
like this. When at last she rose to go in, his desire to 
beg her to stay was so great that it rendered him 
dumb. She said that she wished to go back alone, 
but that he might come to see her when he liked, 
and she held out her hand. He raised his head a 
little, looking at her, and his lip quivered, but he did 
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not otherwise move. Only when she was gone from 
him he stood there in the sunshine on the kopje and 
watched her until she disappeared from sight. 

Jinks met no one as he climbed to his own room 
which was in the upper story ; it was a bare place 
with an attic window opening to views of distant 
Vredenburg. Lady Stannard had not once been into 
it, stairs were bad for her heart ; on the mantelpiece 
there was a little sketch signed by Doddrington, and 
an old photograph of the General which the boy had 
picked out of a waste-paper basket and mended with 
stamp paper. He went straight to the bootshelf in 
the corner beyond his bed, and drew out a soft, black, 
woolly doll with a face now scarcely distinguishable, 
and held it in his hands. No one knew that Jinky 
had for years slept with little Jinks; there were 
things Jinky heard which were never mentioned to 
anyone else. Stuffing the doll inside his coat the 
boy went out again. Taking his spade he returned to 
the grave and dug another beside it ; in this, after one 
last word to him, he laid Jinky, not without tears. 
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What though on hamely fare we dine 
Wear hodden grey and a’ that. 
—Burns. 


TuREE months after the Hestlings’ arrival in Africa 
Richard Fenworth stood in the drawing-room of their 
little house. In the matter that brought him to the 
cantonment he had to account on his side for some 
negligence. In December Randall had asked him to 
bring out to Africa, and deliver, a packet of papers. 
In the press of work on his return to Vredenburg he 
had entirely forgotten the matter until the previous 
evening when he had had occasion to open the des- 
patch box in which they were placed. This morning 
he had decided to leave important work to tardily 
carry out the commission. 

He stood with his back to the fireplace, holding his 
cloth hat in a hand that was full of nervous energy. 
He wore a dark flannel coat, whipcord breeches, and 
leather gaiters and boots that were dusty from his 
long ride; the loose clothes rendered evident an 
unusually massive figure. His face was rugged and 
determined, the mouth obstinate ; but the eyes, 
deep set, grey, and of long sight, revealed behind this 
hard powerful physique, the idealist with a fierce 
passion for his own vision of truth. 

His glance questioned the room to which he had 
been admitted by a kaffir who had not returned. 
Pieces of coloured material hung loosely over a few 
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basket chairs ; some photographs had been flung down 
in a little pile on one of the tables on which there was 
also a vase of mignonette; a small bookcase on the 
right contained an untidy array of worn volumes, 
much handled, but carelessly arranged. The silence 
remained unbroken. At last Fenworth became aware 
of it; he moved to the door on to the stoep deter- 
mined to discover if anyone was about, but became 
forgetful of his intention as he stepped outside. 

The cantonment, reared within nine months, was 
new to him; coming in from the other side he had 
not realised the position of the house, and he crossed 
over to the railing and stood still, looking out. 

Fenworth’s education, begun at a public school, 
was to have taken him to the University, but his 
mother had dissipated a fortune and brought his 
family to ruin ; at sixteen he had been thrown upon 
the world. Impatient of charity, it was as an emi- 
grant that two years later he had come to Africa. 
He had worked in the Cape Dockyard and on the 
rail, from thence making his way to the diamond 
mines and, on their discovery, to the gold fields at 
Stephensdorp. A natural aptitude for engineering 
coupled with a grim determination for his tasks had 
brought him to the front, and to-day, some twenty 
years after he had first landed in the country, he was 
manager of a large mine on the Vredenburg Reef. 

The period was one of political moment for the 
Nordvaal. War had wasted the country, whetted the 
appetite of capitalists, and demoralised the kaffir ; 
the labour problem, which had been pressing before 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Dutch and 
English, had become acute. The vexed questions of 
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the moment had discovered in Fenworth strong views 
that rendered him prominent in the party promul- 
gating a white labour policy that was opposed to the 
capitalists’ movement in favour of the importation 
of Chinese. In the introduction of Asiatics Fenworth 
saw ruin for the Colony through the gradual sup- 
planting of the white man by the yellow Chinee who, 
willing to work for smaller profit than would re- 
munerate the European, would insinuate himself 
eventually into commerce and on to the land in 
defiance of any legislation that might be devised. Nor 
was his belief groundless. The examples of California 
and Australia where the system of cheap, coloured 
labour had been admitted and afterwards bitterly 
regretted, the overrunning of the Malay Peninsular 
and absorption of its markets by the yellow man, and 
in Natal the deplorable failure to repatriate Asiatics 
who had been admitted under much the same system 
as it was now proposed to inaugurate for the Nord- 
vaal, were facts that spoke for themselves and led 
serious men who placed consideration for the Colony 
first, to oppose themselves to the financial clique 
desiring to exploit Africa for their own benefit. 

It had been said years before that if only the 
British flag floated at Vredenburg prosperity for the 
white would be assured. How had that prophecy been 
fulfilled ? For years, as Fenworth saw it, South 


’ African policy had represented nothing so much as 


leaps in the dark ; raid, war, cheap labour, and now 
the threatened distribution of white men’s rights to 
Mongolians. What wonder, then, if men like him- 
self, made by the Colony, and having its interests 
deeply at heart, felt the march of events bitterly ? 
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The unbroken veld, green for hundreds of miles 
with the tide of its rising sap, now as he stood watch- 
ing it, stirred forcibly all his stormy desire for the 
great future which he believed to be awaiting a self- 
supporting Colony on these high African lands. 

There was a sound of a door opening at the further 
end of the stoep. 

Naomi came out. 

She wore a blue apron over her white dress, and 
the sleeves of a crumpled blouse were pushed back 
to her elbows ; her arms were full of wet flannels and 
linen, and she began to spread the clothes upon the 
railing of the stoep where the hot sunshine would 
dry them. His movement caused her to turn with 
surprise. She placed the last garments on the rail 
in a little heap. 

Fenworth spoke. 

“Can I see your mistress ? "’ 

“Tam Mrs. Hestling.” 

Her eyes laughed, challenging his embarrassment. 

“IT have been commissioned to bring you some 
letters,” 

“Yes? No one told me you were here; I am 
afraid my black boy is very stupid. Will you tell me 
your name?” 

She held out her hand, and having thus welcomed 
him, pulled down her sleeves. His strong face, 
betraying at this moment only his determination to 
get quickly through his business, drew from her a 
so glance. Then She moved to some camp chairs 
with the object of letting him help her place them, so 


that i i 
al y might remain on the stoep, and they sat 
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He told her what had brought him, and with quick 
intuition he did not suspect she realised that she 
had occasioned him an inconvenience. She explained 
that Randall had omitted to tell her who was 
bringing the papers, and there was a hint of amuse- 
ment in her eyes as she added that she had been 
waiting for them a long time; to his explanation she 
made no reply, having taken the packet from him 
she began to untie the string. He watched her calm 
movements ; her blouse was splashed with water 
and dragged a little from the waist. Though she had 
fastened her wrist-bands below one of them there 
showed a little dried line of soap. Fenworth was, 
as a rule, oblivious of detail, yet he noticed these 
little things. Had Randall loved this woman? The 
thought assumed interest. He wondered if certain 
extravagant statements which he remembered him 
to have made concerning her power of drawing out 
great qualities in others had hinged upon her beauty. 

Naomi glanced at the open pages and then drew 
them back into her lap; she raised eyes that were 
eager and full of light. 

“Tell me about him!” 

‘“ Randall sent me the packet. I only saw him for 
a few minutes as I was passing through town. He 
was all right.” 

“You are interested in his work?” 

“I know very little about it; my own has been 
all in Africa. I am manager of a mine in Vredenburg.” 

She realised her stupidity ; this was the man whom 
Randall had hoped she might meet. She tried to 
remember what he had said about him. a 

“I suppose it is uncomfortable here?” said 
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Fenworth, breaking a silence that she had not 
noticed. “There have been a good many com- 
plaints about these cantonments.””  « 

“Have there?” The light of amusement glinted 
in her eyes. ‘“‘ Who have complained ? "’ 

Fenworth had not looked at her. “I daresay 
chiefly the women ; of course the life out here js 
rough, and women don’t understand it, they want 
so much in the way of luxuries and comfort.’’ 

She rose and directed his attention across the 
railing. 

“ Look at that!’ 

Rising, he looked outward as she bade him. 

“ All the way up from Cape Town we travelled 
through rain and storms ; our first night in this little 
empty house the wind whistling through the cracks 
blew out our candles; but the next morning the 
sky was clear, and it seemed gates had been opened 
that one’s spirit might go free.” She drew a breath. 

Comforts? Luxuries? Do you really think 
women’s outlook is limited to these ? Do you think 
they mind if they only have packing cases to sit on, 
when outside there is a view like that to make them 

glad to the brink of fear ’’ ? 

— air pulsed with her feeling ; Fenworth forgot 
ire to leave which had occupied him since his 


arrival ; he moved to her sid i i 
hands on icade, deeaed ore placing his strong 
ay 1e would have thought these incongruous 
— huts would have spoilt it all,” said Neca 
ea — am what I don’t want to see” 
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“Tt is the quality of great perception to eliminate 
all but essentials.”’ 

She turned, her whole personality waking to life. 
“That reminds me so delightfully of Randall! Oh, 
how lovely to have a whiff of his atmosphere out 
here !—I thought I was quite satisfied with all this ; 
it seemed so heavenly to get away from crowded 
streets to all this beauty and space unspoilt by man ; 
yet one couldn’t imagine Randall’s room in the middle 
of that,’ she pointed towards the veld. “ A house, 
even a house containing his library, would spoil it ! 
I believe even a farm would do that.” 

“Not one but many farms would please me better 
than space,” said Fenworth. ‘‘ I would have over- 
crowded Europe send her sons here.” 

‘“You believe it ought to be a white man’s 
country ? ”’ 

His retort, which came sharply, was rendered 
rough by his desire to curb strong feeling. “ Anyone 
who was not blinded by self-interest would believe 
it! The country, and the opportunity to do what 
we will are ours, ours now. Do you know that 
between this and the horizon there are perhaps three 
farms at the most? And that for the greater part, 
the grass that presently will rise higher than the 
saddle will stand till it rots ? ”’ 

She did not answer ; her eyes took the same direc- 
tion as his; her mind, occupied at first with that 
rough edge on his words, finally threw back upon her 
journey from the Cape, visualising the straggling 
townships, the ruined blockhouses, and tangles of 
rusted wire that told their own tale of the recent war, 
and fired by some subtle intonation of Fenworth’s 
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voice she suddenly saw the map of Africa stretching 


beneath one flag from the Cape far into the North, 
The pulse of the new birth of a great nation set her 
own moving. 

* And whom does self-interest blind ? "’ 

“The Reef Lords.” He spoke curtly. 

“ Owners of the mines ? ” 

“Yes, and the financiers and Hebraic Shylocks 
who have shares in them.” 

“ But your work is amongst these people."’ 

“T do not share their opinions.” 

“ Your employers are capitalists ? ”’ 

His grey eyes met hers with determination. To 
make his position perfectly clear, he spoke steadily : 
“ Thave no quarrel with my employers; they are very 
fair. Just now they are permitting me to experiment 
with white labour at the mine.”’ 

“ Do you want to prove that it might be employed 
to a greater extent ? ”’ 

“Yes.” He looked again to the veld, and his cold, 
conclusive manner did not invite inquiry. 

Naomi wondered if through this subject of labour 
his intimate beliefs bore upon his work and made of 
it the living thing her instinct suggested it must be. 
The hard face i i 

, the strongly-knit massive figure that 

Suggested latent energy, and the momentary revela- 
tion of feeling instantly hardening to reserve, stirred 
her interest and kept her silent. The lids above his 
eyes were straight, drooping slightly at the corners ; 
a = eee had the eyes beneath them been 
pe eagey ae would have given a sinister expres- 
oe Sage dface; but his gaze, a moment ago on 
ree turned to the veld, was steady and direct. 
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“We spend our life finding out what are the things 
that really matter,’’ she said quietly at last. 

His coldness warmed a little. 

“Only truth matters.” 

“We each see it differently.” 

“It is upon our individual conception that we must 
act.” 

“ Ah, yes!” interpolated Naomi. 

“ Life is simple in proportion as we are sincere,” 
said Fenworth, concluding his sentence as though 
she had not spoken. 

Her expression changed. ‘I think it is compli- 
cated by our lack of experience at the start. After 
all, one changes so with the growth of perception.” 

“That may well be; but does it matter?”’ He 
looked at her steadily. “It is our duty to act 
according to convictions at which we have arrived.” 

She vibrated to the iron string of his swift 
emphasis. She believed indeed in following her own 
conception of truth; but it was founded upon love. 
To her there was no comparison between love and 
truth, love was the greater ; none the less, Fenworth’s 
quality appealed. She scarcely realised how much 
this man’s presence stimulated her after days of hard 
work with short relaxations in conventional society ; 
but the fact bore fruit in immediate action. He had 
moved, and she divined his intention to leave. 

“We will have tea,’’ she exclaimed suddenly, 
drawing forward a little camp table. She tossed back 
her hair which had loosened. ‘‘ This is the afternoon 
on which my kaffir boy gets off for an hour—the 
reason possibly that he did not announce you; he 
is quite capable of forgetting you were wai 












I must make the tea myself." She paused, there 
was a little diffidence, tempered by an evident 
amusement, in her hesitation—‘‘ Will you help me?” 

When they reached the little kitchen she exclaimed 
with dismay at finding the fire almost out ; she hurried 
to some shed at the back and brought in fire-wood, 
which she thrust under the coal ; the flames as they 
shot up lit her face. While she was kneeling 
Fenworth noticed again her splashed clothes and 
working apron, but also the unblurred freshness which 
conveyed a suggestion 'of vitality and a triumphant 
personality. She put the kettle on, brought in milk, 
and collected cups. Fenworth was seldom curious ; 
but he asked now if there was no one to do this for 
her when the kaffir was out. 

“No! For just this little time in the week my 
goods are safe—behold Rakewi’s handiwork!” She 
held up a cup of egg-shell china with a chip in it, and 
then disappeared in the direction of the dining-room, 
from whence she fetched an old, chased, crested 
silver kettle and teapot ; her eyes laughed; he had 
a conviction that she mystified him purposely. She 
set him to watch the kettle. She was cutting bread 
now, a little, crackling cottage loaf; to confirm an 
absurd certainty he asked if she had baked it. 

“Yes, sir.” She went on in a low, vibrating voice, 
that had a sparkling ripple of laughter somewhere 
behind it: “You think that women care only for 
comfort and luxury ; as a matter of fact all women 
really want is to make people happy—and to have 
work to do. I have discovered that I am a born 


colonist ; don’t you love to make order out of chaos? — 


You do, of course, in your mine. It’s as beggarly to 
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hoard one’s energy as anything else.” She pointed 
to the little window behind him: “ Do you see the 
garden ? Three months ago a strip of veld. We have 
had such fun with it; round the corner there is a 
museum of enormous roots, huge things like weird 
musical instruments, that we have dug out of it ; 
now that the first stage is over it will soon blaze 
joyfully.” 

“You are ambitious.”” He glanced out of the 
window for a second, and then back to her. “ Is the 
brown factotum gardener also? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“We have a Precious gardener ; that happens to 
be his name. Being a soldier, he would like to lay 
out the garden in the pattern of his regimental crest ! 
Oh, but I hope great things ; my attitude is that of 
the Devonshire farmer : ‘‘ Plaize God I'll have a good 
many results ; plaize or no, have some!’ ” 

Fenworth laughed. 

“I wish I could imbue men under me with that 
spirit.” 

The kettle suddenly boiled over; they both ran to 
it, and as a result the water was spilled. Fenworth 
awkwardly filled the kettle again from a larger one, 
and placed it back. 

“ How stupid of us!” cried Naomi, laughing. “I 
wonder if the King, amongst his cakes, looked as 
penitent as you do?”’ She fetched the teapot and 
came over and stood by the fire. Their eyes met. 

At the back of Fenworth’s consciousness was 
thought of women he had known; the vain, worth- 
less woman who had dissipated the fortunes of his 
family ; wives of gold magnates stupidly content 
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with their riches ; and wives of men who had come 
rapidly to the front, who after their husbands’ 
successes had been either too slow or too quick to 
adapt themselves. It was a new idea to him that 
there were women who could delight in work ; it 
was new to him that any woman could laugh as 
Naomi laughed, in pure enjoyment of a foolish little 
a as if his thought had reached her, Naomi, 
looking at him, said: ‘ I wonder why you have no 
opinion of women ? The world after all would get on 
very badly without them.” a 

Yes, I suppose so,” agreed Fenworth. “ There 
would be no men without mothers.” ; 

She laughed with sudden humorous appreciation 
of his egoism, then her sweet lips grew grave, 
an impression already received that in him 
an intense virility was coupled with strong 
limitations, was confirmed. Swift thoughts reacting 
between the finely tempered brain and heart, moved 
to subtle change both her colouring and expres 
sion. She poured the boiling water on to the 
tea steadily, as she answered : 

“ Beyond the duty of providing men you deny 
them power? Surely motherhood is not limited ; 
it is woman’s nature quickened to creative activities. 
There are women who inspire men” She paused 
as she put the kettle back into position. 

“There may be.” A grim vision of the home of 
his boyhood rose before Fenworth. 

“You doubt it?’’ She had carried the teapot 
back, and now stood, with her hand on the tray. 
A wave of colour swept up into her face. ‘“‘ You want 
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to shut away women ? Behind the man-made labour 
and international policies, behind the wars into 
which men plunge, women see human lives and know 
their worth ; they have a right to guard and build 
up the lives they have given.” 

He gave her a quick, penetrating glance. 

“Women suffer,”’ he said. ‘One realised that in 
the war.” 

“Suffering quickens love and insight——” Her 
hand closed suddenly, tightly, upon the edge of the 
tray. It seemed to him that for a moment she 
breathed more quickly; then her head set back a 
little and her voice changed. ‘‘ Will you carry out 
the tea?” 

They went out together on to the stoep. There 
was a little silence as they sat down. Fenworth was 
considering her statement that it was women who 
had paid for life. He looked over the veld, thinking 
of the past. A ray of light shot back across the 
years, and at a single point penetrated a hard crust 
of bitter feeling. 

Later he rode away. Within a few minutes of 
leaving Naomi his mind, reaching forward to the 
work awaiting him, became absorbed with it. 

Naomi, who had herself opened the door to let him 
out, went back to the stoep. The pendulum which 
is ever swinging to and fro across the gamut of 
emotion had touched within her a spring that called 
up life and energy ; happily conscious of her mood 
without interpreting it, she collected Randall’s notes 
and put them away safely, then she pushed back her 

sleeves and gathered up some of the linen that had 
been airing on the rail, and her clear voice floated over 
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“ And gin a body meet a body—”’ | 
She stooped to pick a towel from the floor. 3 
“—need a body cry?” ; 


VI 
Every revolution was once a thought in one man’s mind. 


“It’s decent of you!” 

| Ken Stannard skipped round the room in his 
flannel pyjamas. He ended his gyrating movements 
near the window, and, struck by a sudden thought, 
, . he raised the iron window stop in his handsand pushed 
it back until the ratchet slid into the furthest hole. 

“Hot, Dodds, isn’t it?” He did not look 
‘ towards the A.D.C. but hung a little out of the 
window. 

: Doddrington came over and stood by him, looking 

: out. It was a breathless evening, but as yet this was 

the only sign of storm; the light was fading, the 

nearer kopjes were already grey; against the sky the 

* Griissenberg range formed a waving purple line. 

Guests were expected at the White House, and 

Doddrington was in mess dress; he also felt the 

q small stuffy room under the roof to be unbearably 

5 hot. 
4 “Tt’s decent of you coming up,” repeated Ken. 

“ That’s all right.” 

Doddrington had not expected to be received 
joyfully, he had even braced himself for tears. He 
had last seen Ken in the morning, rushing from the 
house in a fit of despair, and had subsequently spent 
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two hours in vain search for the boy with the result 
that his own work was all thrown back. This 
evening he had been placing in order papers on which 
he had been at work all the afternoon when a servant 
had brought a message that Ken would like to see 
him before dinner, and he had come upstairs dreading 
the interview. His own heart was sufficiently sore 
about a verdict the doctor had delivered that morn- 
ing which had been overheard by the child; after 
his vain search for the boy his own unhappiness had 
taken the line of an unacknowledged desire to avoid 
him, and thus keep out of sight pain which he could 
not alleviate. 

There was a simple firmness about Doddrington’s 
mouth, and a directness in the gaze of his clear eyes 
which rendered him attractive. He was like a thou- 
sand other men in the army to-day, not highly gifted, 
but simple, clean, honest, and without any secrets 
he would be unwilling to disclose. Ken had sent for 
the A.D.C. because he was bored by going to bed in 
daylight—at first his thought had been no more than 
that—perhaps Dodds, of whom he had seen nothing 
during the three months he had been on tour with the 
General, might come up and talk. But now that 
Doddrington was here and standing by him silently, 
as if—the boy felt it unconsciously—he had expected 
Some serious appeal, the child’s thoughts swung back 
a. into matter about which the man was 
puz: , and about which hi i 
2 eae his own mind was really 
es — right, she gays it does not matter !” 

¢# . ” 

“Mrs. Hestling.” 
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“How did she explain—I said it was not true, 
Jinks.” 

“Ah, but she did not say that!’’ broke in the boy 
quickly, ‘‘ You know you told me a lie, Dodds.” 

Doddrington looked down at him. 

“T overheard you know, and so a lie wasn’t any 
use.” He took hold of the braided corner of the 
soldier's jacket. ‘‘ Dodds, you remember Methusa- 
leh? You don’t feel sad because you're not going to 
live as long as he did ? Why should I feel sad because 
I’m not going to live as long as you ? ” 

It was unanswerable. 

““T wouldn’t, would 1?” 

“There is no certainty that you will not live as 
long, Ken. If you come to that why nothing is 
certain. I myself might not be here to-morrow.” 

“Yes, that’s just it!”’ cried the boy, with strained 
eagerness. ‘And it wouldn’t matter. That’s the 
whole thing. Don’t you see, Dodds?” 

“Yes, I understand that all right.” ‘ 

“No, you don’t! Don’t smile. She explained, it's 
that everyone’s life should have a beginning, and a 
middle and an end, as long as you get those three 
things in it does not matter.” ‘ 

“But everyone’s life has an end—sometime, you 
know, Jinks.” 

“Not if you have not done what you meant to, 
then things would be just cut off.” 

‘‘ Tsee, it must be complete ? ”’ 

“Yes, and if you make a thing that, there’s no use 
in having any more of it.” - 

Doddrington was silent» © 

The boy rubbed his finger steadily along the strip of 
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felt on the window-seat until a ball of fluff gathered ; 
then he rolled this to and fro. ‘“‘ You see, Dodds, I 
have done a lot lately, more’n you might s’pose. 
There’s no reason I should be cut off before I've 
made things complete.” He abandoned the little 
ball of fluff and looked upwards. “Is there?” 

““No—no reason.” 

A gong sounded faintly through the house; Ken 
was on springs in a moment, he swung hold of 
Doddrington’s hand. ‘‘ No, don’t go! I want to 
tell you. You must teach me some of the things 
men do ; tostrike matches on a boot, and to shoot.”’ 

The only seat to be seen was a piano stool which 
had been sent up because it was too shabby to remain 
downstairs. Doddrington wheeled this into the 
centre of the room and sat down upon it. 

“What is Mrs. Hestling like?” he said deter- 
minedly. “Is she old?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“You have seen a great deal of her?” 

“Yes, you weren’t here, you see.” 

“Yesterday, you told me she was young.” 

“T spec’ she’s old to me and young to you, that’s 
how it would be. She’s awfully young when she 
laughs | ”’ 

“T see,” said Doddrington, who felt inclined to 
add something stronger. “ And about this shooting 
match ? ” 


Ken laughed, and caught hold of him. “Oh 
Dodds, you silly |” . 
No, don’t ; I've got my best jacket on. There, 
hang it all, Ken, release me! Didn’t I hear a gong 
just now? The General will want me.” 
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“ T’ll look over the rails |” 

Ken swung round and flitted from the room; 
he held to the landing bannisters. “Dodds made 
only one joke ; he’s dull to-night,” was the boy’s 
thought. “I wonder if father has been giving 
him a wigging.” 

Doddrington went downstairs; a picture was 
before him of an hour that morning before the doctor 
had arrived. Ken had ridden up the drive on a pony 
hitherto discarded, white of face, and with hands 
that afterwards proved damp and shaking; but he 
had ridden. The General had watched the perfor- 
mance with a gleam of pride on his face which his 
child had never before called there. The boy had 
changed; and by reason of the name of Naomi 
Hestling so constantly on his lips, the man suffered 
an acute pang of jealousy. She had accomplished 
that for Ken for which he himself would have moved 
heaven and earth; of the real mettle in the boy 
Doddrington had always felt certain. 

He went to his office to finish docketing his 
papers, and then to the drawing-room. Air scented 
with roses and violets met him as he opened the door. 
The room was well furnished, and the subdued light 
fell from beneath delicate colours. There was no 
excess of flowers, yet some arranged with taste 
greeted and gave rest to the eye in every direction. 
On a sofa beneath a rose-hued lamp-shade Lady 
Stannard rested against cushions, the silk of 
her dress falling in soft lines upon the floor. The 
General, white-haired, and of commanding presence, 
stood by the fireplace scanning a typewritten paper. 

Lady Stannard turned her fair head as the door 
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opened, but with no welcoming glance for Doddring- 


ton ; this A.D.C. would not have been retained 
could she have influenced the General. Doddrington 
advanced across the room and laid the list of those 
who were dining on a table. Lady Stannard had in 
her hand a small leather-bound book of poetry of 
which she turned the leaves carelessly ; she was the 
first to speak. 

“T hope Hickson hasn't forgotten the salt spoons 
as he so stupidly did the other night ; do you mind 
seeing, Captain Doddrington ? ” 

Doddrington left the room. 

After a second or two the General folded the paper 
he was holding. 

“T thought Doddrington came in,” he said, 
raising his eyes. ‘‘ Where did he put the list ?” 

His wife pointed to a small table by the light. ‘‘ He 
has gone to count the salt spoons.”’ 

The General was picking up the paper ; he looked 
round : 

“You did not ask him to do that ?”’ 

“Yes; I asked him. I suppose he can do some- 
thing for me?” Her beaded shoe tapped the floor 
impatiently. 

His face clouded ; he took up the paper. 

“Who are the Hestlings ? ”’ 

She told him. Hestling had rejoined his regiment 
during the General’s absence. 

Holding the paper, the old man moved to one of 
the doors opening on to the stoep and pushed it 
wider; far away in the distance the lights of 
Vredenburg twinkled between the kopjes. The doc- 
tor had that morning told him that in all probability 
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his son would not grow to manhood. All day the 
fiat had haunted him; it thrust itself upon him 
now, and held him there by the window with troubled 
eyes turned to the dark hills. The child Kenneth 
had been a bitter disappointment. Stannard came 
of a long line of soldiers, one of whom at least in 
every generation had attained distinction ; his own 
record was brilliant; passionately he had longed 
that as he had succeeded a line of soldiers, so a 
soldier should succeed him; and, at last, when the 
danger that precluded the possibility of Lady 
Stannard ever having another child was over, and 
he was told that a son was born, the fruit of long 
service had seemed reaped. But from the first the 
boy had lacked constitution; as the agent of her 
pain his mother had kept him as far as possible from 
her sight, and as the years went by the General had 
found himself out of touch with the timid cringing 
child. The boy represented frustrated passion and 
hope ; often for weeks at a time he had scarcely 
glanced at him, and yet—he recalled the picture of 
Ken riding ; and knew, with a stab of pain sharp 
as a knife’s thrust, that he would give all he possessed 
to have the doctor’s fiat reversed. 

There was a movement behind him; he let the 
curtain he was holding fall, and went back into the 
room. 

Doddrington had returned; he questioned him 
concerning the placing of the guests, and Lady 
Stannard inquired who was to take her into dinner. 
The General told her, Fenworth. 

“ Does he hold any particular position ? I thought 
he was only manager of a mine.” 
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“ Yes, manager of a mine,” said the General. “ A 
man with a purpose, who will count for a good deal 
in this country.” 

Doddrington moved to the doorway, and stood 
looking out upon the night. 

Lady Stannard took a violet from the vase at her 
side and drew it slowly to and fro over the book of 
poetry; she was not in the least interested in 
purposeful men who were likely to be absorbed 
in their work. There was a subject which was 
working with irritation in her mind. Leaning a 
little forward, she watched the General through 
her lashes. 

“Mrs. Hestling may interest you,” she said, 
deliberately. ‘‘She has the same odd passion for 
Africa.” She leant back again. ‘‘ She is by way of 
being her own housekeeper and cook. Very worthy, 
of course, if it saves her husband’s money, and if it 
is necessary to save it; but a woman who has her 
hands in soapsuds all the morning hardly maintains 
her social position. The officers of the regiment 
forgive it because she fascinates them ; she plays 
her cards well. Personally, I must confess I distrust 
and dislike her."’ 

“ Why do you ask her here, then ? ” 

Doddrington still had his back turned, but he did 
not move. 

“We ask everyone to dinner,” replied Lady 
Stannard, calmly. “ Captain Doddrington, I think 
li — wheels on the drive,” 

oddrington turned; to quarrel with Lady Stan- 
nard would end his life with the man he Fee: 

Without any comment-he moved at her bidding, as 
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a servant might, to be ready to attend the guests in 
the hall. 

The Hestlings were the last to arrive, and as it 
happened, Doddrington had returned with other 
guests to the drawing-room and the hall was empty. 
Ken had descended half-way down the stairs; a 
small arm in a flannel sleeve pushed its way through 
the bars, and whispers, agonised, lest she might not 
hear them, drew Naomi’s attention. She glanced up. 
She had already thrown off the light wrap which had 
been sufficient for the warm night ; in a second, her 
dress caught in one hand, she was running up the 
stairs. The boy scrambled to meet her, caresses were 
rare between them, but she now caught him for one 
second laughing in her arms. It was one of her 
great charms for him that she always appeared as 
excited as himself about little adventures. He drew 
back, looking at her, his eyes shining. 

“‘ How lovely you are!” 

“Do you like these stupid clothes ? ” 

She knelt below him ; to the boy her eyes seemed 
to be on fire. He sat down on the stair. 

“What’s that in your hair?” 

“An old ornament, my great, great grandmother’s,”’ 

“It looks like a moonbeam !”’ : 

Hestling called from below that they were late, and 
begged her to come down. ‘ 

“IT must go, or your father will turn me out of 
cantonments! Shall I keep you my share of the 
chocolates, Jinks?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the boy eagerly. “ Mrs. 
Hestling——”’ 

She looked back. 








“Tf you don’t want them!” 








She nodded, and was gone. He craned his head 
to catch sight of her crossing the hall. . 

As Bertram had said, they were late; an antic- 
patory hush greeted the opening of the door. Lady 
Stannard rose languidly from her seat, but she was 
some distance from the doorway, and Naomi, un- 
certain of the position of her hostess, moved 
slowly; those in the room had opportunity to 
observe her. 

If she had to scrub floors in the morning she had 
still her Paris frocks to wear when work was over. 
To-night her dress was a deep cream, perfect in the 
simplicity that costs dear, and designed by an artist 
to reveal the exquisite perfection of her erect, ripe 
womanhood ; the russet shades in her hair caught 
the light, the colour in her cheeks was warm from her 
encounter with the boy; her entry was dazzling. 
Doddrington had unconsciously placed himself in a 
position from which he could see her on the opening 
of the door. Fenworth, in a far corner, raised his 
eyes at the mention of her name. 

With the courtliness that distinguished him, General 
Stannard bowed slightly’over her hand, then he 
stood back and introduced the A.D.C. Lady Stan- 
nard sank again into the corner from which she had 
risen; dinner was announced. At the opening of 
the door the hubbub of conversation which had 
started again flowed out with a sudden burst of 
sound to the little boy on the stairs. The General 
stepped towards Naomi,-and she moved from the 
room with her hand on his arm. 

There was, in his eyes, admiration as they sat 
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down at the table, and as he unfolded his napkin, he 
said : 

“T am told that we shall be in sympathy. You 
love the veld?” 

“ As a friend.” 

“ And a friend * 

“Is one from whom there will be truths to learn, 
and round whom there is nothing cramped or mean 
for base ideas to cling to.” 

““Ah—yes. You have found out a secret very 
soon.’’ He looked at her with interest. ‘“ Our tin 
town does not spoil it for you?” 

Laughter mounted to her eyes. ‘ Cantonments 
represent thirteen shillings a day, and you can ride 
from one end to the other in twenty minutes ; who 
would quarrel with life if happiness could always be 
reached in so short a time as that? Besides it’s all 
so primitive, and I love beginnings. Opulence or 
failure have an equal power to hurt.” 

“Not the optimist, therefore you are immune. 
So also our friend over there,” he glanced at Fen- 
worth. “ He is in this country believing and hoping 
impossible things.” 

“ Impossible ? ”’ 

“Tam afraid so.” 

A sapper who was sitting opposite here thrust in his 
word, and then Acton, who was on her otherside, said: 

‘“Do you know Fenworth, Mrs. Hestling? I 
believe he is manager of a mine. Mixed up in the 
Chinese labour question—against Chinese. I heard 
that in the Vredenburg club. Politics out here are 
not worth thinking about ; they are rotten, through 
and through.” 














The General had warmed during his speech with 
Naomi; now his face became grave and abstracted, 
He answered the platitudes of a little lady on his left ; 
but his inmost thought was occupied with his child, 
At the first opportunity he turned again to Naomi, 
speaking of the medical profession, its successes, 
failures, and penetration. She pressed her belief in 
the power of the mind and an heroic spirit; the 
discussion widened until others at the table were 
included, and then the General seemed suddenly 
anxious to close it. = i 

Lady Stannard’s antipathy to Naomi was instine- 
tive, that of the bird of gay plumage in danger of 
being outshone ; afterwards, in the drawing-room, 
she neglected her. Naomi found herself near Mrs. 
Acton, who as usual was full of her babies and her 
husband, and who, apropos of the storm which the 
heat augured was approaching, was relating how her 
baby called the terrible African lightning “‘ pitty.” 

“To the little Rosamond everything is ‘ pitty,’ 
even the soldier servant,” said Naomi. A woman 
who had been standing near by bored by Mrs. Acton’s 
single note, and at no pains to hide the fact, now 
laughed, and they sat down. 

The general movement that presently ensued on the 
entrance of the men, left Naomi alone on the couch. 
Fenworth came straight over to her. 

At this moment Lady Stannard stood in the door- 
way, the light from the lamps on her fair hair and 
amber dress ; she was bending slightly backwards 
as she looked behind her into the room ; her eyes 
held invitation. 

“We have fairy lights and flowers, to say nothing 
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of many comfortable chairs, on the stoep. Do such 
luxuries tempt you, Captain Hestling ? ” 

Bertram went forward quickly. Here was a 
woman at whose side he gained in importance ; as 
they went out together through the doorway he 
stooped to hear her next words. There were other 
doors on to the stoep ; attracted by the warmth of 
the night, most of the guests, with a word of laughter, 
and in one case a return fora cushion, passed through 
these. With the exception of a small group at the 
end of the room, Fenworth and Naomi were left 
alone. 

“That should be reversed,” 

“What should ? ” 

Fenworth did not reply. He was a man who 
seldom spoke unless he wished, and he had no desire 
now to answer her; perhaps he was scarcely aware 
what had prompted him to feel the other women 
were more suited to the fripperies of the drawing- 
room—Naomi to the stoep and the wide night. He 
turned to her at last abruptly, with a question : 

“You knew Randall very well ? ” 

She paused a second before answering. 

ee ‘ 

““ I see his work well reviewed,” pursued Fenworth. 
‘You asked me the other day if I knew much of it, 
I don’t ; I know very little of his life—we were boys 
together, and we have kept occasionally in touch. 
I suppose he is one of the leading scientists of the 

day ? He told me that you had helped him.” 

Naomi’s attention had been concentrated on 
Fenworth ; it seemed to her that emotion informed 
by the strength the powerful brow and jaw indicated 
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‘might be terrible. She was now recalled; her eyes 
lit. : 

“Did he say so? With sympathy.” 

“ More than that, surely ? ”’ 

“ Do you rate sympathy very lightly ?” 

“T have not considered its influence.”’ 

“Don’t you feel that, warmed by the interest of 
others, we are often moved to put forward our best ? 
Backed by a little sympathy, faith, faith of others 
in ourselves and in our views—one can remove 
mountains ? ”’ 

“Tt may be so.” 

His eyes were upon her. He had some dim under- 
standing of what her sympathy might have been; 
her warm, eager glance bespoke the well of feeling 
drinking from which Randall had been energised. 
Far back in the recesses of his soul something like 
dissatisfaction stirred and was again quiescent ; he 
was a man slow to recognise his own need, and one 
who would be slower still to acknowledge it. He was 
gazing directly at Naomi; words that Randall had 
used, and to which at the time he had only half 
listened, had been working in his mind since he had 
last seen her. Randall had said that he had known 
no other woman take her life in her hands as had 
this one, laughing in the face of bitter trial ; and his 
tone had suggested his own grief. Fenworth had 
observed Bertram to-night on his entry, and at 
dinner; the impression of a weak character too 
slight in moral build to weigh greatly in the scales of 
either vice or virtue, gave him noclue. An inadequate 
marriage did not afford sufficient explanation. 

Naomi was the first to break the silence ; she drew 
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him on to speak of the labour question, and was aware 
of the sudden knitting of his mental energies, and of 
tension, though his voice was steady and controlled. 

“ They will not bring in Chinese if we can help it, 
Mrs. Hestling.”” He looked at her, crushing in his 
strong hand Lady Stannard’s little book of poems, 
which he had taken from the table. ‘To bring 
indentured, coloured labour into the country would 
mean the gradual disappearance of all unskilled 
labour, and would immediately decrease the pro- 
portion of white workers per stamp ; our desire is to 
increase the proportion. The reports that white 
workmen are not capable of rough work out here and 
that they will not work with the kaffir are false.” 

“You can get as many white men as you want ?” 

He gave an impatient movement. ‘‘ You have no 
idea of the numbers that have come to me since the 
war asking for work; they want bread; they ask 
for it, and we give them instead a false standard of 
morals with the indignity of labour for the white man 
in Africa, as its basis.” 

In a few words he sketched for her the situation ; 
the native population, as recruited, was insufficient 
to supply the necessary labour; was it to be sup- 
plemented by low-grade labour from Asia, or was the 
limit which nature had placed upon coloured labour 
to be held to, and the white man given a chance ? 
He condemned the existing plan of working with a 
large number of inferior labourers superintended by 
a few whites, as not only unprecedented but in- 
dustrially harmful, though attractive enough to men 
who, bred to that way of thinking, fancied that they 
saw in it the greatest security for large returns. He 
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urged that the presence of gold in itself ensured 
development, and that where there was development 
there would, when the mines had worked clear of a 
depression due to the war and other causes, be ade- 
quate returns. He paused a second, and put Lady 
Stannard’s book down upon the table. ‘‘ Of course 
white labour is dearer ; it goes without saying that 
organisation, and not a mere substitution of white 
for black, would be necessary.”’ 

Naomi was silent for a few moments. ‘ And if 
the experiment that you are carrying on at your 
mine proves a success ? ”’ 

“Tt may help to damn the pro-Chinese view.”’ 

“Is it certain that it would do so? ”’ 

* Ho.” 

“ Who would be against your views ? "’ 

“ The capitalists, the greater portion of the large 
ring of financial houses—who are all for cheap, easy 
labour that has no political strength in the shape of 
Trades Unions—and lastly, the Association of 
United Mines ; formidable opponents. It is com- 
paratively simple to state the publicly expressed 
views of either party; to touch the hidden strings 
and show you why the impending crisis is inevitable 
is a very different matter. Those who are for 
indentured labour—who see in it advantage for per- 
sonal ends—proclaim that they do not wish to see 
the status of the white man lowered, that they do not 
want a white proletariat. In the Nordvaal to-day 
there are roughly two hundred thousand whites, and 
the numbers are increasing ; children are born and 
grow up into men, and women who needs must work 
for food. Can you legislate against that ? Strengthen 
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the insidious doctrine that in this country the white 
can undertake no manual labour, and you will have 
a population of poor, mean whites who must ulti- 
mately be reduced to starvation and beggary.”” 

‘I envy the man who can choose his cause, and 
fight for it !’’ 

“One fights rather because one has no choice.” 

“What else but choice makes you take up this 
cause against your own interests? It is obvious, 
even to me, that with mining and political interests 
at variance, those behind you would prefer a puppet 
whom they could move at will.” 

He marvelled at her intuition. What she had said 
was true, though he had never considered it, nor was 
it of moment to him. Her statement that he stood 
to lose personally in the fight revealed her insight 
into a matter about which he assumed she could 
until lately have had but superficial knowledge. To 
her last thought he did not however reply. His grey 
eyes held hers. 

“ Mining and political interests are not at variance, 
it is upon that belief that I, and those who are with 
me, make our stand.” 

“Tf you believed them at variance, and I presume 
many do, you would still hold the same views; you 
would sacrifice the mines ?”’ 

“ Rather than the country? Yes, if one could 
imagine such a situation, I would sacrifice the mines.” 

There was a pause, then Naomi said quietly : 

“T would like to know how you started your life 
in Africa, if you would tell me?” 

“ Would you ?—As an emigrant.” 

*‘ There are things that hurt ? ”’ 









“There is nothing that hurts so much that I could 
not tell it. The sting of those things is my pride.” 

“T can understand that.” 

“Can you?” He spoke abruptly ; his eyes that 
had fired for a moment now hardened with what in 
a lesser soul might have been mistrust ; his judg- 
ment, momentarily withheld, was ready to condemn 
an insincerity. 

But her eyes met his steadily. 

“The hard path is glorious to ourselves. It is 
never the place we have reached ; but whether we 
have come there by ease or with difficulty, that 
matters.”’ 

Fenworth looked down on his hands. 
that ?” he said slowly. 

“T think that if we are sincere, fulfilment is never 
more than an incident.”’ ; 

Fenworth was moved, suddenly, as men are when 
they hear that spoken which they themselves have 
never put into words, but which they steadfastly 
believe. Naomi’s words established between them 
a sympathy yet to be gauged, 

He saw a man approaching, a little group soon 
surrounded her, and his conversation with her was 
broken ; he rose, moving to a little distance. The 
General came up and drew him on to the stoep, 
where men, and women in soft evening frocks, were 
chattering gaily, a fringe to the great African night 
without ; to Fenworth the evening had become 
suddenly flat. 


“ You think 


* * * * 


The General followed Naomi into the hall; the 


. doors were wide open to the night, long quivering 
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flashes of lightning betrayed the rain falling in 
torrents, and white pools and runnels of water. The 
Hestling’s soldier groom had brought their spider 
trap as close as possible to the edge of the stoep, the 
horse was jerking restlessly ; the other traps—the 
Actons’, and a Cape cart, were just beyond, the men 
in charge trying to shelter themselves from the 
storm. Naomi had thrown a gauze veil over her 
head, and had put on a cloak, the lightning revealed 
her brilliant face to the old man. She begged him 
to go back out of the wind, but he would not. 

“You will have a wet drive, indeed,” he urged. 
“ Are you sufficiently protected ?”’ 

‘Oh, it is glorious, I love it!’ said Naomi, as a 
flash revealed the whole scene to her eyes. “ Water 
will show up the worst pitfalls. Such roads! Did 
you ever know any like them? You see the little 
window in the hood? That enables me to peep back 
after the worst ruts and see if the groom has been 
shaken from his seat.” 

A sudden gust blew rain dripping from the roof in 
across the stoep; the General was getting wet. 
Naomi saw this, and the glory of the night was 
extinguished for her. She was painfully aware they 
were delaying him, and that Bertram, standing in” 
the doorway and exchanging pleasantries with % 
girl just behind him, was lingering unnecessarily, 
She drew his attention and climbed into the trap 
first. Bertram, a second or so after her, fumbled 
stupidly over the reins, a loop of which caught in his 
spur. Under her breath she urged him to be quick, 
but the wind blew her scarf in his face and he could 
not see. The horse backed the trap into an awkward 
















position ; in another moment it would lock. 


had the reins clear now, but wanted to fasten his 
cloak. Naomi snatched them from his hand and 
signed to the groom, and the next second they had 
started. 

“ Good-night ! ”’ she called. 

Her white gloves fell to the sodden floor of the 
trap; she held the reins in her bare hands. They 
started fast, the horse pulling, and the rain drove in 
on her face. It would have been a moment of ex- 
hilaration had she not been already blaming herself 
for her lost temper that had rendered Bertram’s 
deficiencies apparent. He sat beside her, well back 
under the hood, and made no protest. 

They Swung out of the gate at the end of the 
straight road and on to the rutted track between 
gleaming buildings the lightning revealed. 

Will you drive?” said Naomi. 
ta eared oe a that she would 
ent. “You appear tom 
well enough,” he said, “ Why should I ag _— 
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As many charmful changes had in thought 

And sweet caprice as the opal hath of hues; 

Would . . . fear no petty customs nor appearances ; 

But think what others only dreamed about ; 

And say what others did but think; and do 

What others would but say; and glory in 

What others dared not do;... 

‘twas these that won me. 
—Puuip J. Barry. 

BERTRAM believed that Naomi failed to realise his 
individual deprivations—the loss of his polo ponies 
and the general curtailment of petty extravagance 
that included an inability to play bridge for high 
points which he found particularly galling. She was 
aware of his growing irritation, but had not the 
temper to soothe. His petulance was so often 
exhibited when she herself was tired, or in a mood, 
snatched between hours of work, for a little peace. 
The fact that he was failing her in this crisis served 
as an irritant to them both. 

Unconventional departures that were the outcome 
of necessity were bitter to Bertram, and he waited, 
with strained attention, to take his cue concerning 
them from outsiders. In the initial stage of Naomi’s 
experiment tongues wagged freely, and the social 
eyebrow lifted; the unusual spectacle of so much 
independence did not commend itself to all, and 
many failed to grasp the essential beauty of a 
character guided alone by sincerity of purpose, and 
served by conventions that habitually rule. A 
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narrow society found it hard to forgive 1 i 

social etiquette which her busy De teres aa 
thereby added to her burdens ; yet she carried her 
cause through, her strength, her spontaneity, and 
all the little touching sensibilities that becemes 
ong as — arose for their expression 
moved an audience unable sis l 
seta le to resist her personal 

Doddrington soon forgot he had been jealous 
presently he loved her. Once when he came upon 
her sitting upon a window-seat of a room in White 
House, where she had been playing with Ken— 
bathed in sunlight, and aglow from her game, though 
somewhat sobered by his entrance—he knew that he 
would like to paint her, and said so bluntly, and then 
blurted that he found tragedy in her face; it was 
because the man in him was at a loss to understand 
what the artist could perceive, that this thought 
slipped into speech. 

She had been laughing, now for a moment there 
met into her eyes a well of feeling over thoughts 
pore own to him ; but after a perceptible pause she 

old him that she believed few tragedies existed that 
might not be washed away with April tears. How 
oe were the beautiful eyes that met his gaze 
— not then guess, but he felt their power. 
8 rie sa any in cantonments Mrs. Acton leaned 
— without scruple burdening her with personal 

oubles, chief amongst which were the petty in- 
oe of her husband. They were standing on 
ae mine Sines ov broached this subject. 
Se gee %% mate. aptornd love always 
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To this there was no answer, and she continued 
steadily : 

“ We claim love foolishly ; it is strange we should 

forget that it is we ourselves who hold the talisman.” 

Mrs. Acton looked wistful, and nervously twined 
her light fingers, sparkling with rings her husband 
had given her. “ Love of Hubert and the babies is 
so necessary to me, and somehow, foolish or not, I 
am always wanting to be told that I have it. After 
all, to be much to a man, that is a woman’s life!” 

“Qh, no! not that! Perhaps the crown of her 
life.” 

“ Are you indifferent to love, Naomi? ” 

“ Indifferent ? 1!”’ Knowledge of burning nature 
cried loud here. Then, the next moment, in a tone 
grown calm, but firm with the conviction of ex- 
perience: ‘‘ The force of love in us all has varied 
expressions. Do you think that the women who do 
not marry, or who have no children, have no life ? 
Or that they are in anyway less human eS 

““ Well, I don’t know ; I suppose they find some- 
thing to do; but it all sounds so cold somehow.” 


“Does it?’ 
“ Yes, and odd from you ; I should have thought 


you passionate.” 2 
The little woman might have found an answer in 
the vivid face, in the warmth of shadows beneath 
the waving hair, in the eyes fixed on the distance, 
which momentarily dilated ; but she lacked intelli- 
gence to read aright the spirit which she yet found 
so strangely full of inspiration. She said at last : 
“You have so much influence. Hubert admires 
you, and will admire you more ; I see these things 
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in their beginnings, when—when you have his heart 
8ive it back to me! You could do that ; you could 

} him ” 

It was the personal note after all; the fact came 
home to Naomi with a shock. She answered quietly 
that there could be nothing to give back to the 
mother of his children, in whom his affection was 
rooted. 

The reply was quick and bitter : 

_ “Then I hold the roots only ; the flowers come up 
in other people's gardens ! ”’ 

“In mine?” 

4 They will come up in yours, Naomi.” 

I will not water them,” said Naomi, with an 
adorable smile moving the corners of her lips. Then 
her eyes Steadied. “ You have all that is worth 
having. What are the flowers of a day compared 
with the real life, making demand on the soil of your 
nature ? The glory of love lies not in what we can 
claim from it, but the demand it makes upon our 
Power to respond.” 

Brave words. 
The dinner party at White House, when Naomi’s 
attraction for the General was obvious, set the final 


to society’s growing inclination in her favour. 
rom that date everyone became 


necessity for convention. At one of these fétes, 


in the hurry of serving an entrée that had 
to be rapidly dished, she appeared in apron and turned 


she discovered the fact fifteen minutes 
later she rolled down her sleeves, laughing and 
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making a witty apology that was remembered for 
long afterwards. It was decided that all this was 
very delightful ; but while accepting these and other 
hospitalities so generously offered at the expense of 
labour rather than the empty purse, the small world, 
with little else to do but prove its own wisdom, found 
such energy not normal and, bordering dangerously 
near the truth suspected restlessness, and suddenly 
alleged more was wrong with her life than lack of 
funds. 

The society at Hoheplatz was entirely military. 
It was composed, individually, of men and women 
who had joys and sorrows which rendered them very 
human and loveable; collectively, it was foolish and 
flippant, such men as the General, Macdonald, and 
one or two heads of departments being reckoned 
apart, since by reason of their heavy work and 
responsibilities they were aloof from the social life 
though they might mix withit. This flippancy voiced 
at gymkhanas and at daily gatherings in the canton- 
ment club was represented by a lighthearted froth 
of words and suggestions. Many of the bubbles were 
blown from pipes filled with odd corners and angles 
of perception, and in this smattering of truth lay a 
real danger to those under discussion unperceived 
by the gay company who were confident that if a 
bubble proved ultimately to be no more than air 
and water it would burst. The perceptions of 
flippant people are often acute, but invariably un- 
supported by any depth of feeling ; it needs a certain 
sharpness to discover another’s pain, but a heart to 
understand it, and society is usually too ready to 
abrogate to itself powers of discrimination. 
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~ Naomi’s name was coupled with that of Richard 


Fenworth. 

Yet many of these chattering people loved her 
and unconsciously readjusted their lives subject to 
an influence felt rather than understood. 

And Naomi? While Hoheplatz centred its atten- 
tion upon her, what all this while of her own mental 
vision ? It ranged beyond detail ; she saw first the 
cantonment, all the hundreds of little iron houses, 
each a centre of interest and of individual humorous 
effort to render life less primitive ; the White House, 
Standing high above the cantonment, sheltering lives 
at variance, yet by reason of its position and the flag 
floating proudly above it, emblem of indestructible 
honour ; in the hollows of the hills four miles distant, 
yet linked with Hoheplatz, Vredenburg, the capital 
of the Nordvaal, throbbing with the steady burn- 
ing pulse of labour and its needs, and surrounding 
these human centres—that which no description can 
measure, that from which she increasingly drew 
spiritual strength—the limitless veld. The exhalta- 
tion whichsomany who know the high plains have de- 
scribed, foundembodiment andexpression in her life. 

There was a day when she arranged a picnic. The 
Acton’s cook mewed up in the little kitchen of their 
quarter had become melancholy and threatened to 
leave. With humour and real insight as to what was 
the matter, Naomi suggested an outing. Mrs. Acton 
was dubious ; shocked at the suggestion of picnicing 
with her own cook, Naomi, unable to see the diffi- 
cnity, drew daring pictures of cold suppers for Adonis 
__e woman should leave, and so persuaded. The 
little party, including Ken and Patricia, and Bertram’s 
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sergeant-major, who was invited to drive, started 
from cantonments in a Canadian ambulance that was 
a relic of the war, and after an uneven drive through 
back ways strewn with rocks and stones, passed out 
on to the wide veld, and down over the crestless 
waves of land towards the spruit, which they crossed 
by an iron span of eighty feet, known as Steinitz 
Brug, and so to a wood of blue gums, where they 
outspanned. Close to this spot there had once stood 
a wayside wattle hotel, of which a few charred traces 
remained ; in a flash Naomi’s imagination furnished 
the scene for Ken, who found her fancies absorbing. 
He edged closer to her, unconsciously trying to 
bring his eyes near to her range of vision, under the 
impression that it would help him. 

“Where did the buckwaggon stand? Do you 
think you could make me see it ? ”” 

Ah, Jinks ! 

“T once knew a three-year-old girl who desired that 
a new-born baby might be made to shut its lids,” said 
Naomi. ‘Things, Jinky, are always contrariwise; a 
real baby is in babyland, a doll; the puppets of my 
brain, living people. The buckwaggon has gone ; it 
has been wiped right out by my desire to follow this 
track to the next rise, and look over the world. 
Run!” She caught his hand, and they ran together 
up the road, and then waited, laughing in the sun- 
shine, for Mrs. Acton to overtake them, The little 
rise had opened a view of miles. The breeze flapped 
Naomi’s skirt and blew her hair about her unclouded 
eyes. 
Me There’s a horseman over there, on the line from 
Landsdowne to Vredenburg,” cried Ken, pointing. 
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They paused, watching the one moving speck in 
the wide scene. 

“TI believe he is coming this way—perhaps it is 
your husband!” said Mrs. Acton. 

And Naomi cried shamelessly, before thought 
could check speech: “ Oh, I hope not !”’ 

The cry of a heart delighting in a few hours of 
freedom that followed a morning cut up by petty 
grumblings and complaints from Bertram, sprang 
straight out ; too late, she would have given much 
to have bitten the words back ; she made no excuse, 
a lesser nature would have found urgency for a 
covering falsehood. The next second, she cried out : 

“Tt is Mr. Fenworth ! ”’ 

This time the intonation was of delight at the 
happening of something pleasurable; from the 
shadow of a cloud, she suddenly felt herself set free 
by incentive to action. She raised her hand to her 
lips, and into the silence her voice rang out : 
“COOce! Cooee! Your hat, Jinks! Let us signal 
and give him tea.” She snatched it from his head 
and waved it. 

The sunshine struck the little group; far away 
on the veld the horseman drew rein, and then turned 
his horse in their direction. Naomi suddenly desisted 
from her waving, and dropped the hat back on the 
boy’s head. 

“Tam afraid I have done something very stupid ; 
T have asked a ‘ dreamer of great * lac <a 
with a couple of women and some children.” 

You haven’t asked him yet,”’ said Mrs. Acton. 


«“ ey . 
“ No,” said Naomi, for whom there was never any 


going back. “ Let us go to meet him.” 
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The veld grass was rough, and Mrs. Acton turned 
back towards the wood ; but Naomi and Ken went 
down the slope on the far side towards the rider. As 
they stepped on to the sandy track at the bottom 
of the dip he came level with them. For some little 
time he had recognised who was descending. He 
raised his hat. 

“T thought you signalled to me,” he said, after 
the first greeting. His purposeful grey eyes met 
Naomi’s ; it seemed he expected she would claim he 
was mistaken. 

“Yes; so we did! I have been owning myself 
repentant. All in a moment when I saw you I 
wanted to give you tea, and it was only afterwards 
that I remembered you might find the company dull.” 
Her eyes were shining ; he was off his horse now, and 
they moved on together. 

She explained what had brought her on to the 
veld, and he told her that he had been riding from 
the mines at Lansdowne back to Vredenburg. They 
walked on, speaking of Reiss, the manager at 
Lansdowne, who shared Fenworth’s views but was 
not openly his supporter. Presently Naomi came to 
a standstilll, pointing to the West, and told him of a 
farm she had heard of in that direction that was run 
by a man who had come out to the country with ill 
health and very little capital ; his wife had opened a 
store for kaffirs, and was making any amount of 
money over beads and blankets ; she said she would 
like to meet her. 

“ T have met her,” said Fenworth, quietly. “ She 
is a brave woman—and very ugly.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

G 














“For her plainness ?- Why ?” ; 
“Tt makes you discount her courage. 
“No, I don’t think so,” said Fenworth, gravely, 
and he added after a moment: “ You do the work 
of your house ? ”’ 

Yes.” 

“ You have courage?” 

“Do you think it needs so much to wash a tea- 
cup?” 

“ Yes; it needs the courageous—if I may say so, 
the masculine—outlook, to find duty always obvious 
and natural.” 

“I believe in women, remember,” said Naomi, 
quickly. 

“Yes, I have understood that.” 

Naomi’s colour heightened a little. Fenworth did 
not look towards her ; they entered the little wood. 

Ken, who had been following, here joined Patricia, 
who was gathering sticks to help the sergeant-major 
with the fire. He walked beside her, without offering 
to help with her burdens ; with his eyes on the two 
in front, he said : 

“Tl be your husband, Patricia | ” 

“Thank you,” she answered composedly. ‘‘ But 
you can’t ride.” 

“Will you marry me when I can?” 

“Tf Mr. Puss-in-Boots dies,” 

“Who's he ?” 

“ My present husband.” 

- Poof!” Ken dug his toes in the dust. 

Naomi explained that she had brought a mining 
*ngineer of fame to join the picnic, and Fenworth 
helped with the preparations. She was in a gay 
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almost reckless mood, but before the end of the meal, 
despite her efforts, flatness became palpable. Mrs. 
Acton, taken up with the children, did not aid con- 
versation, and the others became shy and silent. 
Conscious of her own stupidity in spoiling the party 
Naomi suggested an early move. Fenworth had to 
press on ; he fetched his horse and threw the reins 
over his arm; she walked with him as far as the 
spruit, and then paused. The water swelled into a 
pool here, and within it rushes stood sentinel, 
lengthened by their own reflections ; around was a 
tangle of willows and fruit trees, which, in the spring, 
when all the rest of the world was bare, would be a 
bower of blossom. Naomi wanted some rushes and 
Fenworth cut them for her; for several minutes 
they stood laughing and talking by the side of the 
water, and not until her arms were full did they turn 
to climb the bank again. Standing then at the end 
of the bridge, with his reins gathered ready in his 
hand, Fenworth knew suddenly how much he wished 
to see her again ; he asked if she would come to see 
his mine ; she said that she would. Then she turned 
back to the others and he rode on—that was all. 
Yet it was this incident that led to the coupling 
of their names, for the whole story of the 
picnic was innocently sent on a round by Mrs. 
Acton, whose only intention was to cite a lightning 
impulse. 

At the hour that Fenworth and Naomi each turned 
to go their own way, in the little club-room at 
Hoheplatz, Bertram rose from a rubber of bridge, at 
which he had lost. 

“Unlucky at cards, lucky in love,” murmured 













ston. “ Thave no luck at all!” said Bertram, and _ 
he went out on to the stoep. 


Acton raised his eyebrows. “ One would have said 


that he had,” he said steadily. 


On the way out Ken had refused to drive. He had 
shrunk from the suggestion, which had been Naomi’s, 
with a white face, and was conscious that he had 
disappointed her; now when the party were once 
more in the ambulance, the sergeant-major drew 
Naomi’s attention. 

The boy had the reins in his hand, excitement, 
supervening upon steady determination to win back 
her confidence, danced in his eyes ; he was driving. 
They were nearing the bridge ; as they came close 
the sergeant-major offered to take the reins ; but the 
Stannard spirit was up, and now that the initial step 
had been taken, it held sway in the heart of the child. 
He signed dissent, holding the reins tighter; his 
cheeks flamed. It meant no little thing to him, an 
ambulance as big as a mountain, and an opening on 
to the bridge like the eye of a needle: he breathed 
heavily, the clatter of the horses’ hoofs on the bridge 
roared with intoxicating thunder in his ears. No 
great feat, the horses were heavy, and accustomed 
to draught ; they would not have swerved from the 
Pig way had they been trotting home alone ; 
| _ oe haem this, there was nothing to 
slowed a little ta the ny a eee 

Cena: ncline, and he heard Naomi cry: 


a tare “pin the jolting cart and leant over the 
on »_the boy's blazing eyes met hers, 
d within Ken Stannard died. 
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At the top of the rise near cantonments the party 
separated, Naomi got down from the ambulance 
with Ken, intending to walk back to White House 
with him. This made her late, and she returned home 
in the glow of sunset, arriving breathless. Yet, 
though it was with an apology she entered the dining- 
room, the delight of the afternoon was still in her 
eyes. 

“T own I am a wretch; hungry, Bertram ?” 

There were many days in the week when Bertram, 
busy on his own pleasures, would keep waiting the 
meal she had cooked; but to-day he had come 
straight back from the club and hung about in the 
hope of her return. For the last half hour he had been 
waiting in the dining-room by the writing table, too 
irritated by her prolonged absence even to move into 
the armchair; the return of the ambulance without 
her had fired the great pile of fuel he had heaped in 
his mind while he waited. 

Naomi’s eyes fell for a second on the vacant arm- 
chair; her body yearned repose; her mind, the 
delight of retrospection. She crossed to the fireplace 
and began unpinning her hat before the glass. She 
flung her hat into a chair, and raised the waving 
masses of her hair from her brow with warm hands. 
She did not attempt to tidy her dress, but mechani- 
cally pushed away under the ‘coil of her hair a strand 
that had escaped. 

“Oh, it was a lovely, lovely afternoon! I have 
never seen the veld more beautiful—and those darling 
children. Mr. Fenworth turned up and had tea with 


” 


The cloud that enveloped Bertram deepened. 
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ea Bertram had moved to the table and was 


faomi took a cloth from the sideboard drawer, 
and spread it on the table. She flung down spoons 
and forks. 

“ What a noise!”’ he said. 

She distributed the silver more calmly. ‘‘ My 
heart is singing and wanted an accompaniment. Am 
I changing, Bertram? Becoming no more than a 
noisy drudge ?”’ 

His reply was indistinct. 

“Come, scold me, if you will not sing! Away with 
gloom. I promise delicacies on your horizon in ten 
minutes.” 

She busied herself with the small oil stove in the 
kitchen, but the light was gone from her eyes. The 
kaffir boy should have been present to help her but 
he was not ; a saucepan lid slipped. With a sudden 
movement of anger she threw the lid down and it 
rolied to a far corner. This momentary exhibition of 
her feelings relieved them, and she pursued her tasks 


More quietly. The vegetables had already been 


cooked ; she turned them into the steamer for re- 
heating, and went out to the hanging meat safe on 
he stoep to sg meat. Her hands did not 
‘est a moment in their task of preparation. Deter- 
minedly she turned her thoughts from the present, 
and they became occupied with Fenworth and the 
fight before him. A little later she returned to 
Bertram. She placed the soup upon the table, 
went out again, and once more returned with hot 
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ing himself some salad. 


‘i Where is Rakewi? He should carry in those 
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She made no comment. 

They sat down. 

He turned back the lid of the tureen and a savoury 
steam arose; the simple fare was always better 
cooked than the long mess dinners. 

Naomi looked out through the window. Crimson 
had faded from the sky; in the fading light the 
endlessly undulating land looked grey. 











Vill 


God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose, 
Take which you please—you can never have both. 
—Emerson. 
Lapy Stannard veiled her dislike of Naomi with 
thin smiles. The General’s wife had never risen to 
the position her husband had won for her ; by reason 
of a pretty face she had ruled Hoheplatz until 
Naomi’s arrival, now she found most of the homage 
by which she had been surrounded transferred to 
that other centre which had its home in the little 
iron cantonment house facing the veld. It caused 
her annoyance to observe Ken's jubilant and Dod- 
drington’s steady attitude towards Naomi. The 
regard for another of these two souls living beneath 
her roof was a constant and galling reminder. 
— — i her mind like an obsession 
burning desire to make herself so 
that was taken from her. eee 
Naomi had occasion to observe something of what 
Was passing on the occasion of her visit to Fenworth’s 
Mine. At her own instance, but at Naomi’s request 
Lady Stannard had been i i Sha iribation, 
Si n included in the invitation, 
c offered the use of her carriage; with a 
twinge of disappointment at increasing formaliti 
at . tat mcreasing formalities, 
aomi, at Bertram’s desire accepted the off It 
was during this drive to Vred Sie ies 
0 Vredenburg that she became 


aware that a subtle language of eye and tone which 
98 
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Lady Stannard knew well enough how to exercise, 
was throwing its enchantment over Bertram. Per- 
ceiving a possible tragedy greater than the little 
woman dreamed of stirring, her heart first chilled at 
the response Bertram offered, and then grew hot with 
anger and sudden desire to let this hateful thing take 
its course towards some end that might involve a 
crisis; lastly, superseding other emotions, rose her 
courage and pride. For the moment she could do 
nothing, and she turned away her eyes. 

The old track leading from Hoheplatz to Vreden- 
burg which had existed before the war, was now being 
metalled, and bands of kaffirs were employed along 
its length. After a sweep at the foot of the higher 
kopjes it descended between stony, bush-scattered 
hills, On wet days mud lay upon it six inches deep, on 
fine days red dust hung like a cloud above the traffic 
of buckwaggons trailing heavily up to the canton- 
ment, or rattling downward, the black drivers from 
their high jolting seats straining at their iron- 
mouthed beasts, but driving always with careless 
ease and confidence. Vredenburg was disclosed only 
by the sudden turn under the heights of Friedrichs- 
kop, but from a mile away on a clear day, Reichstadt 
its higher suburb was visible, gleaming like a city of 
white tents upon green slopes, and away beyond this, 
hills that were real, and hills visionary, formed by 
dark blots of cloud shadow. As they rounded the 
turn under Friedrichskop, dust whirled from the 
wheels of a passing waggon, rolled away, leaving to 
their vision on the outskirts of Vredenburg a kaffir 
location built of old oil tins and scrap iron, and away 
beyond the town lands backed by the purple Griis- 
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~ senberg walls, Williams Plain, on which the great 
General had read his proclamation of victory on the 
day the British troops marched into Vredenburg. At 
this point they turned to the half right, taking the 
gentle, somewhat arid ascent, that leads to the 
Pietreiss Mine. 

As they drew nearer the aspect improved, clumps 
of blue gums and large gleaming water tanks backed 
the mass of iron cages, tall chimneys, and buildings. 
A miner directed them to the manager’s house, a 
double-storeyed building, standing back from the 





track in a plantation of young trees. The door of © 


the house was open, and as they drove up, Sir Herbert 
Vigors, head of the house of Schlemil, the Company 
controlling the Pietreiss and some other mines on the 
Reef, came out, preceding Fenworth ; he recognised 
Lady Stannard and stopped to speak to her. He 
was a short, thick-set man with a hard face and keen 
eyes. Fenworth presented him to Naomi. 

“You have come to see the mine? ’’ said Vigors, 
addressing himself to Lady Stannard. ‘An interest- 
ing toy it seems, I daresay. Fenworth here is a 
specialist, you need to know little that he cannot show 
you.” His back was to Fenworth, and he did not 
turn as he spoke, while the indifference of his tone 
rendered the words coldly formal. They had all 
descended now from the carriage. As Naomi moved 
— the steps of thesheuse, the impression 
Hs a igors did not like Fenworth was strong in her 
: Sra led the party upstairs and pushed open 
thay ee for bachelor quarters. The room 
. was large, opening on to a wide, stone 
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balcony, from which the view was to the left across 
the mine buildings, and to the right towards Vreden- 
burg. It was furnished with comfort, the floor was 
covered with a carpet of dark colouring, bookcases 
around the walls were well filled, above one of these 
was a line of framed photographs of the Pietreiss 
mine; a large writing table covered with papers 
stood at the far end of the room. The available 
chairs had been grouped around a tea-table near the 
open window, and a manrose from oneof these as they 
entered; it was Fremlin. Fenworth presented him 
to Lady Stannard, and after an exchange of for- 
malities, with his small eyes alight with pleasure, the 
journalist turned to Naomi. 

“ Ah, Madame,” he said, as he bent over her hand. 
“ Did I not say there would be war in Africa ? And 
you see I am come.” 

He spoke in a low tone, and she alone caught the 
words, When they arranged themselves near the tea 
table he sat down by her. Naomi questioned him 
while she poured out the tea for Fenworth, but it was 
not until her task was over, and the others were 
talking, that Fremlin leant forward a little, drumming 
his fingers excitedly on the table, and told her ofa 
post he was filling temporarily on The Reef Budget. 
He gave her news of Randall, and explained that he 
had met Fenworth first at Randall’s house. “I 
spotted my man right across the room, I take some 
little credit to myself for that,” he urged. ‘‘I didn’t 
know then what he stood for, but it was worth 
finding out. When I saw what he meant to do I 
determined to come out here to join in the fight. At 
that time he hardly knew himself that there was 

a 











_ going to be a ht, but we journalists, Mrs. Hestli 
anticipate; therein lies our success ! — 

~ And on which side are you going to fight?” 
asked Naomi quietly, while her dark eyes brimmed 
a little with amusement. 

’“ My dear lady, do you think there would be any 
satisfaction in swimming with the tide ? One may 
not even gain notoriety that way ; and it is part of 
my business to bid for that." He edged a little 
closer. “I'll tell you! There’s a paper, for which 
I am going to write. There’s a strong man—on the 
other side of this table; there are a handful of chicken- 
livered fellows who would be his supporters if— 
well, let us say, if they dared—and there is the mass 
of the people who, at present, I say it advisedly, for 
you never know when their temper may change 
swear by him, and what he has already done. On 
the other side—riches, principalities, and power ! 
Oh, it will be a good show! Look, they are making a 
move, we are going down to see the mine; let me 
be the one to show it to you.”” He rose, and helped 
to push back her chair. Holding it, with his face to 
the window and his back to the others, he said: “Is 
nose little woman the General’s wife ? Ah—I met 
tena during the war. Do you know one of the 

ost difficult things to account for in this world is 
the oteognee men marry ?” 

As oo Pogalenl out into the sunshine together. 
Avia tetenss quiet effort to displace Fremlin ; 

t | ‘tention was frustrated by Lady S ' 
who detained him, and he did net fatten 
not further attempt 


it; the two grou . 
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They moved first to the spot where the broken ore 
was raised from the mine in skips through vertical 
shafts, and thence to the sorting-room, where a 
number of boys in charge of a white man were ranged 
alongside a slowly moving belt sprayed with water, 
on to which the rock had passed after leaving the 
grizzleys ; the belt passed under the scrutiny of the 
sorters by whom the waste rock was thrown out for 
tramming to the dust heap; the pay rock, being 
automatically thrown off at the end of the table, ran 
down into the jaws of the crushers which were level 
with the floor. At the Pietreiss the stamp mill being 
some distance from the main building, endless-rope 
haulage was employed for carrying the crushed ore 
to the mill-bin, from which it issued piece by piece 
to the mortar boxes, to be broken to dust and thence 
water-borne through screens on to the copper 
amalgamating plates, where the greater part of the 
gold was caught. 

Fremlin explained the latter processes of the dis- 
tribution of the sands, and the part played by the 
percolating vats, and cyanide solutions, and finally 
passed outside with Naomi to some of the large tanks. 
He related a story of an ugly incident that had 
occurred at the Blumenthal, Fenworth’s former mine. 

A year before the war the Blumenthal kaffirs had 
mutinied. In the early dawn, with any tool or 
implement they could lay hands on, they had turned 
out on the veld. Fenworth had been away at the 
time ; but the sub-manager and another white had, 
after several hours, managed to persuade them to 
return without harm, and all went well until as they 
crowded into the compounds a scare was started that 








they had been collected there to be fired upon ; they 
had turned at the suggestion, rushing, in a turbulent 
mass, for the entrance; but F enworth, who had just 
returned, instantly grasped the situation and met 
them at the gates, and, fearlessly, one man against 
two hundred, stemmed the tide. 

The others were approaching ; almost an hour had 
passed in their tour through the buildings. Fenworth 
came up to Naomi, and this time Fremlin was forced 
to fall back. He joined Lady Stannard and Bertram, 
with a suggestion that they should visit some point 
in his company. 

“ Will you come back and see the result of some 
of our work?” said Fenworth. 

Naomi assented, and they moved towards the 
house. As they went up the steps he said, abruptly : 

“ Will you ride with me one day, Mrs. Hestling ? ” 

He paused, looking at her, forgetting to open the 
door. She had an impression that she was being 
commanded, though she guessed nothing was further 
from his intention than to convey this. She smiled 
suddenly—partly at his quick, authoritative manner, 
partly in pleasure—and agreed. They passed 
upstairs to his room ; Fenworth moved towards two 
large safes, one of which he unlocked with keys which 
he carried on his person. He took out a large lump 
of gold shaped like a brick, which was worth £4,000 
oh ee ~ month’s work, and placed 

: i Op oO safe for her inspection. She 
anid hand upon it, but for a moment she did 
Fenworth had been bitterly disappointed at bein 
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himself that he would show her not only the machi- 
nery, which as an engineer he loved, but the leaping 
power behind his engines ; it was of that power he 
was proud. He had started the Pietreiss ; all that 
it was he had made it. His sense of intention 
thwarted was so great that he almost felt she must 
be aware of it. He watched her closely, receiv- 
ing a lasting impression of her sweet face with 
eyelashes half dropped; then these flashed up 
suddenly : 

‘Your creative thought working in human destinies 
will also find embodiment! As I stood there to-day, in 
the midst of all the stir and noise, I understood what 
you had accomplished, and it excited me! The roar 
of the stamps is still in my ears.”’ 

Fenworth’s face had grown a little paler. With 
her impulsive speech she had removed her hand from 
the brick ; now he placed his own hand down upon 
it, where hers had lain. 

“The roar of the stamps is the mine’s heart 
beating ; by it we reckon our energy. In proportion 
as I fulfil my ambition to have every stamp dropping 
I am proving my case ; as a matter of fact we have 
only one silent. Despite irregular labour, we are 
keeping up the percentage per ton to what it was 
before the war; I spent this morning proving that 
to Vigors.” 

“The experiment is succeeding ? ”’ 

“ Yes, it is succeeding.” 

“ T have come on a red-letter day!” 

He did not answer. He noticed that her warm 
words were accompanied by a warmth of colour in 
her cheeks, as if her blood moved more quickly. 
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- “Im Vredenburg the other day I met a Mr. Hallet,” | 


Hallet ? Yes, the mining engineer ? 
“ He was discussing white labour.” 
_ “ Brom his own point of view ?”’ 

a - yours > = 

gee his shoulders. ‘I do not know; 
that is the truth. At present he is working with me.” 

Fenworth replaced the brick and double-locked 
the safe. Naomi watched him ; then she moved to 
the window opening on to the balcony and stood by 

it, looking back towards him. 

“ Against all these years you have lived in the 
country I can only count a few months, yet they 
have meant much to me.”” Her eyes turned outward 
again over the massed buildings, and there was a 
little catch in her voice as though she contemplated 
some immense project. ‘‘ 1 would like to share your 
belief in a great future for South Africa! "’ 

Her broken words fired desire for speech and self- 
expression that would have flamed into hot words 
but for his stern determination to hold himself. He 
moved to the table, and stood by it, his hand on a 
pile of papers, and it was quite quietly that he said, 
after a moment : 

“ And why not ? There is no reason that we should 
not believe in the ultimate amalgamation of the 
various white races. The first step must be the 
settlement of labour questions. There are many who 

believe as I do that it would be to the interest of 
the country to employ large bodies of whites, and 
who see in such a measure the answer to authoritative 
statements that public work is held up by shortage 
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of labour. They want men for work on railways and 
roads and drainage *’—his hand moved slightly— 
“ work which they say it is necessary to push forward 
if, as the result of arrested development, the Nord- 
vaal is not for years to come merely to sit and look 
at its vast potential wealth; then let them take it— 
white labour at a fair remuneration, and save the 
men who are starving in their midst!” His tone 
quickened. ‘‘ Do you think the men who desire to 
bring in Asiatics have any true economic purpose ? 
Their object is temporary gain. Is it to fil them 
coffers for a few years that we are to fling aside our 
great responsibility ? Nature’s limit to black labour 
has brought us to the cross roads. I defy amy mam 
to say our duty is not plain!” 

“ Yours is the statesman’s view.” Naomi dic ust 
turn; her eyes rested on the distant bills beyond 
Vredenburg. 

“You would remind me that I am & mame 
manager?” said Fenworth, with some Bitterness. 
‘IT remember that is how you saw this thing before. 
Must a man then divest himself of every Shred of 
manhood and patriotism before he touches this 
mining business? I deny that if he accepted the 
gold in the ground as the price of these qualities it 
would avail him, I have the imterests of the mines. 
at heart as much as any man im Africa, T would: 
place them on a permanent basis. that in, the future. 
would render impossible the recurrence of such a. 
depression as we are fighting at present; but if TD 
did not believe I could do this, F would) still bebewe.. 
that my duty to the cowatey came first, Wa. 
are known ; it is oper te my employers to. G 
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me. Labour, costly to inaugurate, but which I am 
using, and remember successfully, will become 
cheaper as demand creates the supply; if — 
we will bring whites in—why not ? This could b : a 
great white man’s land; climate is on our ids. 
Using the superior skill and intelligence that white 
labour would put at his command, any man giving 
his heart to this matter could prove within a yeni, 
perhaps less, that organised labour 1s the cheapest ! 

“Yet the mine owners are against you. 

“ Because they desire to keep power In their own 
hands! At present the few white workers lack 
cohesion and political training, virtually they are 
slaves of necessity, under strong control He 
caught the passionate note of his own tones, and 
broke off. ‘‘ Why do I talk to you 

There came a rustle of silk on the landing. Lady 
Stannard, followed by Bertram, and laughingly 

i ith hi into the room. 

talking with nem, bi ante. : 











Later, Lady Stannard left Bertram and Naomi 
at their house, and after they had parted with her 
they went through together to the stoep. The 
garden appeared golden ; the veld in the soft slanting 
lights of evening had opal tints. From whatever 
scenes Naomi came back to her own view it always 
seemed to her more wonderful; she stood quietly 
now looking out on the silence and peace, mentally 
contrasting this luminous space with the scene she 
had just left—the utilitarian, ugly, iron shafts, and 
brick buildings filled with the ceaseless roar of stamps 
and engines. More and more Africa was coming to 
mean to her the strange dual union of beauty, and 
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strength—in bonds, but struggling towards an 
ultimate expression of practical truth. Truth and 
beauty stood for essentials comprising every ideal 
of lesser magnitude, and she was momentarily 
torn with the fierce desire that accompanies such 
moments of rare perceptive emotion, to have her life 
given back to her fresh, and unspoilt by bitter 
failure and mistakes. 

Bertram sat on a lounge chair and lit a cigarette ; 
his face was moody. 

Presently Naomi, looking round, was reminded of 
the necessity for speech. 

‘‘ Lady Stannard would have been entirely bored 
to-day if it had not been for your company,” she 
said quietly. ‘‘She is amusing herself with you, 
Bertram.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“She desires that you should imagine yourself in 
love with her.” 

“Pooh!” He tossed away the match he had been 
twirling between his fingers. ‘‘ And if she does wish 
me to like her?’ he added, with some defiance. 

“T presume you will be man enough to refuse to 
like her too much.” 

He coloured. 

“Why ? Why should I refuse ? ” 

“Need I answer that ? ” 

“And how do you know anything about it? I 
don’t say she cAres, or likes me even; but why 
shouldn’t she? Is nobod¥ to have any sincere 
regard for me without you taking exception ? There’s 


something bitter in your heart; she feels it, she 
hinted as much,” 











“You're unreasonable, Naomi.” 

“Do you believe that any woman who could hint 
to you things about me can be worth your friendship? 
Lady Stannard holds a great position here, of 
necessity it precludes her even from such intimacies 
as might be permissible to other women.” 

Bertram took up a book and held it befort him ; 
but he did not read. He would have liked to turn 
the tables, and to find some occasion for reproach, 
but he was not, with all his faults, capable of the 
meanness of invention. His knowledge of Naomi 
forbade the suggestion that she could ever be 
disloyal to her word; he did not for a moment 
attempt any comparison of her life with his own. 

Suddenly Ken appeared at the end of the garden. 
Waving first, he proceeded to climb through the rails. 
At the same moment, Henderson, a subaltern, who 
had been shown through the house by Rakewi, came 
on to the stoep ; he was starting on leave and had 
come tosaygood-bye. Ken reached the stoep breath- 
less as Naomi was shaking hands, He held up flints. 

“T found these; they are for you and Captain 
Hestling | They make jolly sparks if you knock them 
together in the middle of the night !’’ He hopped 
away along the stoep. 

“ Jinks, where are you going?” 

“To put them by your beds so that you won't 
forget !’’ He disappeared. 

“« Jinks always looks"as if he had an elder brother 
who passed on odd kit to him,” said Henderson. 
“His general bagginess is no indication of the way 
he is going.” 
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“ Poor Jinks !’’ said Naomi, gravely, but her eyes 
laughed. “ He cannot imagine it might be a trouble 
to wake and strike sparks in the dark!” 

“Do you like kids, Mrs. Hestling ? ” 

“Yes, I love them, and their point of view.” 

“T didn’t know they had anything so fixed as a 
point of view.” 

“Fixed ? No, it swings all round the compass. 
Don’t you know the old story of the child who was 
taken to church and, at the first sight of the clergy- 
man in the pulpit, asked reverently : ‘ Is he Jesus ?’ 
and after the sharp negative: ‘Is he Punch?’ 
They are ready to read anything into anything.” 

Henderson leant back in his chair and laughed, 
his merry eyes closed to slits ; he loved the minutes 
spent in Naomi’s presence. He loved her eyes, and 
the shadows in her hair, and her rich voice that seemed 
to have laughter always behind it. Gradually he let 
the forelegs of his chair sink again, and his eyes 
reopening rested upon Bertram. “‘ What does she 
read into him?” was his thought. Bertram’s ill 
temper this evening was obvious. 

When Ken left the others he went into the passage 
at the back, and along it until he reached Naomi’s 
bedroom. He entered joyously, hesitated for a 
moment, and then laid the flints on a chair by her 
bed ; then he went out by the open doorway on to 
the stoep, the others were still talking ; he moved 
down the steps and up to the wire which railed off 
the Acton’s garden. At some little distance Patricia 
was busy with her dolls ; he called her, and she came 
up to the other side of the wire and clung to it. 

‘““ What d’you call me for ? ” she asked. 
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“To see if you’d come!” 


She pouted and would have left him, but he caught _ 


her sleeve. 

“ Patricia, I can ride now; I ride everywhere. 
Will you have me for a husband?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Mr. Puss-in-Boots isn’t 
dead.” 

He dropped his voice. ‘Bury him!” 

“ Riding isn’t enough; there are other things 
men do.” 

“You promised |” 

“ Well, I’ve changed my mind! You must drive 
a buckwaggon, then I'll think.”’ 

“ Think what ?” 

“ About it.” 

“I know what I think—that I hate you,’ said 
Jinks. 

She slid from the wire on which she had climbed, 
pe with a flirt of her muslin frock prepared to 

“ Patricia—I want to tell you something!” 

“ He isn’t dead,” she repeated ; but she cocked 
one ear. 

de I want to tell you that I don’t care if he never 
dies. Its imdifference to me if I marry a girl. I’ve 
got castles—better castles than you'll ever live in— 
in the air.” 

“ The air,” said Patricia, somewhat slowly, for his 
retort had confused her, and she wished to overwhelm 
him with her knowledge. ‘‘ The air is full of German 
Hag cag in the milk, too, and in the water, 

‘ in your castl ll di i 
fas <% yo es and you'll die—die 
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But Patricia stepped back into a hole that had 
been dug that morning for a rose bush, and her 
sentence was never finished. 

* * * *” * * 

In the manager’s house at the Pietreiss, Fenworth 
sat alone. His thoughts went back to his first 
meeting with Naomi on the stoep, when she had sat 
before him in her crumpled apron opening Randall’s 
packet ; then to his second view of her, her entry 
into the Stannard’s drawing-room on the evening of 
the dinner at White House—to their meeting on the 
veld. The real significance of each scene was at last 
clear to him; here was a woman who might have been 
in his life, whose presence at his side would have 
opened fresh worlds to him, as it would also have 
increased his power for work. The breaking of his 
own habitual reserve had revealed the fact of his 
growing feeling for her to conscious thought. 

The essential strength of his nature did not flinch. 
It forbade fear that any woman might ever be more 
in his life than he intended she should be, and guided 
him to a deliberate decision to accept and profit by 
the rare sympathy that had come into his life. 
Naomi had never seemed to him a woman whom it 
would be necessary to guard from her own emotions, 
and he did not gauge what his claim might imply. 
It was characteristic that his attention blazed where 
it was focussed, the light of his dominant thought— 
within limits set by his inviolable integrity—blinding 
him to lesser issues. 











IX 


Never yet 
Before or after have I known the spring 
Pour with such sudden deluges of light 
Into the middle summer ; for that day 
Love, rising, shook his wings, and charged the winds 
With spiced May-sweets from bound to bound and blew 
Fresh fire into the sun, and from within 
Burst through the heated buds and sent his soul 
Into the songs of birds, and touched far off 
His mountain altars, his high hills, with flame. 


The Lovers Tale. 


AFTER her visit to the mine, Fenworth did not see 
Naomi for three weeks. He was kept busy in 
Vredenburg owing to difficulties that had arisen at 
the Pietreiss. On March 29th he went to Harts 
Vlei to be present at the meeting of miners and 
residents whom Sir Philip Comyns was addressing. 
At this meeting Sir Philip Comyns, of the Associa- 
tion of United Mines, passed in review the proceedings 
of the Diepfontein Conference which had lately been 
held for the purpose of discussing railway and labour 
problems. He pointed out that as a result of the 
Tepresentation of the Colony there was to be sub- 
stantial reduction in the rates on groceries and build- 
ing material in order that working men might be 
= enabled to live at a cheaper rate, and having thus 
won his audience to a good temper he proceeded to 
state the conclusions of the Conference on the sub- 
ject of white labour. The unanimous opinion of the 
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Members had been that the prosperity of the mines 
affected not only the Nordvaal but the whole of South 
Africa, and involved national interests; and that 
shortage of unskilled labour was crippling the gold- 
mining industry, as it was also retarding the bold 
policy of economic development which, if the Nord- 
vaal was to become a great colony, was necessary 
to all public work. He maintained that owing to the 
labour famine, only two courses were open to the 
Government—competition against the mines and 
other industries for native labour, or abandonment 
of the railway programme, and stagnation ; and he 
warned his audience to beware of paralysing retro- 
gressive doctrines that sought to regulate the output | 
of the mines by the present labour supply. 

The speech told. Fenworth, sitting in the body of 
the hall, and Fremlin, in his reporter’s corner, with 
his sharp little face and prominent imperial thrust 
forward, were aware that the great struggle had 
begun. On the platform were many prominent men 
representing miners’ associations, some for, and 
others against, indentured labour, a couple of trade 
unionists, and two or three representatives of 
individual mines; most of them took part in the 
discussion which followed. Fenworth left before the 
end; he had to elbow his way through a packed 
mass of people outside the building, those who had 
been unable to gain admittance numbering some two 
or three hundred. 

The following night in the Gordon Hall, Stephens- 
dorp, there was an opposition meeting inaugurated 
by the European Labour Association, when a 
of some four thousand men, drawn chiefly from the 
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working classes, took a pledge to prevent the intro- 
duction of Asiatics for work in the mines by every 
means in their power. The European Association 
had been formed some time back to fight all forms of 
colour, and within the last few weeks had actively 
taken up the cause of the mines. At this meeting 
several mineowners were hissed, and feeling ran 
high ; Fenworth was again present, but took no 
part in the proceedings. He returned to Vredenburg 
by anight train. The Reef Budget the next morning 
contained a full account of the meeting, and a flaming 
appreciative article by Fremlin, which was read up 
and down the Reef by hundreds of the working 
classes. The same day there was an abortive 
attempt on the part of a ring of certain well-known 
capitalists whose names were not afterwards forth- 
coming, to purchase the lock, stock, and barrel of 
The Reef Budget ; but Fremlin and the Editor had 
strong support behind them, and a hint of these 
proceedings in the next issue increased the sale of 
the paper by one thousand copies. Nothing could 
have pleased Fremlin better than to find himself thus 
in the thick of the fight, and to know himself feared. 
On the fifth day after his return to Vredenburg, 
Fenworth rode out to Hoheplatz. He found Naom! 
on her knees putting milk away in the refrigerator, 
which stood in the little passage outside the dining- 
room. Without any formalities he said at once that 
he was come to remind her of her promise to ride 
with him, and in the hope that if she had an engage- 
ment she would set it aside. 

His direct way of stating what he wished always in- 
fluenced Naomi in his favour; she looked up smiling. 
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‘My engagements were to turn up the hem of a 
skirt, and to cook the dinner, but I will break them!” 

‘“‘ And Hestling ? ”’ 

“T will not deceive you. The dinner only needs 
five minutes’ preparation, for it is Mess night and I am 
to dine alone—unless you will dine with me?” She 
paused, leaning back a little, still kneeling, her hands 
in her rough, blue apron. Then her expression 
suddenly changed. ‘I read Fremlin’s articles, and 
the account of the two meetings. Were you there ? ”’ 

Fenworth leant against the corner of the case with 
his arms across it. 

“Yes. The working men in the Gordon Hall 
voted solid for white labour. Did you see Worstead’s 
speech at the Springweit meeting, reported in The 
Reef Budget yesterday?”’ His eyes flashed. “I 
have no desire to throw mud; capitalists have every 
right to look after their own side of the bargain, but 
when men like that who are heart and soul for the 
mines begin to prate of wanting this and that for the 
good of the country, one can measure their sincerity ! 
Worstead does not care a tikkie for the interests of 
the country where they diverge from measures that 
would increase profit and capital ! ”’ 

“They cannot win under their own flag therefore 
they borrow yours !’’ said Naomi. ‘‘ How was it that 
the miners gave Sir Philip Comyns a good reception 
at Harts Vlei?” 

“He gave them their sop first, reductions on rates 
and foodstuffs.” 

““Won’t you speak ? ”’ 

“Tam working. I will speak if necessary when I 
have all my facts. Come out, can you come out ? ” 








“ Yes, yes ! Where shall we ride? I have not been 
x out of the cantonment for a week; think of it! But 
E I watch the veld changing.”” She indicated an open 
door with a quick movement. “Do you see my 
little pantry there, and the window ? When I am 
standing there I forget to dry the tea cups i“ 

“ Who dries them?” 

“ Oh, how should I know!’’ She made her final 
arrangements hastily, and rose, shutting the door 
with a little bang. ‘‘ This wonderful intoxicating 
air perhaps! Ride with you? To-day | could ride to 
the end of the world! What is it, Rakewi? ” 

“ Store cart!” 

Naomi crossed the passage and pushed wider open 
the door leading to the back stoep. Outside in the 
road stood a mule waggon from the garrison stores ; 
the Kaffir, Rakewi, had gone back to it and was now 
returning with parcels ; she leant across the railing 
to take them. 

“You can’t think how work has endeared this 
little house to me,” said Naomi, speaking over her 
shoulder. “ It seems a law of nature that women 
should be moved by labour. What costs us most, we 
love most ; that would not be true of a man.” 

~~ Rakewi dropped a bag of sugar, stooping; he res- 
tored it with his great black hands to the pile he 
offered Naomi. 

“Ts man impatient ?”’ said Fenworth. “‘ Let me 

us carry those things !”’ 

rs “‘T would rather take them. Yes, man is impa- 
tient of pain, hating that which provokes it, unless 
it be a woman.” 

“ And if a woman causes him pain ? ” 
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Naomi balanced the packages. “ She seldom thas 
the power unless he loves her, and then he loves her 
more dearly by reason of her power!” 

“Who shall define love ? ” said Fenworth quietly. 
“ One is told that it is a commodity that does not 
wear well.” 

Naomi with her arms full moved towards the 
kitchen door; she paused, pushing the door with her 
shoulder, and turning her face to him, she laughed 
a little. 

“‘T will define it! An elusive element, of which it 
may be said that often you cannot have it unless you 
cannot have it; and you are mistaken, it increases 
with use, therefore it can never wear out ! ” 

She disappeared. 

Fenworth remained still, counting on her return ~ 
into the patch of light she had left empty. It was 
like some ugly disenchantment that it was Rakewi 
who finally stepped into it. 

“Missis say you find Baas in front garden. She 
gettim ready,”’ he said. 

Fenworth went through the house and found 
Bertram wandering round the garden with his hands 
in his pockets. He received the news of the proposed 
ride indifferently, and when Naomi presently came 
out dressed in her habit and wearing a broad brimmed, 
soft, grey, felt hat, he greeted her with a complaint. 

“This border is in an awful mess, Naomi, its pre- 
cious little Precious does to it.” 

She barely glanced at the flowers, detail was not 
for her mood at the moment. 

“But such as it is is Precious’ work,”’ she said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Will you be in to tea, Bertram ? ” 















“ No, I’m going to the club.” 
They walked round the house ; the soldier groom 
had saddled, and brought across a horse for Naomi ; 
Bertam moved to its head, the creature nosed his 
sleeve and neck. It was Fenworth who mounted 
Naomi. She was a daring rather than a good rider. 
She gathered up the reins carelessly, and would have 
held them so, fidgetting the horse, had not Bertram 
readjusted them. Then her foot which had slipped 
out of a stirrup which was too long for her touched 
the chestnut’s flank, and he reared impatiently. 
She laughed. 

“ All right !”’ 

She turned the horse’s head to the gate and sidled 
out of it, bumping Fenworth who was mounting. 
The horse now really excited swung round in the road 

_and more or less out of hand started at a gallop toward 
the rough crest of the slope. 

Bertram watched, but without anxiety. He had 
seen the same kind of thing happen before; Naomi 
always came home safely. 

Fenworth following at a steady pace caught her up 
on the crest. They descended on the further side to 
a track leading between green kopjes; the canton- 
ment dropped out of sight behind them, and still 
they swung on until at last they reached the limit of 
the great chain whose hollows cradled Hoheplatz. 
Between scraggy bushes and boulders the land here 

fell away to sweeping prairie broken by a rounded 
knoll, and on to ranges of lonely land and hills. The 
breeze fanned the ripe grass about them to gentle 
undulation. They pulled up, and their horses, with 
nostrils still distended, nosed the swaying plumes. 
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Naomi’s hat had shifted a little in the wind, the 
sun was on her face. She drew a deep breath, and 
as she let it escape again, she said : 

“T pity the man who can ride from Dan to Beer 
Sheba, and cry ‘ ’tis all barren!’ And yet, do you 
know back there in the little cantonment there are 
people who call this monotonous ! It is all so wonder- 
fully full of suggestion that sometimes one is forced 
to hold one’s breath; do you feel that ? When I first 
saw the veld in spring, the light shadow of clouds 
upon the tender green, fleecy suggestions of possible 
trouble, seemed to rest so lightly, just as in the 
beginning, fate rests. Now see life—fullness; in the 
long grass you can hear the whisper of a thousand 
thoughts and emotions; trouble is not yet, only 
consciousness of power—’’ She paused: “I have 
been six months in Africa, I cannot see the end, but 
I divine more; the veld has not yet yielded me its 
secret.” 

“You have read your own joy into it,” said Fen- 
worth. “If the veld has other secrets to yield, it is 
your own life and experience that will be the key to 
them.” 

She scarcely listened to him, her head set back in 
enjoyment of the breeze sweeping the kopje. ‘‘ There 
will never again be anything quite like this life in 
Africa! It excites me! One feels too much. Out 
here in the great lonely space one is in touch with 
something man has not yet tarnished. ‘In the 
beginning, was God.’ ”’ 

‘God is in the midst of the fight, too,”’ said Fen- 
worth. “ Failure and corruption obscure our vision 
and hinder progress ; but they cannot hold it back,”’ 














me He ssid poignantly aware how much the alter- 


sating lightness and seriousness of her moods could 
es: his world had been empty of the element 
of feeling that breathed warmth and spiritual force 
into her lightest word ; his fierce desire to claim this 
woman, who was anothers, to mould the nature of 
flame towards burning perceptions, strained mightily 
in its leash ; but he crushed the living, leaping thing 
in himself that cried to her. Bertram stood between 
them ; clearly he saw the figure, trivial, insignificant, 
of a man who did not count, yet by reason of w hom 
the man who did not know Naomu's secret history 
must believe that all that might have been was 
stillborn. : 

“T iba te veld as a wonderful setting to your 
work ! Oh, I am hopeful of the future ; all miracles 
seem small compared with the potentiality of a 
single seed ; when the first suggestion of what the 
Nordvaal might become stirred within you, the aa 
you conceived was already moving towards f ; 
ment by the action of your thought. I won 7 
could there be any great cause in which one co 
fail to believe ?”’ ain 

With her vehement words beating in his ears, 
across the plain Fenworth for a moment saw fulfil- 
ment, recognised its shape and glory. At last, after 
what seemed a long time, but was only a few 
moments, he looked towards her, forcing himself 
back upon hard facts. 

“Tn this immediate question of labour in the 
mines the chances are against success. I do not 
lack courage because I tell you the truth. I am 
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preparing my statements and they will have to 
reckon with them ; but the ring against us is very 
strong.” 

‘Will they try to buy your silence?” asked 
‘Naomi aftér a pause, during which her thoughts had 
runpare**.. 

-“ Try torbuy it! I suppose it is difficult for you 
to picture the power of the largest body of mining 


companies in the world. If I am in their light, they 
will break me.” 


“ How?” 

“T should lose the mine, no other work would be 
open to me; it is quite simple.” 

“ But, if that was to happen, outside Africa——” 

“ Africa is my world.” 

They had urged their horses forward again and 
had been descending for some little way by a path 
grown rough and steep. Reaching the level they 
turned out to their left over rugged ground, and now 
close to them wound the Nine Mile Spruit, whose 
banks they had touched five miles away on the day 
of the Steinitz Brug picnic ; as everywhere along its 
course, here was thick verdure of heavy willows and 
fruit trees. Naomi desired to buy some apricots, and 
Fenworth pointed out the lonely farm to which the 
land belonged. They rode on and turned in through 
a broken fence, some boys, who were harnessing a 
team of donkeys, making way for them. 

‘‘ The farm was gutted in the war,” said Fenworth. 
“ Williams’ troops approached Vredenburg from the 
south-west. The Boers made a pretty determined 
stand round about here, and about a mile to the south 
there was an engagement. The goth infantry were 
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tween this and Heilweit, and one of their 

aes man extraordinarily beloved by his men, 

was picked out by a Boer rifle from those*kopjes. He 
was the last man to my knowledge killed in the war. 

Is it all to count?” <a ‘ 
' t,”’ sal ; ; S 
ia Ered halt-covered with overhanging trees, 

which they approached, appeared scarcely Taek than 

aguttedshed. Througha frameless window which it 
was the occupants habit to close when necessary with 
planks, a rickety chair, and a bed covered witha 
patchwork quilt were visible. They rode round to 
the front where there were roughly flagged ‘etepes 
vines clung to an angle of the ruin, a small child was 
sitting on the grass, and some golden ducklings 

waddled away at their approach ; beyond was 7 

spreading acacia, beneath which stood an old buck- 

waggon, and in front at thirty yards distance a 

broken cactus hedge that enclosed crops bordering 

ruit. 

ithe farmer came out to speak to them, and Fen- 

worth treated with him for the apricots, for which , 

was arranged Naomi should send. The Boer invite 

them inside to drink coffee, a Dutchman's single 
ready notion of hospitality. Naomi dismounted, 
and they tied up their horses and went into a bare 
room with uncovered brick walls. The vrow, 4 
coarse, heavy-looking woman, cleared the room of 
children, and after serving them, disappeared. 
Naomi was the first to wander again into the sun- 
shine. She knelt down on the flags outside, trying 
to win the attention of the youngest child, whom she 
found playing alone. The little thing was at last 
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induced to stretch up grubby hands to catch the 
brim of her felt hat ; she gave it disastrous tugs, and 
Naomi leant herself to the game with sundry little 
exclamations and joyous suggestions dear to a 
baby’s heart. The child was wearing an old straw ; 
suddenly, in imitation of the position to which she 
had for a second pulled Naomi’s felt, she lifted her 
hands and pulled the battered rim over her own nose. 
Words will not paint the quaint, suspended action. 
Naomi laughed, throwing back her head. It was 
at this moment that Fenworth came out straight upon 
the little scene; she rose then with a laughing apology. 

The farmer, stooping to move the child away with 
one hand, asked her if she would like to see the bit 
of ground between the farm amd the spruit, where 
jack fruit and pomegranates were ripening. 

With the spirit that always welcomed adventures, 
however small, Naomi acquiesced, and the man 
showed them a gap in the cactus hedge through 
which she and Fenworth could pass. A number of 
children eyed them from different points, but did 
not follow. ; 

“Families of patriarchal size discount depreciation 
of this climate,’ said Naomi, as Fenworth held back 
a clump of maize to let her pass. 

He agreed briefly. 

Close to the damp air of the spruit growth had 
strangled growth; on their left stood mealies and 
high grass so secluded from wind by the tangled 
mass of trees that no breeze had stirred the pollen 
which scattered like powder at a touch ; the apricot 
trees with their golden load interlaced above in 
unpruned confusion. They reached the spruit at 
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last and found that it opened to a wide pool, bordered 
with mossy banks; at the further end there was a 
ford, one or two trees beyond, and then the open 
country. As they came closer some gaily dressed 
kaffirs came down to the edge of the stepping stones 
and proceeded to wade across, their figures passing 
slowly in and out of the light and shade. 

Naomi sat down on a fallen tree trunk ; throwing 
her head back for a moment she closed her eyes in 
enjoyment of the sunshine; when she reopened them 
she found Fenworth’s gaze upon her face. He spoke 
at once : 

“There must be conditions under which even a 
heart like yours would falter ? ”’ 

“They would begin—when my spirit first refused 
to respond to joy.” 

“ Your heart would then be broken ? 

“No; hearts do not break.” She paused. “ Pain 
that is past bearing brings an end; pain that lasts 
may be borne. It is seldom that a soul labours 
under such conditions that it can make nothing 
whatever of its environment ; that alone can repre- 
sent failure, and only failure that is absolute and 
final can be tragic.” 

They sat together for an hour by the ford. 

When they rode back eventually on the far side of 
the hills, the sinking sun towards which they at first 

turned, blinded them; but presently they turned 
from the sunset, and their shadows, growing longer 
as they rode, reached out to touch the land ahead 
like phantom outriders testing the ground before 
they reached it. There was no track; they galloped 
through the long grass, stirring the evening mists and 
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the pollen. From a point four miles away they saw 
Vredenburg, the sunlight striking windows, then 
behind them the red ball took its last dip and suddenly 
the distant town sank into the gathering night; their 
shadows vanished, and the air was cold. They rode 
through Dakka Poort and up under a little frown- 
ing blockhouse on to Hoheplatz. It was almost 
dark when they reached the little house facing the 
veld. 

Fenworth got down at the gate, handing his horse 
to the groom with hers, and went round with her to 
the front stoep. They stood at the top of the steps. 

“You must dine with me,” said Naomi. 

“May 1?” 

In one hand she still held her gloves, whip, and 
habit ; she turned, calling : 

“Rakewi! Rakewi!”’ 

There was no answer. They were absolutely alone 
on the shadowed stoep ; the little blank windows of 
the unlit house reflected the stars. 

“He has made some silly mistake,” said Naomi. 
“Tt doesn’t matter ; I will wait upon you. Perhaps 
his stupidity would have spoilt the evening’’—she 
laughed softly—‘‘ you have no idea what he is like. 
I told him he must take visitors’ cards upon a salver, 
and the other day when the Stannards called he ran 
out with the tea tray. How perfect it all is; watch 
how the stars are trembling !”’ 

She had come close to the rail; he had not heard 
her little tale about Rakewi; for a second, in the 
gathering darkness, she turned towards him. A 
breath would have bridged the space between them ; 
he moved slightly. The next second Naomi crossed 
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the stoep and took up a box of matches left on the 
wicker table by Bertram. 

* T suppose you have your pipe ? You must make 
yourself content for a little while.” 

“ Thanks,” said Fenworth. He took the matches 
from her, and drew out his pipe with a steady hand, 

And she went away from him into the gloom, 
singing as she moved. 

Later on, when he heard her at work in the dining- 
room, he joined her. She had spread the cloth and 
laid the table, and had candles lit and a light on the 
sideboard. 

“Little Claus is out on the roof,’’ she said. 

“Little Claus ? ” 

While she talked she moved to and fro placing 
things on the table. “ Don’t you know Andersen’s 
fairy tale? It was little Claus who forced the good 
wife to bring out all the fine things she had hidden 
in her cupboard for another guest. Fortune favours 
you, to-morrow magnates are to dine here; the 
Immortals urged me to be forward with my pre- 
parations.” 

“Don’t spoil your plans; give me bread and cheese.” 

“But J am hungry.” 

She went out again to the kitchen ; presently, she 
called to him to bring her a cloth that was hanging 
in the pantry. He remembered the little room, and 
struck a light and found the cloth. She needed it 
for the plates, and apologised for the simplicity of 
her arrangements. 

“T like them,” said Fenworth. “ Why heap up 


gold and silver? Metals attract the ]i Sty: 39 
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They carried in the dinner. The table was set 
with lights and a piled dish of granadillas, the fruit 
of the passion flower ; the nights were still sufficiently 
warm to admit of the doors being wide open. They 
sat down, continuing snatches of discussions started 
in the afternoon; they spoke of Cecil Rhodes and 
his dreams for Africa—Fenworth had known him 
personally—and came back to the labour question ; 
he gave it as his deliberate opinion, to be proved 
astonishingly accurate at a later date, that the 
Chinese question used as a political cry would be the 
rock upon which parliamentary interests in the mother 
country would be wrecked. Then they drifted to 
lighter subjects ; Naomi rose to light the samovar in 
preparation for their coffee, and gave an account of 
how that morning the kaffir from the farm who, 
according to primitive habits that obtained, usually 
brought her milk in whiskey bottles, had turned up 
with only one, and an excuse that on the jolty veld 
the other little bottle had died. 

“ He is the ugliest kaffir I have ever come across,” 
she said, coming back to her seat. ‘‘ All smile, with a 
head. like a gummy ball stuck over with burnt 
match heads |” 

Fenworth leant back in his chair and laughed ; he 
thought of the daily procession of gummy balls 
at work in his mine; the words conjured up 
for him the aspect of the boys exactly. Presently 
she said : 

‘Sometimes the dark veld seems to me a sea; 
this tiny room a cabin, the wooden walls complete 
the illusion.”’ ‘ 

“‘ Where shall we sail to?” 
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“We will not sail to-night ; I have no desire to 
leave Hoheplatz.”’ 

“We will anchor. Is little Claus responsible for 
the wines, also? Let me fill up your glass.” 

She let him half fill it, then she raised it: “] 
drink to your success !”’ 

“Thank you.” He paused, looking down, and 
then straight at her: ‘‘ Give me a toast that would 
be acceptable to you.” 

“ Drink to mine!” 

She thought for a second of Bertram ; beneath all 
the irritation he so constantly roused in her warm 
nature, behind all her laughter, the dominant idea 
and object of her life was always present. 

“To your success? I am humbled that I must 
drink to your success without knowing what most 
you want.” 

Laughter rippled to her eyes; she guessed how 
far his thoughts wandered from the truth. 

“ Yes, that is how you must drink to it.” 

He raised his arm, drank, and put the glass down, 
and sat still, holding the stem of it and looking at 
her. How beautiful she was ! His gaze rested on the 
warm oval of her cheek, on the sensitive smiling lips. 

“You have taken so much interest in all that 
absorbs me and I know nothing about you,” he said. 

“ What should there be to know ? You have eaten 
my mayonnaise,” 

‘ bas I know you can cook.” 

“T can sew also; next tim i 
Gite tear cree aeeee € you come I will wear 

“T shall not see it.’ 

“ Why ? ” 
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Fenworth rose; to sit still watching the light 
mockery of her eyes had become all at once im- 
possible ; he moved a plate to the side, and he came 
back and stood with his hand on a chair at the left 
of the table. He thought he could speak lightly, but 
the rough edge on his voice betrayed him. 

“‘ Because I shall see only you.” 

She looked up quickly, their eyes met. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Naomi’s mood of careless enjoyment dropped 
away. She was suddenly conscious of her position 
alone with Fenworth ; of the immense silence of the 
veld that wrapped them round; of some physical 
strain that was like a hand at her throat and about 
her heart. 

A slight breeze fanning in from the veld stirred the 
flame of the candles. 

She shifted them. 

Fenworth forced himself to look above the flames 
to the open. “‘ The wind is rising.” 

“ All the rigging is taut, this is a brave little ship,” 
answered Naomi. 

“Tt should be safe in our keeping.” 

After a second Naomi rose, breathing a little 
quickly. ‘It is hot in here—isn’t it? Let us go out- 
side.” 

On the stoep she stood for a few moments by the 
railing, the cool air on her face. Looking straight 
before her without turning, she finally said : 

“You—who are so strong for truth—what would 
you say of anyone whose whole life was a lie?” 

His answer was long in coming. Her strange 
question instantly, poignantly, reminded him that 
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her life held a secret; that Randall, with definite 
knowledge of her past, had told him so; yet his 
hesitancy arose from no doubt of her; when he 
spoke, at last, it was quietly : 

“ Tf it was a man I should probably say he was a 
blackguard.”’ 

“Some lies are justified | "’ 

“No.” The word came sharp and quick. He 
waited for what she might say next. 

“We are getting very serious ! ’’ mocked Naomi, 
her breath caught; she covered the fact with a 
movement and sat down, relating a little joke about 
some chair that Rakewi had mended. 

But she could not hide from him the fact that she 
was suffering ; her determination to hide her pain 
hurt him ; he was hurt also by his own failure to 
interpret her, and by the exclusion for himself which 
such failure carried. 

There came sounds of a door shutting on the far 
side of the house, then the door of the dining-room 
was opened and banged; Bertram came through. 

_“ What, you here, Fenworth ? Stayed after your 
ride? Allright ; don’t move.” 

_ He walked to the railing and leant against it, a 
little unsteadily ; the light from the dining-room 
a noe face and red and gold 
ghiies, ed bridge winnings in his 

‘* Paid for my dinner! Like sitting j ni? 

Fenworth’s chair creaked suddauty i a nhl 
he got up and moved to the railing; he put his hands 
upon it, looking out on to the dark veld. 

Have a smoke?” said Bertram, : 
- - 
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“No, thanks.” 

“Well, anyway, why shouldn’t we have some 
drinks ? Tired, Naomi? I’ll bring them out.” 

He moved back into the room; his first action 
was to take up the lamp, Fenworth went in and took 
it from him. 

“Tl take that ; you have to find the drinks.” 

“ Right |” 

Bertram brought out the bottles and glasses ; he 
miscalculated the height of the table and they jingled 
as he set them down. Naomi drew nearer; as she 
shifted the syphons her hand trembled. Fenworth 
stood back in the shadow; as Randall had been in 
the past, so now was he, conscious of acute antagonism 
to the soldier ; Bertram’s easy manner jarred him. 
He was stung by the fact that there had been in his 
tone not the faintest shadow of jealousy, even when 
he had seemed to cast an aspersion; either he was 
lacking in appreciation of Naomi, or he was arrogant. 
He looked between the husband and wife into the 
dining-room where he and Naomi had supped,jand 
where the candles which they had not blown out 
were still burning. 

Bertram pushed a glass forward, and raised his 
own. He looked at Naomi, his arm was quite steady 
now, but he spoke expansively:  « 

“T have always thought that there is but one 
woman in the world,” he said. ‘I drink to her!” 
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The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 
—Enmerson. 

Now and again on the rise and fall of the veld, one 
moving speck was visible. In the distance beyond, 
the high ripening grass took orange hues that melted 
in cloudy purple ; there was a freshness in the May 
morning suggestive of the frosts that would whiten 
the grass during the African winter which was just 


The little speck moved on steadily, hidden now by 
a wave of the land ; although Jinks’ small pony was 
galloping across those vast fields of distance, he 
seemed to make slow progress. 

A great change had taken place in Ken Stannard in 
the last five months. His clothes were neglected and 
untidy as of old, and his face was still thin, but 
beneath the skin there was a warmer tinge of colour; 
the unchildlike, deep sockets of the eyes had filled, 
and in the eyes themselves there was a growing 
fearlessness. 10se who loved Ken no longer feared 
what had once been the doctor's fiat. He sat his 
pony almost carelessly, and almost carelessly held 


ment; his colour heightened 
134, 
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for a moment, but he showed no fear and rode on 
without checking his pace; he had in hand a bold 
adventure. 

He had learnt to ride but found himself still out- 
side Patricia’s favour; both his imagination and 
spirit had grown ripe for the brewing of some 
mischief that should serve the great end of forcing 
her appreciation. Thus he rode, to take his part im 
the day’s work with men. 

He was already five miles from cantonments; eight 
miles further away, beyond Lansdowne, troops were 
assembled for a field day that was to be witnessed 
by a great General from the South. Ken had screwed 
up his courage to ask if it would be possibile for hime 
to be present, and his request had been refased_ 
From the sergeant-major, who some months ago 
had witnessed his triumph at Steinitz Brug, and who 
since then had been a firm friend, he had gleamed 
information as to the probable disposal of the troaps, 
and graphic descriptions of possibilities had made 
him burn to be in the midst of the excitement. He 
decided to take risks. 

The foreign General was to leave cantonments at 
ten in the armoured train, for which, since the war, 
a line ran out on to the veld, passing Lansdowne. 
Jinks rose with the dawn determined at least to see 
the start, his first thought being that he would lie 
hidden upon the veld at a point that it must pass, 
playing his own game of scouting ; but turning this 
matter over in his mind he had painfully realised that 
the train would appear and pass him in a flash ; since 
then, his plan had extended. ‘ 

The little red pony was heavy with sweat; on 
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the last mound, before the prairie dipped to the 
permanent way, and within sight of the ganger’s hut 
shadowed by two tall gums, Ken got down, scanning 
the rails each way with excited eyes. Then he looped 
up his reins and turned the pony round, hitting him 
on the flank. Startled from his grazing the pony 
left him at a trot, which became faster as he realised 
his freedom, and in a few minutes he was lost ina 
wave of the land; Jinks was alone. 

He adjusted a handkerchief covered with blood 
about his knee ; then he descended towards the hut, 
wishing he could tell the time by the sun, but deeming 
it still early. 

The ganger, a rough bearded man of mixed 
English and Dutch descent, was not as a rule over- 
worked. His care was the permanent way. The day 
before he had been over the greater part of it to be 
sure all was well for to-day’s unusual proceedings. 
One duty now remained to him; when the train was 
due to pass through he would go out to the line with 
his green flag. There were as yet twenty minutes ; 
he busied himself repairing a small chicken run which 
contained half a dozen scraggy hens. 

In due course, Ken, with his small hands in sagging 
pockets, appeared round the corner of the hut ; he 
asked for water. The man was surprised, but he 
went into the hut and brought out some water in a 
bowl, and they talked a little by the fowl run, Ken 
parrying awkward questions, and burning to open 
his business; there was a pile of empty kerosene 


tins near by, and he seated himself on them. The 
ganger was a dull man; aft : : ‘ 
boy to himself. er a little while he left the 
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“What do you put logs on the line for ?”’ said 
Ken, suddenly. 

* Logsi?t* 

“IT came that way,” said the boy mendaciously, 
waving an arm in the direction of Lansdowne. 
“‘ There was a kaffir putting a log on the line.” 

“When?” said the ganger, standing upright, 
“Where was he putting it ? ”’ 

“ About half a mile on, he was pulling it across. 
I expect the train is going to stop there.” 

The man uttered an oath, he was alert now, there 
was life in him. 

“Do you know what you're saying, boy ? Or have 
you been dreaming ? Tell me the truth at once! ”’ 

Ken felt a qualm. 

“‘T haven't been dreaming, not since last night. 
What’s the matter? What does it mean? ’’—he 
clutched the man’s coat—‘‘ What does it mean ?” 

“Mean ? "’—he rolled out another Dutch oath— 
“Mean? Why, that bad spirit is out amongst the 
kaffirs ; what else should it mean? ’’ He strode out 
and gazed up the line. ‘‘I’ll have tostop them here!”’ 

““Couldn’t you move the log? They'll be angry 
if the train is stopped, perhaps. It’s a big General 
on the train, almost as big as my fa—as Stannard. 
Oh, they’d be angry p’raps! You'd lose your place, 
I daresay; that would be awful for you now you've 
mended the fowl run.” 

The man looked at his watch. ‘‘ Half a mile, you 
said? I could get there; but they would miss me 
here.” 

“T can wave a flag!” cried the boy; his heart» 
leaped. ‘ iF ata 









feos 
the plan seemed feasible ; the ganger particularly 
es thing should go wrong ; there had been some 
trouble the last time the armoured train was out and 
. he had been cautioned. The flags and lanterns were 
in his house, Ken went in with him, and was given a 
green flag taken from amongst others that were 
lying in a heap ; the man took a red one, and an iron 
rod as a lever. He instructed Ken to wave at the 
approach of the train; it was not due for a quarter of 
an hour ; he started off, leaving the boy alone. 
When he was gone, Ken changed his flag for a red 
one. A mud wall surrounded the man’s plot, running 
out close to the line; he established himself on this. 
“T hope he'll be slow,” he thought, as he climbed to 
position. 
Ten minutes later the armoured train, an engine, 
and a couple of trucks came in sight of the ganger’s 
station. The General from the South who was to 
witness the field day was one of whose irritation and 
impatience men stood in awe; therefore, although 
the train was running to time, it was with some 
dismay that the engineer in charge perceived the red 
flag and the small boy who waved it; he looked 
vainly for the ganger, and slowed down. Amongst 
the officers who leant over the side between the drab- 
coloured guns to see what was happening, was 
Doddrington, who had been detailed to accompany 
the General through the day. 

Ken slipped from the wall and limped forward, 
the bloody bandage still about his knee. He came 
to the train and stood in the rough grass beside it. 

“<= it 4 all right, he said, turning his face upwards. 

At least it will be, there’s something on the line, 
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the ganger’s gone to see. I said I’d wave for him; 
you can go on slowly, you know.” 

What is on the line ? ’’ said the engineer, leaning 
forward. 

“ Logs,” replied Jinks, blinking a little. 

The engineer hesitated, then he looked back. “ I’ll 
take her on slowly,” he said to the man behind him. 
“ We'll see if there’s anything across.” 

The General leant a little forward. ‘“ Mind the 
boy,” he said. 

“TI don’t know how I can get back to canton- 
ments,” said Jinks, addressing Doddrington and 
suddenly raising his voice. 

Doddrington’s suspicion changed to certainty. 

““ Wait,’’ commanded the General. ‘“ Who is that 
boy ?”’ 

He had supposed him to be the ganger’s son, but 
the voice rang otherwise. 

“ Stannard, Sir,” said Ken, moving uncomfortably 
on the bound leg. ‘“ I—my pony’s bolted home.” 
He looked towards the cantonment. “I'll try and 
walk.” 

But the General's hand still indicated that the 
order to proceed was not given. 

“Would you like to come and see a field day ?” 
he asked. “‘ We’ll take you back this evening. No 
one to bathe your leg you know, or that kind of 
thing. No nurses on the veld.” 

Jinks’ eyes flashed. 

“IT would!” 

He lifted his arm, the brigade-major stooped and 
drew him on to the iron ladder. _— “o.8 

“Hurting you much?” he asked, indicating the leg. 
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" “No—Yes, a good deal,” said Ken, struggling on 


to the platform. err : 

The General had turned away, his interest ex- 
hausted ; the men kept Ken between them. He was 
hot from excitement ; he took off his hat, and the 
rash of air blew on his black hair and odd, little, lean 
head. He began to look at the guns, in a few seconds 
to move cheerfully, forgetting the leg. When they 
had ran just within a quarter of a mile, the ganger 
was seen standing at the bend of the line. Doddring- 
ton intimated that they should push on, and the 
train rushed by ; for a moment Ken contemplated 
a ducking, but instead stood up to his full height, 
peering over the iron side, a broad grin on his little, 
lean face ; the ganger stared open mouthed. 

The General from the South departed the same 
evening ; after he was gone, General Stannard, who 
sat alone in his room, sent for Ken. 

The rays of the setting sun entered the room 
obliquely and touched the figure of the General and 
crossed swords upon the wall. 

The boy came, he stood a little to the left, at one 
end of the table. 

_For a few seconds the General regarded him in 
silence, marking the change the months had worked, 
Temembering words Doddrington had used that 
afternoon, and feeling at his heart the tugging of a 
ate te as Jinks’ gaze met his steadily. To the 
very treme was ominous ; he clasped his soft hat 
ie se rte me ?”” said the General at last. 

~“T said you rsa oo aeons 
s Rot to go, don’t equivocate.” 
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The General paused. “ Do you wish someday to be 
a soldiér ? ” 

“Yes, 1-—” 

“You appear not to understand that the first 
lesson——”’ - 

“T know it!” Light shot up suddenly into the 
dark eyes. ‘‘ Sergt. Jain told me!” 

“ Well?” 

“First duties is keeping your clothes clean, and 
turning out smart with no buttons missing.” 

“The first lesson is obedience. You are worth 
nothing until you have learnt it. Nothing; do you 
understand me ? Soldiers would have no use for you. 
You told a lie also, delayed your superiors. You 
behaved badly.” 

A tremor passed over Jinks’ face. 

“You behaved,” said the General slowly, “ unlike 
a gentleman.” 

They faced each other, father and son. The old 
man hesitated, he yearned to bring himself into touch 
with the boy. He had seen the light flame, and 
watched it die ; Jinks’ face was now pale and pinched 
reminding him of what it had been months before ; 
he felt that he had killed something. His rugged 
heart was full of pain, but he knew but one road to 
honour; to express his estimation of growing 
courage he found no words, nor did he guess Jinks 
would have valued an outstretched hand. 

“T have nothing more to say, you-can go.” 

Ken passed out, and the curtain fell. The General 
remained watching the way the boy had gone; the 
past rose up before him, his own courtship of his wife, — 
his domestic life of the past few years, and then, a 








picture of Naomi, as he had come upon her in her own 
garden a few days previously, with Ken stan at 
her side. 


It was to Naomi that, later on, Ken gave his own 
broken account of this interview. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said. ‘‘ Your father understands 
so well.” 

“ Understands what ? ” 

“ That a chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Iron is forged in the fire, Jinks.” 

“ Was what I did like a weak link ? ”’ 

“Yes, the disobedience and—the lie.”’ 

“T wish I was like you! ’’ he said, slowly. 

“No,” cried Naomi, with quick pain. ‘‘ Don't 
= that, Jinks! We are all made in the image of 


* * * * * * 


The month of May slipped slowly on. The gardens 
of the cavalry quarters facing the veld blazed into 
colour, the veld beyond them ever changing to 
mellower tints across which the evening lights took 
wonderful tones, until the plain seemed like a great 
Stage upon which by some unseen hand coloured 
lights were turned. In Naomi’s garden, cosmos— 
the weed of Africa—had long grown high, the starred 
blossoms reaching above the stoep rail in masses of 
= and white, a storm scattered the petals, and on 
t al ove see like blood-stained snow. 
ties beg tot os on was infectious, other 

rtram was 


Bert 
po : gloomy and depressed, the quality 
a. that enabled her to take pleasure ‘ small 


exasperated him. Difficulties pressed, he 
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owed money on a betting debt, but did not choose to 
tell her, and thus was subject to the annoyance of 
seeing her order some rose trees from Vredenburg 
as a result of small savings ; half of these trees—in 
a moment of enthusiasm for the Acton’s garden in 
the planning of which she was helping—she gave 
away, and he had not even the satisfaction of seeing 
his own plot look brighter. Well, let her do it, 
spend her time and money how she liked, he could 
drag along somehow, he could go to hell! So he 
thought, but he went in fact to pleasanter places. 

He was often at the Stannards. Lady Stannard’s 
veiled speeches directed against Naomi gave him a 
curious satisfaction, ministering to that tendency, 
so often present in the weak, to desire to hurt that 
which they feel is superior to them. Naomi per- 
ceived this difficult mood, and questioned him. Was 
it the trial of these days that was raising a barrier 
between them? Life would be harder if they could 
not work together. Her tone invited confidence ; 
but he let the occasion slip and, being ashamed, 
would not tell her. 

Lady Stannard was irritated ; she was aware that 
Naomi had many friends, and that she made herself 
remarkable when she spoke against her; there was 
no outlet for her feelings. Patricia Acton was one day 
with Naomi when the latter came to tea, and this 
irritation was vented on the child who had told some 
simple little tale, and then, corrected, had repeated 
it differently. 

“ Ah,” Lady Stannard had commented waspishly, 
from behind the tea urn. ‘‘ Truth lies at the bottom — 
of a well!” ; - 
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Patricia—quick to catch the tone which, to a child, 
conveys so much more than words—with hot, 
swimming eyes had flung herself from the room. 

“ Two flies at the bottom of a well. What's she 
mean ?”’ she asked, furiously. The flowers in the 
border only nodded and waved at her, none of them 
could answer. Ken, subsequently finding her, 
appeased her with granadillas. 

“TI will be your husband, Patricia,” he said, 
pertinaciously. 

“T don’t want you,” she replied, and having 
finished the fruit she flung the husks pettishly away 
to enforce her indifference. 


* * * * * * 


Fenworth did not come to Hoheplatz again until 
the end of May; Bertram and Naomi were both at 
home, and he had tea with them on the stoep. 
Bertram afterwards left to go through some papers, 
but returned in less than half an hour with a cloud 
on his face. Naomi, glancing up, was aware of his 
mood, and her mind became at once occupied with 
the fact that something had upset him. He came to 
the top of the steps reviling Henderson. The sub- 
altern had been rebuked for owing money to the 
Mess. At Bertram’s request the adjutant had 
written to him on the matter since he went on leave, 
and his reply had now come. In the adjutant’s 
temporary absence it had fallen to Bertram to open 
the note, and he read that the money had been sent 
but that he himself might expect ‘a stinker.” In 
his hand he held the unopened letter to himself to 
which presumably the words referred. 
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“Have you got it?” asked Naomi, when the 
trouble had been made clear. 

“What ?.” 

‘« His letter to you ?”’ 

Bertram declared he would not open it, that 
Henderson was obsequious enough if he wished to 
get out of some duty, and that he would bring up the 
whole matter before Macdonald. 

“At least, see what he says. I will open it, shall 
I?” she said, extending her hand, and gently 
drawing the letter from his. ‘‘ That would not inter- 
fere with your showing it afterwards to Macdonald.” 

Her face was grave, she opened it, and glanced 
down the half sheet. 


“ Dear Hestling (Henderson wrote), I’m awfully 
sorry if I have caused any annoyance in that 
matter of the money. I have written to the bank 
to send it, and hope you'll have no more trouble.” 


Naomi dropped the note into her lap, then on 
second thoughts tossed it to Fenworth. Leaning 
her head back she laughed joyously. No laughter 
was everlike Naomi’s ; Fenworth, trying to read the 
few lines, felt the air about him leaping. 

Bertram, standing above them on the stoep, 
flushed with anger. From that moment he hated 
Fenworth. 

The next second, Naomi, perceiving her error, rose. 

‘Tt is the humblest letter imaginable,” she said, 
moving to Bertram and placing her hand on his arm. 
“You were not meant to open the other, and it was 
only bravado, and after all, just what one might 
expect from such a boy, don’t you think ? ” 
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“No, I don’t think anything of the kind,” said 
Bertram, roughly. 

At the tone, anger flashed up in Fenworth’s eyes. 
He stood now on the steps, Naomi’s back was towards 









: him, her hand still against Bertram. 

! The eyes of the two men met, flashing 
: antagonism. 
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XI 


Our chief want in life is someone who shall make us do what 


we can. This is the service of a friend. 
—EMERSON. 


From the doorway of her kitchen Acton surveyed 
Naomi. She was standing by the table, her hands in 
a basin of flour. The sunshine which wrapped the 
veld without streamed in here also; it touched her 
hair, and bathed her white apron in bright light. A 
long array of creams and trifles was set out upon the 
dresser ; but at the moment, more prosaic cooking 
was in progress. 

“T have just heard about the committee asking 
you to make things,” said Acton at last. “ As if you 
had not enough to do already!” 

Naomi, who had not been aware of his presence, 
looked up at the sound of his voice, then her glance 
fell to the sweets which she had been asked to make 
for the supper of a dance to be held in the canton- 
ment that evening. She had risen at five o’clock to 
get through her work ; she was not yet tired however, 


the freshness of the early morning seemed to cling 
about her. 


“They were no trouble!” 

% Well, it’s awfully good of you!” said Acton, 
coming forward. ‘‘Couldn’t I help with whatever 
you are doing? Be pot boy, or scullion; I'll work 
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for love. What is that wonderful arrangement of 
peaches and cream?” 

“Tt is for your dinner,” said Naomi, laughing. 
“They are the peaches you gave me yesterday; | 
knew you had a dinner to-night and that the cook 
is sick ; I thought I would send it over.” 

Acton came close to the table and taking up a 
rolling-pin stood it on end. ‘“ Any more excuses ? 
I wish I could bring home your sins to you; you 
never will take anything in labour, or in kind, from 
anyone.” 

“It would be horrid if it were so,”’ said Naomi, 
stopping her work for a moment, as if his words gave 
her pause. 

“it seems absurd, but I am quite sure my wife 
meant in a way to pay you back with those peaches 
for all you do for her. I heard all about your cloak 
which you cut up for her last week, just because she 
couldn’t get one in Vredenburg and cried about it. 
You know, we try to do things for you, and you won’t 
let us; it is unfair |” 

. I don’t like to take anythin ; that’s quite true,” 
said Naomi, kneading “0 ca Tt ile! be some 
ae pride in myself ; I will try and root it out, 
= am afraid it springs from something very deep 

own. And I love to give, you don’t understand ; 


; makes me happy, there’s no unselfishness about 
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‘She paused in he 
ct ede “ation and looked at him earnestly, 


of her hand, leavin 


window and back =a fall; he moved to the 
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T don’t quite know where you ought to be,” he 
said, half sullenly. ‘ Not cooking im a beastly little 
hole like this! ’’ 

“ Quite high-minded people have lived in kitchens,” 
said Naomi, rolling the dough into little loaves. 

“I stand corrected! The Queen of Hearts———" 
He leant a little forward. “ You represent her i 
Hoheplatz.” 

“And who the knave? Thanks.” Site moved 
some bowls so that he was obliged to siiét iis pasition) 
then she laughed a little. ‘‘ 1 should mot knuow whist! 
to do with too many hearts, unless I might gut! thier 
in the soup. As to cooking, it is 2s good an aamupae- 
tion as anything else ; the chief mecessitty aff lite is 
that one’s energy should be kept mowime. Mints, 
you see, flows into cakes and bread—Bertzam says 
he has never tasted better! The crispmess if wait atte 
the cottage loaves, and one’s love of all thimgs alluring 
and charming into the dimple on the tap!” She 
raised a small loaf, then returning it to its fellows on 
the baking tin, she carried them swiftly over ‘to ‘the 
oven, placed them in, and closed the door. 

Acton was silent ; he had never met anyone like 
Naomi Hestling. 

She began to clear up. The pin that fastened the 
strings of her apron had come out, and the bib 
sagged. She moved to the dresser to get another ; 
holding it, she hesitated a minute, then she asked 
him to put it in for her. 

He moved at once and came up behind her; as 
he bent to his task her lovely face was close to him. 
He bent and kissed her neck where the curls sprang 
from it. 
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Naomi brushed her hand quickly backward, and 
turned, facing him, her eyes strangely alight, her face 
quivering. 

Acton dropped his gaze. 

“‘T beg your pardon.” 

For a moment it seemed as if she would speak ; 
then she turned away from him to the table and 
stood still, resting her hand on the edge of a bowl. 
His eyes followed her, marking her unstudied grace, 
the slight droop of her head, her white arm bare to 

_the elbow. She spoke at last, and without the 
~ reproach he expected. 

“ Tf I'could only tell you all that is in my heart ! ”’ 

: His own gave a leap of wondering surprise. He 
‘ moved a step and paused ; again he moved, and this 
{ time he was almost bending over her, one of his 
hands resting near hers on the table. 
“Yes?” he said, for once half frightened at his 
own temerity. ‘‘ Tell me!” 
She turned, raising her head. He could have 
kissed her again; his mouth trembled, she was so 
_ mearhim, 
Ys af May I talk about what I please ? ” 
a Yes, yes!” His eyes burned upon hers, 
I want to talk about your wife.” 
oo withdrew his hand from the table and stood 
“Yes, what about her?” 


ae W 
aoe ad eg love her—and you, ah, you forget it 


“Tam sorry if I have offended you.’’ 


“ Ought you not rather t 
o meas irtati 
by their power to hurt her?” ae se agar 
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with sudden heat. ‘‘ You know, the kisses and smiles 
you bestow broadcast are of such very little account 
that it would not be reasonable to suppose they 
greatly mattered—if she were not pained.” 

“Isn't it rather stupid of her then to be pained 
over such trash?” said Acton, sullenly. 

“ Ah, I wonder if it is? Man expects to obtain 
through marriage an increase for himself of energy, 
happiness, and strength; but when, in a measure 
as a result of all these things, he brings forth— 
flowers of exuberance, shall we call them ?—they 
often bloom, so I have heard wives say, in other 
women’s gardens! I know you would name to me 
a string of things man gives his wife—wealth, 
position, a dozen others; but are the values men 
and women set on these the same ? How is it you 
men always demand that women shall marry you 
for love, and then too often begin straightway to pay 
in other currency?’ She paused for a moment, 
regarding him. ‘‘ Think of all you destroy, when 
you expect woman to accept material return for 
the fruits of her spirit and body.” 

“Well, after all women depénd on us for those 
things.” 

“For wealth? Yes, in a measure, under the 
existing state of things ; but there is no real wealth 
but life, and God has entrusted that to women. 
Every man that is born must pass through the mould 
of woman.” 

Acton stood by the window silent. 

She controlled the emotion that had crept into her 
tone—emotion that had stirred him to some dim 
perception of the ideals she held in a way that words 
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alone could not have stirred him—and said: “ We 
spoke of your kisses as trash, that is the stupid way 
one talks; you have more than trash to offer, the 
trash is the overspill, the wasting of force you might 
concentrate ; it makes for an outlet through which 
you pour away your life. Don’t fritter away your 
right to teach men how to behave towards women ; 
remember you may have a son.” 

“You put things wonderfully,” said Acton, 
flushing.a little." ‘“‘ But, after all, you can’t put 
yourself in my place. You make things appear 


easy, but as a matter of fact they are not. I'd like 


a son well enough, I suppose, but—nothing like that 
is likely to happen. We've got the jumps on at 
home; Patricia has tantrums, Maisie shuns me and 
floods the house with tears ; somehow or other we 
seem to have fallen out, that’s the long and short of 
it. Perhaps it’s my fault, and perhaps it isn’t.” 
“Before you fell out did you notice that her 
health flagged, and that of late she has been more 
dependent on you? Have you considered that her 


_ tears may perhaps be only a breakdown, and that 


there are times when even the strongest woman— 
and is not strong——” 

Their eyes met. 

He read the truth, and flushed up suddenly. With 
knowledge leaping up like a flame and confounding 
him, he was yet conscious—as if the picture were 
tegistered by some separate centre of his brain—of 
a. and nobility of the face on which he 


CENT ” ‘ i 
oats look after her better,” he said, dropping his 
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“Yes, do,” said Naomi, emphatically. She was 
at the table again now, with her back to him, 


collecting pots and pans. ‘ 
He moved to the stove and toyed awkwardly with 


a saucepan. f 

“ The great difficulty of making these things must 
be the sauces,” he said. at 

“ Ah, yes; cabbage for instance! I suppose, 1n 
the Mess, you always have it served with sauce 
piquante ?” ' 

She lifted the lid of one of the saucepans and 
turning glanced at him ; he had moved again, his 
hands rested upon a chair-back, and he was looking 
out through the open doorway. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

She snapped on the lid with triumph. 

“I have so much to do,” she pleaded cheerfully, 
sweeping up a pile of cloths. ‘‘ You will forgive me 
if I leave you. I have promised to go out this after- 
noon and this is the only moment left to me in which 
to twist up my hair before my little loaves are baked.” 

Nodding at him, she was gone. 

Acton’s gaze followed her; then he went out 
immediately through the open doorway into the 
sunshine upon which he had been looking. 

“ He will give you his heart,” Maisie Acton had 
said. ‘‘ When that day comes, give it back to me! ”’ 
Naomi went to her room singing. 

* * * * * * 

Hoheplatz is not now the primitive place that it 
was for a year or so after the war. No lady would 
be asked to cook for a dance supper; dances are 
held regularly, and the habits of an ordinary garrison 
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town prevail. In the days when General Stannard 
ruled, society was knit together by the necessity of 
a common helpfulness, and the frank simplicity of 
all arrangements. On the night of a dance, an old 
Boer waggon with hooped canvas top and a lantern 
swung at one end, driven by a kaffir and drawn by 
‘a team of mules, took most people to the garrison 
hall. It was already almost full on this night, when 
it called for Naomi. The swinging light gleamed on 
the shining dresses of those within, and on the red 
and grey evening uniform of a nursing sister who had 


- been fetched first from the hospital. Those in the 


waggon heard Naomi’s voice as she came out to the 
gate; it always moved those who knew her to 
some subtle expectancy. She climbed in; Bertram 
and Fenworth had come out with her, but they 
were riding down, and presently were left in shadow 
as the kaffir’s whip cracked, and the waggon swung 
on. j 

Naomi settled down. “Couldn’t we have the 
lantern at the other end? It interferes with that 
heavenly round of stars.”’ 

» One of the men stood up to unhook it, and it was 
passed along. 

Henderson, who had returned from leave the 
day before, was on the last seat, his leg on the step 
to avoid a lady’s dress. He looked out on the stars, 
and then at Naomi with his merry, admiring eyes. 

How many dances with you are in my horos- 
cope?” 

“ Look here,” broke in Acton. “I have the only 
Programme known to be in existence outside the 
Garrison Hall. I'll put it up to auction for the 
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benefit of Sister Jenning’s fund for extra comforts 
for the hospital.” 

The men, catching his humour, bid for it ; it reached 
an exorbitant price and fell to Henderson. The 
sister laughed, delighted, and asked them to auction 
something else. 

Naomi put up her first valse, begging that the 
bidding might be quick lest she was shamed. 

Henderson groaned to think that he had wasted 
his substance on paper, but he bid all the same ; the 
voices and laughter rang high in the old waggon as it 
swung on its way. The valse was bought by Acton 
for five pounds. 

You may hear of the incident still; this particular 
night is remembered by many when they think of 
Naomi—think of her as she was then, at the height 
of her vitality, at the zenith, as it seemed, of her 
power. There is no later date when she seemed to 
be moved by quite the same spirit as animated her 
this evening. Other dances were held later in the 
cantonment, but Naomi was not present ; General 
Stannard was known to have likened them to flat 
champagne. ; 

He met Naomi this evening on her entry to the ball- 
room; came to meet her quietly, but designedly, for 
he had seen her from the distance. The General 
danced perhaps five times in an evening; he asked 
her for the first valse; Acton was just behind. 

“T’m sorry, Sir,” he said. ‘‘I don’t wish to obtrude 
myself, but I have just bought it for five pounds.” 

And Naomi gave an account of the auction for the 
hospital, her eyes blazing at the unexpected piquancy 
added to the incident. 

if 
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“Ts that all they would give ? ” said the General. 


« And with such causes at stake ? It shall be mine 
forten!’” He led Naomi out into the room. 

She was dressed in the last of her Paquin 
gowns, her face was glowing. They took a few turns 
and halted at the end of the room, for there was now 
little swing in the General's movements. Many eyes 
were turned in their direction. Men who dared not 
approach hung about at a little distance wondering 
enviously what the General could be saying to her 
to call such radiance to her eyes. He was telling 
the story of the armoured train. 

Those watching were after all disappointed of their 
chance, for Naomi stood until the very end of the 
dance, talking, and then a man in plain clothes 
approached and was welcomed by the General. 

“ Ah, Fenworth,” he exclaimed, unaware that he 
had dined with the Hestlings. ‘‘ There is a great 
lady in the distance who in the order of precedence I 
must attend to. You know Mrs. Hestling? May I 
commit the most charming partner I shall have to- 
night to your care?” 

_The General moved off reluctantly to attend to 
his duties. Fenworth’s direct gaze was upon Naomi, 
The light in her eyes, the smile on her lips, all un- 
consciously changed to a welcome. 

They moved out by an upper door into one of the 
cool passages where people were sitting. It had 
been arranged that Fenworth should dine in can- 
Leg on this night before the dance had been 

ght of. It was this fact that occasioned his 
heen and it was his intention to leave shortly. 
aomi gave him two dances a little way down the 
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programme, and when the time came for them they 
returned to sit them out in the same place, this time 
finding it empty. The stoep of the Garrison Hall 
which, with the exception of White House, was the 
only permanent building in Hoheplatz, was wide, 
enclosed by a stone balustrade, and pillars that 
supported the upper storey ; in the open to the left 
rose a kopje, and a blockhouse outlined against 
stars. They sat down in cane chairs with a little 
table between them. For the first time during 
the evening Fenworth found himself alone with 
Naomi. 

“T have had a friendly and ominous warning to 
drop my experiment,” he said. 

She turned to him swiftly. ‘‘But it is succeeding ?” 

es 

“ They will not have it ?”’ 

“T suspect not.” 

“But the Directors sanctioned it; if they wished 
they could surely stop it—without notice ? ”’ 

“Tt is possible that they would prefer I should 
first prove it fails.” 

“You have been directly approached ? ” 

“No, it came from a man who meant well; he 
wished me to understand where my interests lay.” 
Fenworth laughed bitterly. ‘“ We all understand 
that well enough in Africa. There is to be a Board 
Meeting, and the subject will come up then.” 

Naomi was silent. 

He rested his closed hand on the table. “ If only 
I had a capitalist’s power!” 

Still she made no reply. He spoke again after a 
minute : 
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“ Tt is utterly useless to form plans if one has not 

ie the money to carry them throug a ‘ 

% “One carries them as far as one can. 

i “ To see them rendered abortive ! ”’ 

% “ Effort is never wasted, the thought is an incen- 

ee tive to courage; not that there is need for me to speak 

to you of courage.” 

“Yes, There is!’’ His hands were locked now 
in front of him, his elbows on his knees, and his voice 
was dry and hard. “I suppose everyone has black 
moments, these are mine. I anticipate failure, I 
see this thing at last—naked; myself guilty of 
fanaticism in pitting myself against the solid wall 
of a threefold policy.” 

So intimate had Naomi become with his line of 
thought that no explanation was necessary. She 
understood that he referred to the existing inclina- 
tion to overstate labour requirements, to minimise 
the efficiency of kaffir labour, and belittle causes 
which had produced the labour famine. She under- 
stood too, what he might have been too proud to tell 
her, that if his experiment was stopped, all he might 
say would be powerless to controvert the general 
impression that he had failed, and thus the cause of 
labour was likely to suffer rather than gain by his 
work. Her heart was eager to brace him in the face 
of this fresh difficulty. She was suddenly aware of a 
desire to move to him which, had they been free, 
convention would have been powerless to restrain. 
She sat quite still, her fingers quietly closed on the 

edge of the table. 
fe ““T feel your need.” 
a. “Need ?” 
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The low questioning word rang sharply, none who 
dared pity Fenworth might hope to influence hirn. 

But Naomi had no dream of pitying, she answered 
steadily : 

“Your need is to contemplate failure without 
anticipating it ; face the fact that failure may attend 
your effort. What if it does? It seems to me your 
courage is not complete until you admit the pos- 
sibility ; you admitted it to me the other day on the 
veld, and it did not crush my hope. I can contem- 
plate failure, yours, but not that of the Cause.” 

Fenworth’s fingers were locked tightly, he was 
aware that she was brave, brave to say such words 
to him. 

Naomi leant a little forward excited with the 
pressure of her thoughts. 

“The particular aspect of the Divine idea which 
separately we are each working out is but one part 
of universal life, even failure may serve some end, 
how can we tell? The only thing certain is, that 
though it may be baulked for a moment, truth is 
always sure of an outlet. Once we grasp that thought 
it lifts us above the pettiness of egotism and, 
incidentally, above pain—we lose sight of ourselves. 
Our part ’’—she moved her hand slightly—“ and, oh, 
it seems to me no small one, is to respond ; realisa- 
tion may be kept for others, yet ours will have been 
the greater privilege, to carry out the moulding and 
forming of that which they accept !”’ 

Fenworth was silent for a long time, at last he 
said : 

““ Women have always been apart from my life of 
work. I find you—there, in the heart of dt.” 
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Again there was a long silence, then Naomi spoke : 

““T suppose the lives of those of us who desire to be 
sincere have a common touchstone. I seem in the 
heart of your work because work claims my sympathy 
and because I have always felt so strongly that all 
life is burning towards great ends, and that only those 
who are in touch with this great truth are truly 
living ; the very soil beneath our feet is lifting with 
the superhuman effort of delicate stems. I am con- 
scious of what the earth holds as I tread upon it, and 
I am conscious of burning, human desire on every 
side as I breathe. I have always been like that, 
from a child, and some of these desires move one so 
powerfully that ’’—she breathed with difficulty— 
“they seem to catch one by the throat.” 

“Yes,” he said, controlling his voice with an 
effort. “‘ What things move you like that?” 

“ Your work out here, as you have taught me to 
see it, gives me that feeling. Just now—when you 
spoke of being stopped, and for a moment one saw 
the life of the whole thing stemmed, it raised suddenly 
just the fierce feeling I speak of.”’ 

“Thank you for telling me that.” 

Blood thrummed in Fenworth’s ears, beating like 
the waters of some turbulent tide; though he did 
not look towards Naomi he was keenly aware of the 
warm, gracious lines of her figure, of the hair that 
he would have given years of his life to hold and 
kiss, of the breath that he knew could leap so 
exultantly—above all, of the spirit that was flame, 
alae 

Cacticcal . hi me never been a virtue he had 
n; but from the first he had read 
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in Naomi’s independence of action and thought a 
courageous truthfulness—she could fire with pride 
and anger and own herself wrong in the same breath ; 
the unfolding of this nature had been a revelation. 

With ideals that had become his long before he had 
met her she had become now so intimately associated 
that he guessed that if it were ever possible for her 
to fail himself or others she would drag.down not 
only his estimation of herself, but his beliefs, but 
knew it without fear; man-like he thought he could 
read the whole heart of woman, he thought he read 
Naomi completely now. 

He rose, white-lipped, his nerves quivering to 
unnatural steadiness; the music starting again in 
the distance made his movement natural. They 
walked together down the length of the stoep and 
entered the lighted hall. For one second, as they 
said Good-night, their eyes met; hers as they rose 
were full of that vehement desire to help which was 
burning within her; his, in an immobile face, were for 
an instant like twin fires, filmed. 

Doddrington, who had seen them, approached to 
claim Naomi; but while she replied mechanically to 
his voice she was conscious only of Fenworth passing 
away from her through the crowd, and it was not 
until, near a distant doorway, his figure mixed with 
others and was no longer distinguishable, that she 
recovered her presence of mind. 

A man had just tapped Doddrington’s shoulder, 
and told him the General required him. She turned 
to him : 

“Go, I will wait for you in the cool beyond the 
doorway.” . 
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_ He turned reluctantly, and she passed back again 
and stood alone in the throbbing darkness. 

She did not notice that the curtains were presently 
again drawn aside, and that a woman came out. 
Neither was it until she was close to her that Mrs. 
Acton recognised Naomi, then she exclaimed : 

“Oh, it is you—I am glad! ’’ Taking for granted 
that Naomi’s partner had gone to fetch something, 
she asked swiftly, as she sat down on the edge of a 
chair, “ Will he be long? I have come out here all 
alone, to rest. Not being strong—oh, Naomi 3 
Suddenly she leant her little fair head forward against 
the balustrade, and tears fell. 

Naomi turned, and then knelt down; pressing back 
the thought of her own emotion, she took the 
delicate hand in her own. 

_“ Maisie,” she said, using the name for the first 
time. ‘ What is it?” 

“I don’t know; perhaps I ought not to have 
come to-night. I felt faint suddenly, and frightened. 
Oh ”’—the fingers in the quiet grasp fluttered—‘ I 
know I ought not to have come ; it has tired me, and 
then—then I get frightened! I love the thought 
of a baby when one turns over the little socks and 
things, and yet it is terrible, it frightens me so!” 

% But you have had two children.” 

Yes; it makes no difference,” 

The music of the swinging valse drifted to them. 

* Think of what they have been to you.” 
ing a pate And I ought not to break down 
a: hiss seeing you, and being able to let myself 
po ape She lifted her head with more 

age, already wondering at herself now that her 
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physical dizziness was passed, She must Deavnit > 
tender gaze and again caught at her hamé acnpuisively 

“ Naomi, we all come to you in our troubles, and 
we know nothing about you or what you wamt; you 
never tell us! But have you all you wamt? Some- 
times I have wondered. Have you? Did you ever 
want a—a baby?” 

She watched the beautiful face. The walse still 
continued in dizzy strain that whirled on and on, 
but for the women momentarily the world stood 
still ; Naomi could not answer, words froze upon her 
lips. - 

* * ” * 

Doddrington did not return. At the beginning of 
the next dance it was another partner who claimed 
Naomi, a young subaltern whom she did not like to 
disappoint ; they danced until the music ceased. 
Then Naomi sent him for her fan which she had left 
upon the stoep, and she waited against the wall at 
the end of the room while he threaded his way through 
the brilliant crowd. Doddrington came up to her 
and for a minute stood at her side in silence, not 
apologising for his delay, but apparently watching 
the moving people. His heart was beating unevenly. 
At last he said : 

“I think your husband ought to go home.” 

Her eyes, with fear instantly sprung, turned to 
him. 

‘Did the General send you to tell me so?” 

“No, no. But he sent me on an errand to the 
card room.” 

Through a far doorway the subaltern was returning 
with her fan. 
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“ Let me go away with you at once—from here,” 

Doddrington made way for her, and they went out 
into the i, His honest eyes now looked 
straight into hers, his heart was wrung for her, 

* Shall I try and persuade him to come to you? ” 
he said. 

“Yes. .I will wait for you at the door.”’ 

He left her, and she waited for a second until her 
partner came out looking for her ; she thanked him, 
and made an excuse for not going with him to sit out. 
Then she passed down the passage to the cloak room 
to get her wrap, and afterwards to the open doorway 
to ask for her trap. She had made arrangements 
that their own trap should fetch them, but it was 
possible that it had not yet arrived. It was there 
however; the man brought it round, and she went 
back and waited by the entrance in suspense. 

On leaving her, Doddrington went straight to the 
card room of which the door was open. As he 
approached he saw the table at which Bertram had 
been sitting. He had risen now and was leaning one 
hand upon it, the light striking his fair hair. The 
men at the table looked constrained. Bertram kad 
lost heavily, and the fact that he had taken more wine 
than was good for him had become obvious with his 
growing excitement ; he tossed his head back, and 
se one hand into his empty pocket. , 

‘as “ play again,” he said, unsteadily. “ My 

He swept his hand over the table to collect the 


cards. Doddrington, wh a pe 
Ieid-a Rend on his = tonetheny now level with him 
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Hestling, you are wanted outside; can you 
spare a moment?” 

“No,” said Bertram, shaking himself free. 

One of the men at the table leant forward ; his spar 
struck Doddrington, who raised his eyes; the 
General and Macdonald’ were entering the room 
together. Doddrington swung round, he gripped 
Hestling quietly. : 

“By heaven, man, spare a moment, or you'll be 
too late!” 

He impelled him towards the door close to them 
which opened on to the stoep. His imsistence 
momentarily alarmed Bertram, and he stepped 
through, peering into the darkness. One of the other 
men rose and closed the door. 

“This way,” said Doddrington, passing om ito 
the shadow. Having gained a little distance, he 
added: ‘‘ Your wife wants you; she wants to go 
home.” 

Bertram stopped. 

“Wants me? What the ——” 

“Yes. See her at least, it may be urgent! 5 

Bertram looked back, then muttering, followed 
Doddrington through the men’s cloak room and 
came out into the hall. 








XII 


If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness 
" rd, Thy most pointed arrow take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


WHEN Fenworth left Naomi he went out into the 
night. His blood was hot with belief that from the 
woman to whom his work was so vital he could, if he 
sought, wring an acknowledgement of his personal 
mastery as a man ; he grappled with this knowledge, 
aware that for himself and Naomi intimacy was no 
longer possible, and that it remained for him to snap 
the cord and go straight out of her life. Instant to 
his need, the iron manhood that had kept him clear 
of commercial intrigue, now projected the firm 
decision. 

The kaffr, Rakewi, had taken his mount back 
with Bertram’s to the cavalry stables; he walked 
up the long, sandy road, which led on to the southern 
ae ~ the hill, his own movement, and the cool 

r, serving to steady his pulses. When he at 
last reached the stables asda tam, locked, but a 
rm by one of the further buildings made him suspect 
Bs conga of the kaffir, and he walked on and 
none they returned together, and he went 
er Pa and himself girthed up his mare. When 
eaten at seg the stables they saw, in the star- 
tack, the Hestlings’ trap turning in 

at the gate; Rakewi ran dq. then vg, 
, Own to see if he was 
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wanted. Fenworth stood for a moment watching 
the indistinct moving shadows, wondering if anything 
was wrong ; then, leading his mare, he moved down 
the slope from the stable, and was met by Rakewt, 
returning for a possible tip. The kaffir volunteered - 

“Groom dere! Baas drunk.” 

The long row of quarters lay dark and silent save 
for the single splash of light from the Hestlings’ trap: 
The thought of all those empty houses decided 
Fenworth to hand his mare to the kaffir. Naomi 
was already out of the trap whem he veacliect tiie 
stoep. Bertram got out, he swayed 2 little, aud 
peered at Fenworth : 

‘Wanted me to bring her home! Wow cam leit 
after her now. What! I’ve a deal am; musiige 
back to the fellows.” 

“We don’t want the trap any more, Paacmus, 
you can take it. away,” said Naomi, cleaniy-. 

The man touched his hat, moving the trap iurwardl. 
Naomi looked past Fenworth, but she was aowamre aif 
his presence ; her laces rose and fell with her breath. 
Why was he there? Why had he come? She hadi 
forgotten the arrangement about his mare. 

He came on to the stoep, 

“ You had better go inside, Mrs. Hestling.” 

Naomi turned and went into the house, leaving the 
two men together. She turned up the light m the 
passage, and in the dining-room, and waited in great 
tension for any sound. 

“Which way to your room?” asked Fenworth, 
curtly. “ You are not fit to go back to the Hall; you 
had better lie down.” 

“Feel queer,’ acknowledged Bertram ; “but I 
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must go back. Come to my room first and have a 
drink. What? I'll bring it! Don’t say anything— 
she'd try to stop me going!” 

He stumbled into the passage, and towards his 
door, mumbling that it was dark. 

““T have matches here,” said Fenworth. He 
pushed the door to behind them, and struck one ; the 
lamp on the wall had gone out, he lit it. Bertram 
sat down on the bed. 

“ Thanksh, old fellow; demmed if I know why you 
make yourself useful ! ’’ 

“ And damned if I know how you can behave like 
this before your wife!” 

“ Oh, that’s it!’ said Bertram, leaning forward. 
A confused memory of the scene on the stoep when 
Naomi had given Fenworth Henderson's letter, and 
of his own feeling at the time, rose in his mind. “ My 
wife ! Seems she’s more to all of you than she is to 
me! Like to hang about, don’t you! I snap my 
fingers at the lot of you! She’s no man’s wife.” 

“You lie |” 

“ Lie, do 1?” cried Bertram, rising with a flushed 
face. “‘Demmed if I'll stand your infernal accusa- 
tions. I tell you she is no more my wife than yours ! 
Lie, do I? Ask her, man; ask her!” 

His voice had risen, but now he sat down again, 
holding to the bed. 

For an instant Fenworth regarded him with 
bitter scorn; then he went out, closing the door. 
He stood still for a second, then he strode forward, 
as if he were breaking free of something, and going 
to the dining-room pushed the door wide. Naomi 

was standing by the fireplace ; she turned her face 
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to him. Fenworth had no idea what words he was 
about to use. He stood in the doorway. 

“ What is Bertram Hestling to you?” 

“ What is he to me?” 

“That was my question.” 

“It is such a strange—why—why do you ask me 
that ?”’ She tried to laugh, as if even now clutching 
at some little joke—for surely he joked—might save 
her; but her face was pale. 

“ Are you married to him?” 

Fenworth’s tone had altered; its cold, fierce 
insistence seemed to cramp the muscles about her 
heart. Their eyes never moved ; some power beyond 
them was enforcing the silences as it was also 
impelling their speech. When her lips parted, she 
spoke steadily : 

“He is my brother.” 

The veins on Fenworth’s forehead suddenly stood 
out like fine cords. 

“Your brother—then why, in heaven’s name, are 
you masquerading as his wife?” 

Her face was white; she put her hand on the 
mantelpiece to support herself. Amidst her whirling 
consciousness of the descent of fate she did not 
question his right to force the truth ; the ascendancy 
which his spirit had imperceptibly gained over hers 
during the last few weeks gave him a right, she 
acknowledged, and her only bitter, instant anxiety 
was now to avert the terrible consequences of know- 
ledge that she had no longer power to keep from 
him. Fenworth had closed the door now and had 
come a little further into the room ; he waited, his 
heavy hand on a chair back. 
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[will tell you,” she said, between quick 
breaths. 
“Tf you please.” 
“ We were married. It was not until afterwards 
we found out.” 


“ When?” 

“ The same day—after the service. His mother 
saw a portrait of my father, then she knew.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Who I—who my father was. He had loved her 
under another name.” 

“ Bertram was his son ? ”’ 

“e Yes.” 

“ And she told you this on the wedding day. 
Why are you here?” His tones had risen, his eyes 








scorched her. 


Naomi’s lips were dry, she moved them slightly. 

“ Bertram pleaded with me.” 

“ To do what ?” 

“To live under the same roof.” 

ce Why ? ” 

“ All his brother officers—and friends—had been 
at the wedding; he thought of the scandal ofa 
separation, and that it would ruin his career; and 

there was his mother, she thought—she knew that 
her husband would divorce her if the truth were 
known. Nothing but the truth could have set us free.” 

“And you? What did you think of?” 

“T thought of them.” 

“Good God!” He thrust the chair aside, and 
moved to the window. ‘ 

_“‘It was six years ago,” said Naomi, breaking the 

silence at last. ‘“‘ Iwas twenty.” _ + 
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He did not move. 

**Do you think I have not suffered ? ” 

“Suffered?” He turned, his voice rough with 
anger and scorn. ‘To escape a temporary scandal 
you chose to involve your whole life in deceit, and you 
expected not to suffer? Your womanhood meant so 
little to you that to save a weak dolt and a light 
woman you could drag it through the mud, and 
promise to impose yourself on a society that would 
not receive you if it knew the truth. That it should 
be you to do this. You!” 

“T thought of Bertram, and his mother ; it seemed 
as if I could save them, as if it was the value of their 
lives against mine, and as if love would justify 
everything. Ah, surely it does!” 

‘Have you no moral code that you can say such 
things ? Lovea justification ? Love ” Suddenly 
he grew white to the lips, and he leant across the 
corner of the table which he had approached. 
“What do you mean?” 

His terrible fear was voiced in the momentary 
silence, and under his gaze Naomi grew whiter than 
before. The fearful facts which her purity had 
enabled her to face with so great a simplicity and 
courage, were by his thought dragged into prom- 
inence. Bertram had once been her lover, and it was 
thus, and not as the brother she had succoured, that 
Fenworth saw him now. Her words spoken from 
the depth of compassion, had lent themselves to so 
hideous a meaning that for a moment she was 
rendered dumb, and yet necessity for speech had 
never been more urgent since every second added 
more terrible weight. 
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st ‘ustification, yes,” her heart throbbed 
ate Wes he not sa a ? Was his mother 
not a woman with a call upon my loyalty ? I could 
have saved myself at their expense, I could have 
done that it is true, and though I might have stood 
self-condemned the world then could have thrown no 
me—— 

S Pameech drew himself upright, breathing hard ; 
thankful to call himself mad to have doubted her, but 
as yet not fully recovered from the immense and 
sudden strain of the past moment. 

“You must end it!” The force of his words 
breathed a determination that could only recognise 
one course ; it set aside the courageous purpose which 


_ Had supported her through six years. 


“ Time has justified my—my choice to stay with 
him, for I have been able to help him,’ said 
Naomi. ‘‘ We live in the midst of sin and difficulty 
and sorrow, and it has always seemed to me that it is 
only love that can help; the great cry everywhere 
is for more love and comprehension; are we to stand 
aside and withhold what we have to give, because we 
find ourselves up against some abstract truth ?”’ 

His reply was instant : 

“ Altruism has no greater mission, or more potent 
power for the alleviation of suffering, than to bear 
aloft the torch of truth.” 

She was silent. The force behind his life’s work 
was never clearer to her than in this moment ; his 
thought compelled her generous recognition, but it 
could not touch her present case,committed as she 
was to aline of conduct to go back on which must 
involve the misery and ruin of others. ~ 
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“ Bertram’s is a nature you would never under- 
stand,” she said, after a moment, in a lower tone that 
trembled a little. ‘“ No men have understood him, 
there are some things that need a woman——” 

“* You believe you understand him—do you under- 
stand life? You—at his desire, yet none the less 
you by your decision, made marriage impossible for 
him. What more likely than that this terrible 
entanglement of your lives should drive him into 
illegitimate love ? To cards, and wine ? He is drunk 
at thismoment. Is that what your understanding 
has done for him? Ask yourself, if you are 
determined to consider him ! ”’ 

“Tt is too late to ask that now.” 

“Too late?” 

“There are difficulties for us both, and dangers 
for him that I never foresaw; and must my courage, 
then, fail simply because I did not foresee them ? 
You despise me because I am a woman whose life 
to the world is a lie, but for myself it is the truth as 
far as I can realise it. | Would you have me fling all 
the past behind me without a thought for those 
whom I have made dependent, whose very lives are 
built upon the promises I gave? Do you think I 
have not the moral courage to fulfil that on which I 
determined? You say that my action has driven 
Bertram to cards and drink, then it is my part to win © 
him from these, and while I am here I will never 
despair of doing it. If I left him, who would save 
him? Scandal would finish his career, and what 
hope would he have of marriage? You suggest 
to me a coward’s part, to go back on all that 
my action involved; nothing in the world, no 
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a desire for truth—ah, and I do desite truth—could 


justify it #1” 

She faced him with splendid eyes, and before he 
could answer spoke again : 

“ Do you think I have not longed passionately for 
freedom ad 

“Does your womanhood count for nothing that 

you should persistently deny it ? ” 

She did not answer. 

“If love came to you, Naomi, personal love for 
one man———"’ 

“Tf it came ’—she found it difficult to breathe— 
“ it would be for me to deny it. I have prayed that 

i might not come.’ 


“ The desire for marriage—and children.” 

“ [have prayed I might not feel it.’ 

”~ His reply rang sharply : “ Yet you have not be- 
haved like a woman determined to present a cold 
front to the world !”’ 

“T have tried—tried to be cold, but it is difficult, 
ah, you do not know how difficult to be that always— 
and suffering has not dimmed legitimate happiness ; 

ke here in Africa I have been wonderfully happy——”’ 

: Her lip quivered, tears that did not fall rendered her 

es brilliant. 

Fenworth came nearer, he again rested his hand 
on the table. The love that he had controlled for 
months, and that he would fain even now have 
beaten down, strove with terrible force for mastery 
from the moment he learned her will alone stood as a 
barrier between them. It had been mounting like a 
tide, checked only to gain fresh impetus, until now 
at we it swept anger and reason into its flood that 
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rushed inevitably upon a certain end—the question 
of their personal relation. 

a Naomi! , ”” 

Their eyes met. 

“‘ What is the end to be?’ 

“ There is no end, life—will go on,” 

“ And our intimacy ? "’ 

“ Yes, that must end.” 

“ That is unthinkable ! ” 

“ Fate is stronger than we are.” 

** You have known that I love you?” 

She faced, him bravely, silently, her eyelids did 
not quiver. 

“You have known it ?”’ he insisted. 


“ Yes. ” al 


, 


The blood rushed suddenly to his head, then he — 


grew white again, his lips were colourless as he asked, 
steadily : 

“ How long have you known it ?” 

“I knew—that night, when we came back here 
after the ride.” 

“ You were playing with me?” 

“No.” 

“ Did you think things could go on like that ?” 


“I thought chiefly of your work—that I might is 


help you.’ 

“ And that because I thought you to be a married 
woman I should make no personal demand ? ” 

“I knew the demands you would never make.” 

“Then you see circumstances altered, and can 
count on me no longer!’ he cried fiercely. “* You 
thought you could helpmewith my work. Whyshould 
you desire to do that ? What is my work to you ? 
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What is your statement but an admission that you 
love me?” ‘ 

She faced him with courage, her head set back. 

“ And if I love you?” 

“ Then you will break with Hestling.”’ 

“ No, I will never do that.” 

There was a long pause. 

“Whether I go or stay, and "—he waited, 
making an immense effort—"* if it will make it easier 
I will go, straight out of your life—you must break 
with Hestling ! ’’ 

“ T cannot do that.” 

“ You mean that you will not ?”’ 

“ T will not.” 

There was another long silence, at last Fenworth 
broke it : 

“Ts that your last word ?”’ 

ea.” 

The sound of Fenworth’s difficult breathing was 
audible. He waited hoping that she might speak, 
then he moved, paused, and finally crossed the room 
without looking back. He turned the handle of the 
door, opened it, and went out; the door closed. 
There was the sound of his footsteps, and the opening 
and shutting of a further door, then all was quiet. 

Naomi moved forward and reached the spot where 
he hadstood. Nosound broke the silence. 

There are women who weep, whose tears wash 
away some of the bitterest stings of their most bitter 
sorrows, but Naomiwasnot of them. Shesat down by 
the table, her eyes fixed and staring, her heart stilled. 
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XIII 
To bear is to conquer our fate. 


Wuen Fenworth left him, Bertram did not trouble 
himself to consider whither he had gone, and for 
what purpose ; he lay back on the bed, his purpose 
of returning to the Hall already confused, and he 
slept, to wake the next morning thirsty, with a 
headache, and without recollection of any special 
incident. He surmised a good deal from the fact 
that he was still in Mess kit, and he changed from 
this, all the while his thirst tormenting. It was still 
early ; he guessed that Naomi would not be up yet. 
When he was ready he went along to the dining-room 
with the idea of getting himself some whiskey. 

Half-way across the room he stopped suddenly; 
Naomi sat by the window, asleep, her head resting 
back against the pane ; where her white satin skirt 
had swept the step and passage the previous evening 
it was stained with red dust that showed plainly in 
the morning light. He was reminded; they had 
been at the dance for which Naomi had risen at five 
o’clock the morning before to make trifles. Standing 
quite still he breathed quietly, afraid of his own 
thoughts, remembering that he had lost money, 
and that he had been trying to repay himself by 
high play and had failed, thus adding to pressing 
debts. Naomi must not know. 

He concluded that she had fallen asleep by the 
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window because she was tired out, and he was 
ashamed—for once bitterly and miserably conscious 
of his own worthlessness. Desire arose to do some- 
thing for her, if he could lay the breakfast that might 
please her when she waked. At the back of his 
intention was the idea that if he could succeed in 
pleasing her it might in some measure exculpate him, 
The cloth lay on the sideboard. After drinking the 
whiskey he had come for, with a double allowance of 
soda water in deference to his chastened mood, he 
fetched the cloth and spread it, and placed spoons 
and forks on the table; then he went out to the 
kitchen, and tried to get the things for breakfast 
together. Rakewi helped him, smiling broadly, and 
suggesting buttered eggs. Bertram’s nerves were not 
in astate to induce him to take the kaffir’s amusement 
pleasantly. It was with difficulty that he refrained 
from kicking him ; but at last the tea and toast were 
made, and he himself carried them into the dining- 
room, and went back to complete his dressing. 
While he was away Naomi awoke, and remembered 
gradually the events of the evening before. She was 
cold; the dissipated air that attached to her satin 
dress in the daylight hurt, as little things have power 
to do in moments of mental distension. Another day 
had begun and she must meet it ; dressed thus, she 
felt ill equipped. Was Bertram still in the house, 
and what exactly had passed between him and 
Fenworth? These questions became pressing, she 
rose, and her eyes fell on the steaming breakfast ; 
she stood still for a moment, then she rang the bell. 
_Rakewi appeared. Bertram had not permitted 
him to carry in the things, and now he stood in the 
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doorway, his eyes opened wide with astonishment to 
see Naomi in evening dress. 

‘Who prepared the breakfast ? ” 

“ Baas.” 

He still stood gaping. 

“ You can go.” 

Naomi laid her hands on the back of a chair. 
Dimly she perceived the working of Bertram’s mind ; 
it was evident that he remembered something at 
least of what had happened, and was sorry. Must 
she stay for this breakfast that he had prepared? 
She felt it would be torment. It became clear to her 
that he had no remembrance of his interview with 
Fenworth or he would not have had the self-command 
to wait for her waking ; she saw also that it would be 
wiser to meet him as if nothing had happened. She 
went out of the room and along to her own. When 
she returned she surprised Bertram sitting at the 
table, his head sunk despondently. He flushed when 
he heard her step, and rose, glancing at her. 

‘It was good of you to prepare the breakfast,” 
she said quietly. 

For a moment he was silent. She moved to her 
place. 

“T cannot quite remember last night, Naomi— 
I’m afraid I must owe you some apology.” 

“ You had taken too much wine.” 

“Yes, I can tell that by my head. I—I’m sorry.” 
He looked up nervously. “ I—didn’t make a scene 

“ Not at the Hall.” 

“Thope—— Why did you go to sleep in here?” 

“T was overtired.” 

“ Great Scott, yes, you were up at five!” He rose 
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of fetching his cup. 

“Naomi, I am most awfully sorry, I.must have 
behaved like a beast; I’m haunted by a dim recol- 
lection of the drive.” 

“ Oh, let us leave the subject alone ! ’’ said Naomi, 
with sudden vehemence. She tried to steady herself. 
“Your tea.” 

She handed the cup to him. 

He returned to his place in silence, and sat down ; 
they pursued the meal with difficulty. He made 
several remarks and she answered them briefly. 
Gradually a lump rose in her throat. Unable to bear 
the strain any longer she got up and stood by the 
table, resting her hand upon it. : 

“ Bertram, how much does it matter to you if— 
if I stay?” 

Stay?” 

“Yes, with you? Tell me how much it matters. 
I want you to tell me!” 

He rose in sudden apprehension. 

“What has happened ? ’”’ 

“IT want to hear what I mean to you?” 

“Mean? You frighten me by speaking so strangely. 
Has anything happened? You know you mean 
everything to me. It is you alone who keep me 
straight. What did I do last night—there must be 
something I don’t realise—if I can make up to you—” 

Naomi’s lids dropped over her eyes. 

ae neo ine Se ; I think I am not feeling well.” 

atched her, wo ing i i 
ene ee mdering if he had let slip the 


“ Is—is what you feel anything to do with money?” 
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restlessly, and moved towards her with the preteute : 
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“Na 

“ You are angry with me ?”’ 

“ No—’ 

She moved to the door but it was opened by 
Rakewi. The kaffir could never learn fitting moments 
for his remarks ; he had been making the beds, and 
now he entered carrying Bertram’s pyjamas. There 
was a rent in them, he placed them down on the 
table close to Naomi. 

‘Baas mending ; one leg looking,” he said, and 
withdrew. 

Mechanically Naomi stretched out her hand, lifting 
and again placing down the flannels. 

“How funny of him,” she said. “ How very 
funny of Rakewi!’’ She laughed aloud ; it seemed 
she could not stop laughing, she laughed con- 
tinuously. 

Bertram stared at her; then his hand which held 
the cup began to shake, he put the cup down. 

But she stopped as suddenly as she had begun, 
and without looking at him went out through the 
door, pulling it to behind her. 

* * * * * * 

Beyond the little spruit which curves at the end 
of the cantonment, finding an outlet through Dakka 
Poort, the ground rises, swelling to a range of kopjes 
that command extensive views of the country rolling 
eastward to an empty sky-line, and southward to the 
feet of the Griissenbergs ; the cantonment is blotted 
from sight by the formation of the ground, and in all 
the sweeping plain there is no habitation visible ; the 
summit of the kopje is covered with rough grass and 
rocks. On the day of her ride with Fenworth, 
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Naomi had pointed out this spot to him as one to 

which she should go if she were ever in trouble. She 

took her way to it now instinctively, with no shade 

but a light straw hat ; her one desire was to be alone 

for a few hours. It was twelve o’clock when she : 
reached the top of the kopje. The sun's heat burned 
her, notwithstanding the fact that the cool May 
breeze was blowing, and that far below the grass, 
ripening to dull orange, was bent by it. 

She sat down by a rock, her hand on the warm 
stones, and breathed in the immensity and silence 
and with it a sense of security from interruption. Her 
great need was to steady herself, her passionate 
desire to be strong ; and she felt the grip she habitu- 
ally held on her forces returning to her here. Her 
soul was still quivering from the lash of Fenworth’s 
words ; she loved him for the wounds that he had 
dealt ; he was strong enough to hurt her because his 
integrity was even greater than his passion for 
herself. She realised the strength of both, yet she 
knew she would never give herself to him. 

Across the mist of years she saw clearly the day 
when Bertram had asked her to marry him ; it had 
been May, as it was now, but not the beginning of 


Winter but of Spring. Memory took her back to the 


orchard that edged the garden of her old home ; she 
Saw again sap-green leaves against a blue breeze- 
swept sky, and the tender lush grass dappled with 
slight shadows ; the air had been filled with the 
movement of living things towards a fuller life of 
ban le — had been in her own heart. 

em with pain that years had not 
rendered less acute Bertram’s anion earnestness, 
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and through and behind it, that note of dependence 
by which she had been so moved, her tenderness had 
swept out to him. 

Then had come the day of the marriage—she grew 
pale at remembrance. In the old oak room that had 
been his, her father’s portrait had always hung ; she 
could have moved blindfold in the room now—the 
chippendale chairs right and left, the worn Persian 
rug, the oblong table, and above it that full-length 
portrait with the stern face and stormy eyes that 
looked out steadily into the room. When the guests 
had gone she had been summoned by Bertram and 
his mother. Owing to the state of her own mother’s 
health she and Bertram were to remain in the house, 
and she had gone upstairs to change her dress ; the 
dress she had chosen from amongst others had been 
of soft grey cloth—she had never worn grey 
since. It seemed that six years had not effaced one 
detail: she remembered even the reflection in the 
glass of her own face, full of excited light. Bertram 
had told her not to be long ; she had not expected a 
message so soon, and she had laughed, thinking him 
impatient. Then she had hurried down, guessing that 
Lady Hestiing wanted tea before returning to town, 
and had pushed open the oak room door. It had 
seemed to her that there were three people in the 
room: the tension which held Bertram and Lady 
Hestling, the latter’s white face, the position in 
which they stood, as if one other had parted them ; 
these, and the stillness of the room in that moment 
before anyone spoke, seemed to bring into promin- 
ence her father’s portrait. In the silence it had 
almost seemed as if her father spoke. 
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Then they told her. ®e ‘ 

She understood that her father indeed had spoken ; 
he had asked her forgiveness and Bertram’s. Ah— 
Naomi quivered with pain--if Bertram had but 
proved himself a man in those first awful moments. 
Neither he nor his mother had approached her ; 
Bertram’s eyes had been full of fear and appeal. Her 
own eyes, while she fought for self-control, had 
lowered to his hands trembling and twisting upon the 
rail of the chair he used to support him. Lady 
Hestling had seemed to shrink ; rich clothing, her 
exquisitely dressed hair, the attractive manner for 
which she was famed in the world—none of these had 
availed her in that moment. 

Naomi remembered how difficult it had been to 
understand fully ; at last, when it was all clear to 
her, she had moved to the window and had held to 
the lowered sash, and so there had once again been 
silence in the room. In those few minutes she had 
grown into a woman. 

“We loved each other, Naomi!’’ This had been 
Lady Hestling’s appeal for sympathy, her one 
defence. “It was before he married. I never saw him 
again. He never saw Bertram, never saw his son! 
» Ah, I have suffered so! And then, when I heard of 
this engagement, I hurried, hurried to get to you; 
but Sir Robert was ill, and we were delayed in Egypt, 
and T could not write, it would have been too 
dangerous ! Oh, I did not believe that fate could be 
so cruel! I told myself it was some other—not his 
child ! I had never heard of your existence!” 

Each word had stabbed and pierced. 

Then out of her pain had arisen her recognition of 
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what in such an hour must be Bertram’s need. She 
remembered that she had moved from Lady Hestling, 
who had approached her, and had gone to Bertram, 
now sitting white and haggard by the table, and had 
pleaded that they might try to use all that was best 
in their regard for each other to help them rise above 
this terrible calamity. Hers from the first had been 
only a love of tenderness that had rushed out to meet 
his need. She had believed on the other hand that 
Bertram truly loved her. Conscious only of the 
greater and more terrible shock that must be his, 
conscious only of his grief, so she had moved to him, 
and he had raised his haggard face and had clasped 
her hands with his own that shook, and begged 
her not to leave him. That had frightened her ; 
she could not grasp his meaning. 

Slowly, as he faltered out his words, it had become 
clear to her that not with the shattering of his love 
and dearest hopes was he now occupied, but with 
fear of exposure and scandal. She had risen then, 
backing a little from him, and Lady Hestling had 
followed and had pleaded recognition of her own case, 
her fear of divorce, and would have knelt imploring 
pity had she not held her up; in the midst of this 
terrible scene the door had opened, necessitating 
sudden control. A maid looked to her with the 
message that her mother would like her to spare her 
a few minutes when it was possible. Her mother, 
who was now resting in the room above, and who was 
so frail that the day’s excitement had already been 
almost more than she could stand. 

Fenworth might fling out and wound her for her 
lack of truth; his outlook was such that he could 
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never understand that, standing in that room six 
years ago, it had not seemed to her a choice between 
truth and other virtues, but merely a choice between 
her own life and the lives of these three—each, in 
their own way, dependent on her. 

Since that day she had played the part she had 
deliberately accepted; only once—on the day she 
had rushed out upon the veld—had she ever for a 
moment contemplated breaking her resolution, and 
then the impulse had died as anger cooled. Randall 
who in this had always been against her, had never 
shaken her self-confidence ; she had held the sure 
sense of her integrity inviolate until Fenworth had 
entered her life. 

For Fenworth, a man great in iron qualities, truth 
stood foremost ; her own love, love quick to respond 
to suggestion of need, was great. Surely, God 
designed to use both herself and Fenworth as 
instruments of these virtues, and of their imperfect 
lives to work some complete purpose. How else was 
it possible to read the mystery of life ?, What such 
purpose could be, in the midst of the pain she now 
suffered, Naomi could not guess; the necessity 
of following the Divine light implanted in her 


heart alone was clear, and she knew that of all” 


Fenworth had meant in her life there must now be 
an end. 

Her part, to gather strength that this crisis might 
not break her, so that in keeping the letter of the 
promise she had made to Bertram, she should be 
generous of its spirit, lest she became a woman 
wasted with regret and, in-his and her own eyes, 
contemptible. 
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Her gaze swept the distance, then her eyes closed ; 
on the lonely kopje, in her great need, Naomi prayed. 
* * * * * * 


From the turmoil of his thoughts during the long, 
dark ride down from Hoheplatz, at first nothing 
stood out clearly before Fenworth but his own 
passionate anger. As he thought how Naomi only 
that night had claimed that the lives of those who 
desired to be sincere had a common touch-stone, his 
hands gripped the reins fiercely ; from beginning to 
end her life as he saw it now was false, and yet how 
he loved her! Love mastered him, though every 
nerve was strung to resistance. 

On his return he changed to be ready for the work 
of the day that had already dawned, and sat down 
by his writing-table in the front room where Naomi 
had once stood and talked to him. Beyond the 
unshuttered windows the dawn light gradually 
showed more clearly, and the flame of the light at his 
side paled ; he sat with his hands knotted before him. 
Love had impelled Naomi’s confession, In the midst 
of his terrible struggle for self-mastery he slowly 
perceived that though the occasion was of his seeking, 
she had deliberately told him the truth because he 
had a right to know. As the hours passed with in- 
creasing steadiness he recognised the great tenderness 
supported by courage that had made her sacrifice 
possible and, as his anger died, he knew that he could 
forgive, more, that he loved her for her courage and 
compassion. 

Daylight filled the room. re 

He stood up. There had been no marriage, the 
form could be annulled, he would impose his will 
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and bend her to it! While he believed a barrier 
between them he had held aloof, now he recognised 
none. 

At seven, his usual hour, he went out. All day 
work kept him at the mine, at four o'clock for the 
first time he was free, he then went to Naomi. 

For some reason he had been certain of finding her 
alone, but he was shewn into the dining-room by 
Rakewi, and found a subaltern before him. It 
seemed to him, waiting impatiently, as if this man 
would never go, and when at last he rose, and laugh- 
ing comments passed between him and Naomi, he 
was filled with bitterness, for her laughter proved her 
versed in dissembling, and for one moment swift 
and fierce rose all his former doubt of her. Then the 
subaltern went out, the door closed, they were alone. 
Fenworth did not move from his place, that shadow 
of a marriage which was hers stood between them 
still. 

“ Can we talk here, or will you come out somewhere 
—away from this ?”’ 

“Weare alone. It would have been better if you 
had not come.” 

“Nevertheless I am here. Naomi—do you love 
me?” 

“Tt could make no difference.” 

“ Do you mean that you would go on with this ? ’ 

Yes.” 

“J repeat, do you love me? I insist upon the 
truth.” 

“Tf it will help—but how can it do that ?”’ 

“ Answer me!” 

“Yes, I love you.” 
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“Naomi!” He moved towards her. 

Pulses beat in her ears. She stepped back and sat 
down at the end of the table ; the position was one 
of self-defence. Fenworth followed and leant over 
her. 

“ Naomi 

“Please leave me.” 

“Can you not trust me? I have never loved any 
woman but you ; never wooed one. Body and spirit 
I am yours——’”’ 

“No, no, you do not understand ? ” 

He knelt on one knee beside the chair passing his 
arm round her. His voice shook. ‘‘ What don’t I 
understand ? I love you. You have suffered, then 
let me help you to forget. We will blot out these 
mistaken years. Think of our life together. Do you 
realise how you have put heart into my work? 
Naomi, you would make me strong for it, lion- 
hearted; your presence would be an inspiration ! 
Will you give me an answer? Our lives have the 
same touchstone. We desire truth, you desire it, 
but there is none in your life now ; I offer you a life 
of work.” 

There was silence save for his breathing. He 
became aware that tears were slowly dripping through 
her fingers ; he put out his other hand and clasped 
hers, and her tears fell upon it. 

“ How can I help you ? ”’ 

“Do you wish—to help me?” 

He drew her hand to his lips ; there was moisture 
on his temples. ‘‘ You know that I would do any- 
thing in the world to help you, Naomi.” 

She moved her hand from his and clasped it with 
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the other in front of her, pressing both down upon 
the table. 
“ Then, treat me—as if 1 were a married woman.” 
His first sharp breath was audible ; after a moment 
he rose, the hand that had been upon her shoulder 
lessened its pressure as his body slowly stiffened. He 
stood upright and paused looking down on her bent 
head ; for a moment neither stirred, then he moved 
to the other end of the table, his face to the light and 
the veld. 
“Yes, Your wish is a command. We will play 
the game still—your lie between us.” 
“No!” She raised her head, and her eyes flashed 
through her tears. ‘‘ There is no lie between us! 43 
“ What, then?” He turned, his closed fist upon 
the table. ‘‘ What is between us ? ” 
“ My promise to Bertram.” 
“ Then—then, by God, Hestling shall set you 
free! I will see him.” 
She rose. “No; I forbid you to speak of it!” 
“ There was never any marriage, and the form can 
be annulled. It could be annulled now—at any 
moment. Do you realise this ?”’ 
“Yes.” 
“ And am I to count for nothing ? ” 
“Tn this matter you are outside my life.” 
“ Outside your life after all you have admitted ? 
Do you think men are not flesh and blood ? ”’ } 
Naomi pressed her hand on the chair at one side 
of her: “I look for more than flesh and blood in 
you; I look for great spirit—understanding. Will 
you listen?” , 
“Tam listening.” 
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She caught her breath. ‘‘ Won't you sit down? I 
cannot say everything in a moment.” 

He sat down on the chair nearest to him: he 
looked towards the veld. Naomi stood by the table, 
using it as a support. For the first few sentences her 
voice became stronger, then it faltered and broke 
continually ; but she held on bravely in the face of 
his silence. 

‘My father died when I was sixteen. He wasa@ 
strong, stormy man, a keen politician. His career 
came to an end suddenly, for he lost most of ls 
money. We went to live in the country and three 
years later he died. After his death we lived on m@ 
the same house, my mother was an invalid ; 2s years 
passed she kept more to herroom. She was Gependemt 
on me; we were poor and only kept two maids; 
I helped in the work of the house. The last year af 
her life was the year that Bertram came; his regi- 
ment was quartered near us in the county town, and 
we met constantly. We became engaged. I cammot 
tell you now—he seemed to have need of me. I was 
not marrying for my mother’s sake ; but it made her 
very happy. It—it is terrible nowtogoover it. In the 
autumn of that year the wedding took place; all 
his friends and brother officers came. Owing to my 
mother’s health it was arranged that we were to stay 
on with her for a little. Lady Hestling was at the 
wedding, and for the first time saw a portrait of my 
father, and afterwards—she told Bertram, and they 
sent for me. I—there is no good in explanation. 
His mother was not happy with her husband; if 
the truth had been made known.he would most 
certainly have divorced her. It sounds so different 
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now, so flat and far away ; it was terrible then, and 
Bertram clung to me and depended on me. I saw 
their point of view.” 

“You could have gone away,” interrupted Fen- 
worth. “ If you felt you must screen them why did 
you not do that? At least you could have gone away; 
it was not necessary to explain to the world.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I thought of that ; but if I was still 
bound was it not better to stay where I could be of 
use—a sister, at his side ? I knew I could help him. 
And there was my mother, already enfeebled; 
scandal, such as there must have been had I gone 
away, would have broken her heart ; as it was, she 
died within a year without knowing the truth.” Her 
breath came a little quicker. ‘‘ Do not refuse to see 
how I was placed—how I am still placed! Bertram’s 
mother has counted on me all these years; what 
right have I now to drag up the past and ruin her ?”’ 

“She has excluded herself from any right to 
security.” 

“ There is Bertram.” 

“He must suffer for the coward’s part he has 
played.” 

“Try to understand. It is my fault that you do 
not. I feel it must be mine, for I cannot explain. 
It may seem a little thing to you, but all these years 
helping him I have made him more dependent. Soon 
after we came out here to Africa, one day I felt I 

could bear it no longer; I said I would go, and he 
broke down. I realised then that I had always 
helped him, rather than helped him to be strong 
and to act for himself, and I knew that by that failure 
Thad Increased my own responsibility. He sat there 
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where you are sitting with his head upon the table, 
and I knelt by him and promised him again that I 
would always keep his secret. It is my money that 
keeps him in the regiment ; therefore, if I were to 
leave . No, no; listen to me! You are strong ; 
how shall you judge one who is weak. Shall I tell 
you what I feel ? That when we come to die all that 
will greatly matter is the way our face is turned ; 
endeavour to do right will count more for us in that 
hour than all our weakness and sin will count against 
us; how are you and I to judge another’s secret 
aspirations ? How shall we judge Bertram ? ” 

‘‘T cannot weigh sentiment ; I think only of you,” 
said Fenworth, and his voice sounded suddenly 
hoarse. 

“ You are blinded by your love for me.” 

“And if I am? If I am, Naomi? I love you! 
Now that there is no real barrier between us, if I 
am the man you love, what else matters? You are 
free though you cannot realise it. Wipe out the 
past ; we will go where you will, away from Vreden- 
burg, and look only forward—you love the veld, then 
on to the veld.” 

She drew herself away from him and held to the 
table for support. The veld—with him—a wiping 
from the slate of all the dreadful past! She was 
conscious of Fenworth’s strength ; she felt the tide 
of her own love rising. 

“ Your answer ? ” 

‘“ My answer?” Naomi’s hands, one on either side 
gripped the table behind her ; she tried to steady her 
whirling thoughts. To look only forward, ah, dear 
God! she saw their progress clearly ; Bertram with 
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his life ruined, Fenworth’s work trampled under 
their feet she was dizzy with pain, yet her 
lids, raised suddenly, revealed her splendid eyes, 
She breathed deeply. 

it ie No,” ” 

The door opened. 

“Lady Stannums!”’ announced Rakewi, flatten- 
ing himself against it. 

Lady Stannard advanced with a soft rustling of 
silk; advanced until she stood between Fenworth 
and Naomi, then she paused. 

“The boy showed me in here—I hope 

Her eyes turned from one to the other, curiosity 
and triumph mingled. 

“ That he did not make a mistake ? ” said Naomi. 
“T fear, owing to my work, this is the room where I 
am most often to be found. Will you excuse it ?” 

“Why, of course! Ah, thanks.” She moved 
forward—acknowledging Fenworth—to the arm- 
chair on which Naomi had placed her hand. “I 
have come on behalf of the Dance Committee to 
thank you for those trifles which were so much more 
than trifles.”’ 

The door opened again and Bertram entered. His 
shallow nature shifted easily ; either he had recovered 
his equanimity or Lady Stannard’s carriage, which 
he had just seen outside on his return, had turned 
his thoughts. He came forward, leaving the door 
open. His eyes ran round those present, then he 
advanced to Lady Stannard, who rose to greet him ; 
he held the small, grey-gloved hand a second longer 
than necessary, then he turned : 

“TI thought Fenworth was here ? ” 
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“He went out of the door as you came to me,” 
said Lady Stannard. “ Without a word, I believe. 
Have we angered him ? ”’ 

On the centre table had been a basket of mending, 
Naomi had drawn it to her, and now held some work ; 
she stood by the table, passing her needle in and out 
with an unsteady hand. 











XIV 
Whoever loves you is growing like you: neither you nor he 
can hinder it. . . . Drag them not down by the very embrace with 


which they cling to you. 
—James Martineau. 

THREE days passed, and then Naomi met Fenworth 
—as she had met him once before—dining at White 
House. He had accepted the invitation a fortnight 
previously in the hope of meeting her, and had kept 
the engagement grimly. After dinner, when the 
guests went on to the stoep, which was enclosed now 
with thick matting owing to the cold evenings, 
Fenworth came and stood beside her; without 
looking towards him she was aware of his presence, 
but she could not speak. He said quietly : 

“It seems years since I last dined here, and met 
you. I accepted Lady Stannard’s invitation a fort- 
night ago in the hope that you might be here.” 

She turned to speak, but at this moment several 
other men came out through the glass doorway, and 
three of them moved towards her. 

It was late in the evening when he stood by her 
_ side again; the General was with her, speaking 0 
some sketch of Doddrington’s of a turn in the veld 
beloved by them both, and asking if she had seen 
it. “He gave it to my wife,” the General said, the 
truth being that she had taken it. ‘‘ Where is it, 
Doddrington, do you know ?” 

Doddrington said that it was hanging in Lady 
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Stannard’s sitting-room, and suggested that he 
should take Naomi if she wished to see it. 

She answered with warm enthusiasm, and turned 
to Fenworth: “ Are you coming? ”’ 

The General turned aside, and the three moved 
towards the door. Naomi’s heart beat unevenly ; 
she scarcely knew what she hoped. The question 
to Fenworth had been impulsively spoken; in her 
heart was a fierce desire for a word alone with him— 
it was possible that after to-night she might never 
see him again. As they passed through the door 
someone called Doddrington ; he hesitated, indicat- 
ing a room on the far side of the hall. If Naomi would 
go on with Fenworth—to the door covered by the 
gold curtain—he would only be a moment. 

Fenworth and Naomi crossed the hall and raised 
the curtain. 

A low fire burned on the hearth, ruby shades 
covering the lights warmed the white furniture. 
The room was small, and they both saw straight 
across it in the same moment. Bertram stood by the 
fireplace, and his arm was round Lady Stannard, 
whose face rested against him. 

Fenworth let the curtain fall. He turned to look 
for Doddrington. 

“ After all, we do not know where the picture is, 
we had better wait for him,” he said, quietly. 

Naomi felt suddenly as if she was suffocating ; she 
put her hand momentarily to her throat, where pain 
caused some sudden contraction. Doddrington was 
already coming. He explained his delay in a raised 
voice, and Fenworth answered him ; then once more 
he lifted the curtain and Naomi was forced to pass 















one and Lady Stannard met them. Bertram 
spoke : 

“Tf I stop for bridge, Naomi, will it make it too 
a late for you?” 

Doddrington, who had moved forward to the wall 
and unhooked the small picture, placed it in her 
hands. Naomi held it, but she looked straight at 
Bertram. ‘I will drive back, and send the trap ; 
for you.” : 

She was conscious of the others standing behind, 
her shoulder was half turned to Lady Stannard, who 
. the next moment put out her hand, touching her 

arm. 
“Will you not play? We are going to start the 
tables now; think better of it and follow us. Capt. 
‘ Doddrington will tell the General of our intention,” 
She passed out into the hall where she stood a 
moment impatiently while Bertram held the curtain. 

Captain Doddrington |” 

Yes, I am coming, Lady Stannard; will you 
look after Mrs. Hestling, Fenworth?’’ He caught 
: at = curtain which Bertram was releasing and went 
Ra out. 

q Naomi stood still, holding the little picture, until 
the curtain fell, then she turned to Fenworth.” 

ee Could you get the trap? I will go now.” 

~ at ea it for you if you wish, while you say 
ee not desire that her eyes should meet his, 
i — 1et ere He moved a step forward and 
at 1 closed suddenly, 

the edge of the pieture, y, harshly, over hers upon 

Naomi—break with him | ” 
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Her lips moved but she did not speak. 

“ Break with him !”’ 

“No! Ah——” She snatched away her hand. 
The scene she had just witnessed beat in every pulse 
raising her blood to fierce revolt. “Do not touch 
me!” 

Fenworth’s colour ebbed. 

“Let me put the picture back,” he said steadily. 
He took it from her, and hung it upon the wall ; she 
moved and stood in front of the fire with her hands 
clasped and her back to him. She heard the curtam 
fall as he went out to do as she desired. 

Her trap stood in the curve of the drive, blecked 
on the side of the house by other cape-carts: amd 
buggies. Fenworth was directing one of the dervers 
to move backwards when Naomi came-out, andishite: 
came across to him. It was a starlight might; Rakiewa, 
and not the soldier groom was im change offtite lessee. 
the hood was up, and for a moment tie littitegreupp 
was hidden. Naomi climbed im siiketiy;:. Hemywertih 
gathered up the reins and hamdied! @hem te liver Deke 
he did not loose his hold, 

“ Are we to meet again, Nagmei >” 

She looked straight before hew. 

* No.” 

“You have his life to make—t wit Do lptu 
choose his? Understand what Woe Gite Gite: Sn) 
your part it is deliberate choke. Writ Sih Gn 
make of Hestling ? 1 ask, What hate WSb Ttade OF 
him ? What on the other hawd Geld Won HOt do Mr 
me and for my work ? You qaely & yo wees 


me. 












_ “Tunderstand that you are acting on principle, but 
you make a grave mistake when you believe that 
everything can go on as if all this had never been, 
and when you count on my activities to wipe out my 
need. I refuse to cut the thought of you out of my 
life. If you decide against me I shall throw up my 
work and leave Vredenburg. I shall be in the town 
until Wednesday morning, then I leave for Stephens- 
dorp by the early train, on business. I may be 
away several weeks. If you decide in my favour I 
shall expect an answer before I leave, if I do not 
receive it I shall act upon your silence.”’ 

She took the reins from him almost blindly. 

“You must be mad!” 

“The love you have admitted is the basis of my 
determination.” 

She quivered beneath his words as beneath a lash. 
Atrap was backing up close to them, they heard 
another being called for from the house. 

“ Let me go home,” she said, between her breaths. 

Fenworth stood back, there was no other word of 
parting. Naomi gave the horse his head, and the 
cape cart swung out into the night. 

* * * * 7 * 

Dawn found her still sitting by the table in her 
room to which she had gone on her return. She 
“watched the sun gradually flood the far stretching 
veld. The longing to be purged from remembrance 
of the previous night and Bertram’s connection with 
it, even now, after long hours, moved herso much that 
her hands trembled. Fenworth in urging her a few 
days before to go with him on to the veld she so 
greatly red ned raised momentarily all the emo- 
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tional forces of her nature to his own support; in 
claiming that she did no good where she was he had 
struck a blow at her spiritual power ; now out of his 
intuitive knowledge that she had counted on his 
strength to save him pain, he had forged his strongest 
weapon, the threat of throwing up his work; she 
did not doubt that he would carry out what he 
threatened. 

She stood between these two men, the one whose 
ruin would be complete if she left him, and the other 
who had deliberately placed his life in her hands that 
she might be forced to accept or wreck it. The long 
hours had brought her no comfort. She rose, sick 
with thought ; throwing aside the dressing gown she 
had put on the night before, she dressed for the day’s 
work; she made herself some tea and drank it 
standing. Bertram was out with the regiment and 
would not be back to breakfast, but presently she 
heard Mrs. Acton’s step, and for once she felt she 
could not bear her chatter. Disappearing in the 
direction of the kitchen she gave instructions to 
Rakewi. The black boy went out to meet Mrs. 
Acton; he flung up the dining-room window and 
pushed his head through it as she came on to the stoep. 

“‘ Missus out | ”’ 

“Are you sure? Quite sure, Rakewi? It was so 
important !’’ She looked disconsolately on the hat 
she had hoped to trim in Naomi’s presence. 

“ Out!” he repeated. ‘‘ She jes’ tol’ me!" 

There was bread to be made, Naomi the 
bowls and flour. Her fingers had lost their cunning, 
she kneaded the bread with a hand that was heavy 
with doubt. —" 









- How to be certain ? How to choose ? “ You have 
done no good,” urged the voices in her heart. “What 
have you done ? You hoped to strengthen that which 
is irrevocably weak, but you cannot put heart into 
that which has no fibre. The other needs you, his 
whole being and his work cry for you. Your promise 
was not to stay with Bertram, it was to keep his 
secret.” And while she worked, the clock ticked on 
towards the hour until which Fenworth waited for 
his answer. Goaded and buffetted thus by thought 
she at last set aside her work; moving to the kitchen 
window she pushed it wide ; doubt was unbearable. 
A fierce light burned in her eyes, she must sweep 
doubt aside, she must act. Her mind had not the 
habit of seeing more than one road, then she must 
force herself to see only one now. Fenworth, in the 
hope that he could make her break the promise 
which he held should never have been given, pro- 
posed to throw up his work if she would not bend to 
his will, What other man, Naomi asked herself, 
would have dared to contemplate such a course ? 
She did not for a moment doubt that he “a be 

pared to c out what he threatened. Hen- 
aes force ras only in his determinations, but 
in his power to make others positive of them. 

During the night she had tried to put from her 
thought of’the one way by which she believed she 
might still save him and the work to which he was 
pledged. Solong as she kept her promise to Bertram 
she could ot be Fenworth’s wife ; but she knew 
that she might go to him, without the sanction of 
church or state, and, sacrificing what the world 
would deem her honour, hold him to his work. Her 
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thoughts again fastened upon this course, and ber 
judgment, unbalanced by long hours of sufferimg 
leaned to it. Out of compassion she had sacrificed 
years of her life to Bertram, now she felt herself 
called upon to save the man whom she loved, and 
the cause in which he desperately believed: lowe 
should give her courage and determination—# 
needed both to leave Bertram ; also, greatly as she 
loved Fenworth, she knew that she would need courage 
thus to go to him, courage for self-immolation. She 
clasped her hands upon the sill. Was the decision 
right? Was it right ? How far was she influenced by 
personal desire for the welfare of the man apart from 
his cause, and by dumb, passionate need for self- 
expression through her love ? With the hour moving 
steadily forward, it was not possible to disentangle 
the subtle pressure of high purpose on the one hand, 
and on the other of the force of human passion ; 
only clear before her seemed to stand out the single 
fact that she must save Fenworth, and that te do 
this she must set fear and doubt aside. 

There remained to her only a few hours, and there 
were things to be done and papers to place straight 
for Bertram. She went into the dining-room, placing 
in order the drawers of the writing table and the 
despatch box which held various notes relating to 
their affairs. In the topmost drawer she came upon — 
a necklace of some value that Mrs. Acton had brought 
over because there was something wrong with the 
clasp. It would be necessary to take it back to her ; 
she started out forthwith. She went by the garden. 
The Acton children spied her coming and danced 
with delight. They met her on the steps, and 
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Naomi, with a stab of pain, lowered her lashes that 
the purity of their gaze might not pierce her; she 
held out her arms and drew them close, then she 
gave the necklace to Patricia and told her to take it 
to her mother. It was her intention to wait and see 
Mrs. Acton; she sat down on the top step. Little 
Rosamond brought her a doll’s plate which was 
Or es i” piped the child, thrusting it into her 
hand, and turned to run. “ Get a pin——., 
“No, darling.” : 
aused. 
chs Mecen! dropped her lashes. She looked 
down on the broken pieces of china. “ A pin will 
not mend it. See, shall we drop it through these 
boards as a letter to the fairies, then it will never 
cut your fingers!’ She drew the little hand to her 
i d kissed it. 
Br Tat over to see you this morning,” said Mrs. 
Acton, laughing, as she came through the doorway. 
“ Rakewi said you had just told him you were out. 
That seemed so unlike you that I came away 
subdued.” hee 
“T am unlike myself this morning ! 
“ Like some better self, or worse ? ”’ 
- Naomi tried to answer quietly, but she felt fever 
| ” rising in her blood. ‘‘ A self—full of hope !’ 
“s “Then you are just Naomi, for no one was ever 
-e hopeful than you!” 
a oe The soul that might not always find something 
5 hope for would die.”’ 
a iees it? Look, this is a hat I brought over 
this 1 I want you to tell me if the roses look 












ornming. 
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better at the front or side ? Could you pin them ? ” 

Naomi took the hat and began pinning in the 
roses. Mrs. Acton pulled up a chair, and sat down, 
her chin on her hand. 

“ How high the veld has grown ; it is not as pretty 

as it was.” 

“It is always beautiful.” 

“Do you think if you were unhappy the world 
would still seem to you beautiful ? ”’ 

““Why not ?”’ Naomi looked out over the veld, 
her hands pressed upon her knees. ‘‘ Oh—why not?” 

“The hat has slipped down ! ”’ 

Naomi picked it up quietly. ‘‘ Yes, it is finished.” 

She rose, placing it gently on Mrs. Acton’s hair, 
and for a moment rested her hand on Rosamond. 
In her mind was the thought that she might not see 
them again ; but she was never inclined to pose to 
her own imagination, and she made of this, even in 
her heart, no farewell scene. She went down the 
steps with a smile on her lips and pain in her eyes. 
Her glance turning outward fell upon Ken, standing 
on her own side of the railing. 

He asked if he might go into the house with her, 
and they went up to the steop together and into her 
bedroom. Naomi said: 

“Tam going to be busy; I have some things to 
put in a box.” 

When she had pulled out a trunk, he sat down on 
the end of another, and kicking his shabby boots on 
the floor watched her fold her clothes. 

“T’m glad you're only putting them away!” 
he said. “Tf it was the regiment going, and 
you were really packing, you know, I couldn’t 












stick it! But the regiment will not be going 
away from Hoheplatz for a long time—will it, 


Naomi?” 


“ Not for two years,” said Naomi, steadily. “ You 
have friends in the regiment, Jinks?” 

“T have you!” 

Her work was finished at last ; she asked him if he 
would have lunch with her. 

“Yes! Oh, yes! Isn’t Captain Hestling coming 
in ? ” 

“ No.” 

They had cold beef, and some tart with a little 
cream. Rakewi brought it in after Ken had washed 
his hands under the taps in the bathroom. 

“ T’ll do this again, I like it!’ said Jinks. “ You 
don’t talk,” he added presently. 

Naomi rose; she went round and knelt down by 
the boy, running her hand along the back of his chair. 
He unhooked one of his feet from the rung of the 
chair in order to turn towards her. 

“Oh, Jinks! This is the great day of my life ; my 
silly old heart is beating so! I am glad you lunched 
with me.” 

“So am 1! Is it your birthday?” 

“Not the kind of birthday you mean.” She 
moved her hand and pushed it up through his hair. 
“ You will go on trying to be—a man? Kiss me ! 

He looked surprised, but he touched her burning 
forehead with his cool lips. ; 

The door opened, admitting Bertram. Naoml 
stood up. He closed the door behind him ; he wore 
khaki and a Sam Browne belt, and was grimed with 

red dust ; his cap which he flung down was stained 
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with perspiration, and its removal revealed the white 
line above his sunburn; despite the tan he looked thin 
and ill rather than robust. As he came across the 
room Naomi’s eyes met his; she laid her hand on 
Ken's shoulder. 

“ Send the boy away,” said Bertram. 

She pressed more heavily for a second and then 
let go. ‘Go, Jinks.” 

Bertram sat down with a tired movement. 

‘* Will you have lunch?” Naomi asked ; her voice 
shook a little. 

‘“T made a mess of things to-day, Macdonald is 
down on me! Give me a drink, Naomi.” 

She mixed him a whiskey and soda and placed it 
on the writing table beside him, then she went back 
to where she had been standing; she saw the 
dejection of his attitude, and that his hand shook. 
Her heart was shadowed with premonition ; it was 
like a bird, caged, but with the instinct for flight. 

‘T got cornered, and played the fool. Macdonald 
made it clear tome. I have never seen him so : 
it might lead to his giving me the boot. I don’t much 
care.” 

“ You have finished your war game report ? ” 

‘* Last night.” 

“ Send it in, it will please him.” 

‘‘ The ideas were more yours than mine.” 

‘They were yours to use; you might have used 
books, the others do.” 

‘No, you try to gloss it over ; but it’s all part of 
the rotten whole. I’m no good. Everyone knows it ; 
you do.” 

“No, no, I do not know it !’’ Words that for her 
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vain she could not utter crowded to her lips and died 

there. After a second she spoke again: ‘‘ Believe in 
yourself ; can’t you see that what must help you is 
courage from within; you would be less than a 
man if you had no courage!” 

He laughed bitterly, fingering his glass ; then he 
pushed it away from him. 

“ This country is getting on my nerves.” 

“Will you have lunch?” she repeated quietly. 
She remembered that he had eaten nothing since the 
early morning. She moved towards the sideboard to 
render her last service. 

He spoke half sullenly : 

% It is only the thought of you that keeps me 
going.” 

“ Thought of me ? ”’ 

She paused, every movement arrested save the 
quick throbbing of her heart. The bird in the cage 
was pressed tight against the bars. 

“ Everything has gone wrong since we came out 
here,” said Bertram, in the same voice. 

‘She turned to him. “If I had been your wife, or 
if I could have stood to you in any true relation I 
could have helped your more. The lie—what we 
have made of our lives—is between us.” 

“ Why do you say that ?”’ 

“ T see it now.” 

“I would rather have you with me than a wife.” 

The words, spoken quickly to reassure her, broke 
down her reserve, the fire of all she had meant to 
leave unsaid leapt up. 

“You say so, and yet——” Her breath caught in 


: a her throat; she recovered herself, but her voice 
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dropped a tone, and quickened. “ Last night after 
dinner the General asked me if I had seen a sketch 
that hung in his wife’s sitting-room ; Captain 
Doddrington was to show it to me, but at the last 
moment was detained. Mr. Fenworth and I went on 
together—he pulled back the curtain and we both 
saw across the room in the same moment.” 

“ You saw—well ? ”’ 

‘ When you met us coming that was afew minutes 
later; he had raised his voice purposely.” 

Bertram rose, he was very white ; he made a step 
towards her. 

** Naomi 

But she moved back a little. 

“‘ No, don’t try to explain ; at this moment I could 
not bear it | Once you said I stood between you and 
women; I have, it seems, done this—I have stood 
between you and marriage, and so have done harm ; 
but I have not stood between you and women— 
women, remember, who could never have been yours 
had you been free to marry, and in that 1 have not 
done that, I have failed to do good. Was it likely 
that a lie could save us? Last night I saw the net 
result of these bitter years; all we have striven 
for ended there.” 

“Naomi!—listen—I swear I donot care for her!” 

“Do you think I am pleading that you should not 
care ? I pray you care so much that you may refuse . 
to wreck her life, and drag down her husband's 
honour.” 

‘ She led me on, Naomi.” 

“Qh, base ! Have you only a veneer of chivalry ? 
You could shelter behind her? If she is weak, and 
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- foolish, and contemptible, what then must you be, 
who say she led you on?” 

Bertram had moved back again, and stood looking 
sullenly out of the window. 

Naomi’s voice changed—it pleaded now: “ If— 
if in the future you do not understand me, try to 
remember that I have done my best to follow what 
was right. I thought a lie was a brave thing if it 
might save you; but all we have done has had no 
power to wipe out a sin that in the first place was 
not ours—by covering it up we dragged it into our 
lives.” 

“I suppose it is because I came back in bad spirits 
after a rating from Macdonald that you choose to 
talk in this way?” 

“No. It is because—the strain is breaking me— 
Bertram, it is breaking my heart.”’ 

He looked steadily out of the window. Her words 
moved him, craven fear set his heart thumping, but 
he was determined not to ask her what she meant, 
and his determination embittered his impulses ; his 
weak, upper lip lifted from his even teeth. 

“Tf I had realised it would break your heart you 
may be sure I would never have asked for such 
sacrifice ; but we have done the thing, and there can 
be no going back. You gave me your word, and I 
keep you to it!” He spoke almost viciously, but 
his hand, resting upon the edge of a book, trembled. 
5 “You can hold me to my word,” flashed Naomi. 
“ But against my will you cannot hold me here, an 
imperfect shield to the honour which you give into 
another woman’s hands. That is not the part I ever 
meant to play in your life, nor will I play it!” 
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“ All this because last night that woman——” 

“No: don’t say it! If I leave you it is only 
because last night made me feel that I can no longer 
be of use here.”’ 

“You don’t intend to leave me.”—The assertion 
gave him confidence, his voice was even a little 
scornful.—‘‘ Where would you go?” 

She was silent, controlling her breathing with 
difficulty. There was a pause; then he turned 
towards her, and his voice changed, it fell a tone, and 
faltered. 

‘‘Do—you hate me?” 

“No, not that.” 

“Can you not forgive me, then ? ” 

“Tt is not a question of forgiveness.” 

“Do you realise how empty my life has been ? 
you—you are so far removed from me, you expect So 
much, that you drive me back upon myself. Can't 
you understand that I have a man’s temptations, 
and when things go wrong, I mean with money and 
that, and you don’t see, don’t even notice, and 
another woman offers herself—oh, Naomi, you 
wouldn’t wreck everything now ? You can help me ; 
of course you always have, and I have been grateful, 
only you haven’t understood! If last night was 
damnable, then weigh against it all I have suffered. 
To those who know, I am a pariah, you despise me 
in your heart. You never told me that you had told 
Randall the truth but I knew that you had that night 
we said good-bye to him, because he wouldn’t touch 
my hand. He was your friend, and you made him 
feel like that, and yet in the beginning you agreed to 
the whole thing! I only say this to show you it’s 
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hard. Let us again and I will give up anythi 

you don’t een do just what you ec ont 
it.” He came closer; he was frightened, yet even 
now he did not believe she really meant to leave him. 

She pressed one hand upon the other. 

“You are wrong—about James Randall. Your 
mother told him at the time.”’ 

“She told him?” 

ae Yes.”’ 

He stood silent. At last, fingering the forks at the 
edge of the table, he repeated, falteringly : 

“We will make a fresh start.” 

Her heart bled for him, but it was too late, his 
chance was gone; she had given so much to him, 
now she had no longer anything to give. It was a 
moment before she could bring herself to speak, then 
she said : 

“ Will you leave me for a little while ? ”’ 

“ You want me to go away from you now? Out 
of the room ? ”’ 

“Tf you will.” 

He stood still for a second, looking at her, undecided 
as to whether it would be better policy to plead his 
cause vehemently, or no, then his head dropped. He 
walked slowly towards the door, half way to it he 
paused, the light from the window struck his dusty 
figure and the worn straps of his uniform ; she did 
not look towards him and he did not turn to speak ; 
he went on again, and went out, closing the door 

Naomi moved to the writing table and sat down 
by it; her hands clasped in front of her. The bars 
of the cage were open—her spoken words had set 
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them wide; but there was no movement from 
within, the bird in the cage was dead. 

Her intention was still to go to Fenworth ; she had 
already, in forming her decision, given him more than 
she could take back, yet in so far as there may have 
been within her any personal expectation beating 
towards happiness—and without doubt such ex- 
pectation almost unperceived by herself had been 
growing in the last few hours—that little spark of - 
life had been stamped out. She was only conscious 
now of the needs of the two men who looked to her, 
and of desire, painful in its intensity, to leave Bertram 
with some thought of comfort. Every force within 
her travailed to bring to birth out of the tangle and 
misery one single ray of light and hope. 

She pictured Lady Stannard as she had once seen 
her leaning back from a doorway in a studied posture 
to summon Bertram—her lips pleading ; the quick 
lifting of low drawn tulle by her breath, apparent ; 
her amber dress held so as to cling closely to her 
figure. The means Lady Stannard had used had 
prevailed. Half the women in the world use the 
same means successfully ; she herself, despite her 
high endeavour, had failed ; how were these facts 
reconcilable with belief in truth ? Her intense desire 
for others lifted her whole being in a passionate 
demand for enlightenment ; presently, stung into 
activity, herspiritual perceptions quickened, enabling 
her at last to see woman as the attractive, and there- 
fore, for good or ill, the initial force in the world, wield- 
ing the dual power to enslave and chain man by the 
things of the flesh, or to liberate and lead him by the 
things of the spirit; and her heart leapt to the 











pose, sides with the things that bind a man, denies 
all that in womanhood is divine. Truth, intellectually 
grasped, thus crowned her belief in woman's power, 
but flashed also upon the future, revealing in a new 
light her determination to give herself—her body— 
to Fenworth that she might hold him to his work. 
Though her object was so widely different, were not 
the means she proposed to use, and those used by the 
woman who had sought to entrap Bertram, one and 
the same? It seemed to Naomi then that the Angel 
with the Flaming Sword stood in her path, his eyes, 
as he warned her back, burned with memory of all 
the women who have striven to rise, and her leaping 
spirit claiming its dedication to the special service 
to which her heart had prompted her, was borne 
down, crushed, and broken. 

Must then all her power be destroyed? Herself 
driven back helpless to save the man she loved? 
Dread of a future dark with grief overwhelmed her ; 
but as in mental fear she lifted her thoughts to follow 
the direction of the quivering blade that barred her 
poate she saw only that it pointed steadily to the 

As before, in her great need on the kopje, so now 
—Naomi prayed. 

The sun sank lower ; within the house the shadows 


The hour moved on towards five. 
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XV 


What in me is dark, 

Illumine; what is low, raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the way of God to men. 

—Paradise Lost. Book I., 22, 26. 

FENWoRTH sat by his table; on the mantelpiece 
the small clock in a bronze case that had been pre- 
sented to him by a body of miners three years pre- 
viously showed the hour to be past ten. Upon the table 
was a shaded reading lamp that shed strong glare 
upon his papers, the pile of books and pens, and upon 
his hand moving steadily as he wrote. 

There was one other lamp on a small table at the 
end of the room, turned low. The shadows of the 
framed photographs of the mine, and the engineering 
plans that hung above the bookcase, were thrown 
upwards. On to the balcony the window stood open 
to the night, and the sighing of the mine engines, and 
occasionally a dog’s bark, or a call of some man from 
the compounds was audible. Once there was a 
sound of wheels approaching from the road which ran 
between the mine buildings, they appeared to pass 
on. Fenworth raised his head; he looked steadily 
across the room to where the window opened to the 
dark sky, then he went on working as before. He 
was writing thus, his eyes bent upon his papers, when 
the door of the room opened. He lifted his head. 
Naomi stood just within the room, a shawl that had 
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been about her head flung back, her cloak unfastened ; 
she had on the white muslin dress, low at the throat, 
which she had worn earlier in the day. 

“You!” 

Grey pallor overspread Fenworth’s face, but his 
eyes blazed with sudden hope. He went forward ; 
yet upon that first rush of the sense that impelled 
movement doubt and fear acted as a curb. He 
stopped.— 

“Why have you come?” 

“ The other night you told me that I was choosing 
between you and Bertram. You made it seem my 
choice, and as if there was an answer for which you 
waited ; I have come with it.”’ 

She had one hand still on the curtain ; the warm 
breathing life that pulsed behind her words was for 
a moment imperfectly controlled. 

He moved forward and made sure the door was 
closed ; then he took her hands. What answer could 
she be bringing at this hour? A mad thought 
flashed, and the immensity of it staggered him, but 
he read no confirmation of it in her eyes. Within 
him momentarily there raged an unequal strife 
between desire to protect and yet claim her, and 

nothing was really clear to him save the fact of her 
presence. Ilis clasp on her hands tightened. 

“Yes, Naomi, yes—alone ? ”’ 

“T could not come before ; to-morrow you would 
have gone. Leave me free to explain.” 

He understood; believing a word would have 
sufficed he yet let her move from him into the room. 

_ She laid her wraps upon the nearest chair, and rested 
a hand, still trembling from the pressure of his, on 
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the high back ; her head, half turned to him, was © 
erect. 

A woman's poor weapons—her words, words that 
must battle with the love that gives them force, lest 
love prove a traitor within the gates! Her every 
nerve was strained to think how she might prepare 
Fenworth for what she had come to say, the deliber- 
ate purpose that had brought her to him needed all 
her courage. 

Only when illuminated by truth can love rise to 
heights divine and bear a torch which shall serve 
alike as a beacon to those led, and as a light from him 
who guides. There is a sacrifice demanded by these 
united qualities that is greater than self-immolation 
—sacrifice entailed by a deliberate standing aloof at 
the right moment so that instead of lightly purchasing 
victory for others with our own strength we may 
brace them to win their own salvation. In dealing 
with little Ken, Naomi had remembered this, and 
had succeeded; in her effort to save Bertram, 
standing generously, but unwisely, between him and 
every buffet of fortune, she had failed; realising 
this in the silent hour up at Hoheplatz she had felt 
that the fundamental error on which her life had 
rested justified Randall’s intolerance and Fenworth’s 
scorn, and had sought guidance as to how she might, 
out of the terrible experiences of the past, mould a 
stepping stone for the future. 

Despite the deception to which she had lent her 
life, Naomi’s integrity was sure and strong ; not only 
was she incapable of breaking her promise to Bertram 
but the fact that she stood pledged, though it were 
but in her inmost heart, to save Fenworth, ensured 








those for whom there can never be any going back, 
for such enlightenment can never result in the aban- 
donment of any aim, but can only ennoble and raise 
each purpose until it merges in the world spirit 
which, in our midst, is tending always towards 
universal good. 

At last she spoke. The voice Fenworth loved, 
usually so strong and confident, shook a little. 

“ This is your room. I want to realise this—place 
that I love. But there is so little time 2 

“Time? So long as we live—if you would tell 
me——”’ 

“No, no, to understand what I would say you 
must feel what I am feeling at this moment. To me 
this room is the centre of your life, the expression of 
yourself.” Suddenly, her full tones rose. “ Shall 
I tell you how I see it, that you may see it with my 
eyes?” 

Watched by Fenworth, who had come forward a 
few steps and stood gripping a chair, she moved, and 
paused by the bookcase ; for a moment, feeling the 
hours of thought had been but an inadequate pre 
paration for her task, the volumes swam under her 
gaze; then she put her hand upon one and steadied 
herself, and at last her words, quivering a little, 

dropped, golden, into the silence. ; 
~ “Your work! How dear to me are the books im 
their worn covers, that have been your friends. They 
have helped you.” 
stronger every moment. “ You have dragged little 
thoughts out of them and made them great. Oh! 
ue 2 testy once were poor, that you worked 





to doit. The greatest natures are 


She turned a little, her tone © 
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with your hands, serving that you might learn to 
master, steadily building up your life from its 
foundations. I want you to remember that I under- 
stand what it all means; that it all—your table 
there, your work scattered about the room—stands 
not only for what you are, but for what you have 
been ; that I understand the blind struggle when your 
steady endeavour seemed just to put brick upon 
brick. To-day you are Manager of one of the largest 
mines on the Reef, a little army of men your tools ; 
you have lost none of the manhood that helped you 
to rise. You are a man—I glory to think it—whom 
other men can hate, whom men—the Capitalists, 
the Reef Lords, fear. And why? Because out of 
your steady desire to do right have arisen your great 
perceptions of men, and of the movement which— 
who can doubt it ?—is to alter the whole course of 
African politics | ”’ 

She paused at last, the lace on her bodice rising 
and falling with her breath. After hers, Fenworth’s 
voice sounded harsh : 

“You take clay and you fashion it intoa god. All 
that has been worth counting in my life I would 
fling aside for you—that is the naked truth; I love 
you—I see no further than that.” 

“T can see for you in this hour; all these hard 
years of battle with corruption have made you strong, 
so strong that you are not working now for yourself 
alone, but for all men in Africa ; so strong that the 
future of a great Colony lies in the hollow of your 
hand, dependent on your integrity.” 

“No, that is not so ; and if you think that if you 
came to me my work, such as it is, “herr 
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: erties: What would you not be to me in my 


work! I know, though I scarcely dare to think of 
: : I understand ’"’—her sweet tone of compre- 
hension throbbing with a note of suppressed passion, 

broke in upon his rising tones. . 
 T understand that even such work as yours, with 
great ends in view, cannot lick up all the forces ofa 
strong nature ; how should you feel with me unless 
you realise how thoroughly I understand ? She 
moved to the fireplace, breathing quickly, and upon 
the back of his leather lounge chair she laid her hand 
gently, almost with a caress. “Your pipe, your little 
mementoes, this chair worn to your use, all these 
simple things by the hearth that should be ours. Do 
you think that the place that would be mine in the 
heart of your life is not clear to me ? I can picture 
what our daily life would be hour by hour—I have 
pictured it. I believe that under certain conditions 
nothing but good could spring from the inte 
of your strength and my sympathy, and this belie 

is more precious than words can tell. But, — 
am convinced that your life as it is, is powerful ae 
good ; I feel this as I feel breath within my body ; 
as, on the veld, I feel the presence of God.” Her face 
was white, for a moment she closed her eyes. This 

morning I decided that I would come to you——— 
“ Naomi——” de 

“ Already in my heart I had given myseli, : 
fact that distance still separated us meant litt e. 
You had raised the doubt that I might be clinging 
to empty ideals, that perhaps after all I was doing 


no good—ah, it hurt to feel that! And I believed 
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honestly that I might help you; marriage is not 
possible for us, but it seemed to me that a higher law 
would sanction our love and in a rush, while I was 
working, I decided. I put some of my things to- 
gether, and then Bertram came in. It cannot help 
us to ‘go over what he said; he had no idea that I 
intended coming to you, but chance words made me 
pause, and I discovered then that behind my impulse 
there was little more than personal desire.” Her 
voice which had faltered upon the difficult words rose 
alittle. ‘‘ Richard—you have threatened to use your 
strength against yourself and against me; but my 
trust in you rises above this knowledge, and 
calls upon your deliberate judgment. I am willing 
to accept your decision. You, and not I, must 
choose whether I shall come to you—that is why I 
am here.” 
‘‘ Naomi—marriage is not impossible for us!” 
“ Bertram would never consent to have the truth 
made known.” 
“Your love for me cannot make you break the 
promise his cowardice forced on you?” 
MG, 
“ Yet, if I wish, you will come to me—is that 
what you mean?” 
"Yo." 
‘* Allowing the world still to think you are his 
wife ? ” 
“ You.” 
“You have come to-night to tell me this?” 
“ae Yes.”’ 
ae Why? ”» 
For a moment they faced each otha, Fenworth, 
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eyes intent, every nerve concentrated in the demand 
for an answer; Naomi, breathing with difficulty. 
Through the ages man, by his single demand that 
she should please, has forced woman to lie ; women 
have cried when they would fain have laughed, and 
laughed when they could have cried—hiding their 
real nature under a cloak of dissimulation which a 
state of dependence has rendered imperative, and 
which it has become easy to assume. Naomi knew 
that she could suggest personal weakness as the 
occasion of surrender in such a manner as to appeal 
subtly to his honour ; but for this she was too great, 
for not to cajole Fenworth was she here, nor was she 
come in weakness, but with full consciousness of a 
divine strength which could leave him free to choose, 
because its purpose—a purpose that would not con- 
template defeat—was to win him to the right view. 
Aware how much she would lose by allowing Fenworth 
to perceive that it was not peace, but war, she yet 
spoke bravely, facing him : 
rele I decide saat you as I must, if I decide at 
all, then you would wreck your work—you have 
said it. The only power left to me is to influence 4 
decision which must be yours.” Bee 
For a moment he did not speak ; his finer instincts 
stirred to the recognition of the unwavering sincerity 
of this woman whom he could break but never bend. 
But he perceived the barrier rising between them, and 
was determined to destroy it. He relaxed his 
position, though not his gaze. . 
~ “You leave it to me, and doubt my answer ? 


=e “T do nogdoubt %,” 
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“ You think your trust renders me no longer a free 
agent ? ”” 

“You are free.” 

“ You do not plead with me?” 

“Yes, I plead—plead with you to remember that 
love cannot make us the pivot of the world, nor can 
it alter a single law in our favour.” 

He moved to the mantel. “ You leave decision 
to me! You see me mad to accept——” He 
struggled with violent rising bitterness. “ Go back 
to Hestling, Naomi—while I can still send you; it 
is not likely you will ever understand what you have 
made me suffer.” 

She drew her hands together, and clasped them 
tightly upon the back of the chair. 

“ To the world all these years I have been a married 
woman; women, men, have talked to me believing 
me to be one; do you think that I am not awake, 
that I am blind, that I cannot indeed feel and 
understand ? ” 

He did not answer. 

‘‘ My inward purity is not dependent on the public 
voice; not forms, but realities, separate us, and 
suffering for others is one of these.” 

“You do not at any rate allow me to forget 
Hestling’s claim ! ”’ ; 

“I was not thinking of his claim; setting that 
aside have we the right, even then, to think only of 

ourselves? Often though we may have failed, 
hitherto we have each held up ideals—are we to 
unite in dragging them down ? Is love merely sprung 
to life that it might wreck your work? What 
standard of integrity could you hold before men with 
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your own life overshadowed ? Remember, to all the 
thousands whose attention is fixed on you at this 
moment, I should be another man’s wife. Passion 
must more often lead to sacrifice than pleasure, if 
it is to be—not a fire that will leave dead ashes on 
the hearth—but a kindling flame!” 

He remained silent. 

“You are pledged to your work, and I—the woman 
who would bear your children—through me, as 
through every woman, though it be but in slight 
degree, womanhood is lowered or raised. One learns 
much in the school of suffering.” Her voice trembled. 
“ Do you know what I see in a moment like this when 
pain has directed my thoughts ? I see all the women 
who annually, in every country in the world, through 
misery and economic pressure, enter on a life of 
shame unwillingly ; and I know that every woman 
who fails to raise the standard drooping in the dust, 
helps to press down her sisters.” 

Until now, tenderly and reverently as Fenworth 
had regarded her, it was yet as the woman created 
for him ; now he realised how immeasurably she was 
above him, saw that in taking what he desired he 
would lose what most he prized. He dared not look 
towards her. With pulses still leaping, he said, 
thickly : 

“Is this then the end?” 

Naomi left the chair by which she was standing ; 
she came to him, and put her hands round his. 

- He held her hands tightly—tighter— 

“ Naomi——”’ 

She interposed : “ Will you give me the moments 
that are left to us? Just now you would have sent 
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me away—but do not let us act blindly, or 
singly, but together; and if we are to act thus 
you must let me show you what your love has been 
to me.” 

He released her, and sat down in the arm chair, 
his head bent upon his hand; she knelt down quietly 
beside him, holding his other hand upon his knee, 
checking movement with the firm, gentle pressure of 
her fingers. 

‘Do you remember when you came into my life ? 
That morning when you found me on the stoep, and 
I went out afterwards to see you away? I can see 
the dusty road now, and just how the light fell on the 
kopjes. My life began then. 

“When you were gone I went back singing to the 
stoep, far down in the depths of my nature my whole 
being rejoiced at its new birth. God hid the truth 
from me; if I had understood the change that was 
taking place I might have set my face against it ; 
it fills me with humility to know that placed as I was 
I would have feared that force which has raised me. 
My life has not been easy—I have suffered. As 
developing nature showed me all that I had fore- 
sworn my lips still laughed, but the pain that I could 
not fling out stalked beside me. I thought the change 
to Africa would give me new heart ; but in some 
ways it only made things more difficult, and I knew 
that a little here, and a little there, I was losing 
ground—it is desperate to feel fear. Then you came ; 
your work roused my sympathy, your strength 
convinced me it was possible to be strong, your 
influence filled my world afresh ; bud and blade, sky 
and veld, pulsed forme again—ah, can youunderstand 
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the heart of woman? Can you understand that, 
silently, you restored to me more than I had lost in 
those six years of suffering ? That you set the rivers 
of my life flowing once more in the dry, cracked 
places? That day we rode—when you came back 
and spent the evening at Hoheplatz—I knew— 
knew what your love had done for me, and that I 
loved you.” 

She paused. 

His hand moved, but he did not speak. 

“IT lay my love at your feet, this love which has 
taught me so much! All through my life I have felt 
a tenderness for weakness that I was sometimes afraid 
amounted almost to weakness in itself ; now I see it 
as a divine call upon my nature to understand and 
to respond for the sake of others. Are we to destroy 
the power of our love by the claim that it is our own 
to hold and cramp? Surely this question of whether 
I shall come to you is no longer one of choice between 
you and Bertram which only yesterday it seemed to 
be”’—her voice rose, soft, urgent, pleading— 
“ surely, surely the object of union is not gratifica- 
tion of passion, but that love may prove, not an end, 
but a beginning?” 

“ You ask me to set aside that which shakes the 
very foundations of my being.” 

“Love will prove their strength !”’ 

Fenworth grasped her hands, bruising them. “I 
am incomplete without you! A man is incomplete, 
and therefore not complete for good work, unless 
both sides of his craving nature are satisfied. 


Naomi, so far-as we know there is only one life for 


us all; then why not live it ?”’ 
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“If there is but one, then surely it is our single, 
vital opportunity for good!” 

“ Loving me, you plead like this ? ” 

‘Because I love you! My heart knows you. I 
love you, Richard ; ah, how I love you! ” Suddenly 
her voice broke. 

Her hands that had hitherto checked his move- 
ment, now, all at once, clung to his passionately, 
desperately, and her effort at speech failed. 

Fenworth moved his own hands upon hers that 
trembled ; he shook exceedingly. 

There was silence. 

“Judge now,” breathed Naomi. “‘ Choose!” 

Withan effort she raised her face, until her eyes met 
his. He was conscious of the tender curve of her lips, 
of the brown hair that sprung in little curls to touch 
the warm tints of her forehead and neck, of the 
quivering emotion that pulsed from her heart to his, 
for him arresting time. Thus she knelt, and he held 
her, and in the still room the round of a few 
moments held eternity. 

She drew herself from him at last, and rose slowly. 

To shut out the sight of her from his eyes, he 
dropped his head upon his hands. 

For a second she stood still, and their was com- 
plete silence save for their breathing; then she moved 
to the window that stood open on to the balcony, 
and passed out. 

The clear flame of her nature, the strength of 
spirit, the love that made her claim to be the sister 
of prostitutes, shone clear before Fenworth—for 
these he could have kissed the hem of her garment ; 
but also, warring desperately with nobler impulse, 








fierce desire pressed through every vein. The sweet 
scents of her breath, and of her hair, were still in his 
nostrils ; knowledge of the power she had given in 
leaving to him the ultimate decision ; the door of 
his inner room ajar and visible to him as he lifted 
his eyes ; these, severally, raised a passionate desire 
for possession that in an incalculable tide beat and 
surged upon his spirit. The veins upon his hands 
stood out like cords; when at last, after long 
moments, he rose, his eyes were like those of a man 
who has been down into hell. But the power of his 
face was clear ; grey pallor brought into prominence 
the stern line of head and jaw. He waited, for a 
second watching her where she stood, with her back 
to him, then, without moving, he called her in a 
voice curbed by his will. 

“Naomi!” 

Her eyes upon his face, she came back to him, 
very slowly, as if she were advancing to him across 
all the worlds; came close. First he took her hands, 
Striving to speak, and failing; but the steady 
pressure of his fingers tightened upon hers—thus he 
drew her tohim. Her arm passed upward and rested 
upon his shoulder. He kissed her quietly, with lips 
cold with the iron forces of repression. 

“—in all the world—you are right. You raise 
me to understand. You are mine, Naomi, in this 
hour that I give you up——”’ 

__ He trembled and suddenly moved away from her; 
reaching the corner of his table he gripped it. 
Neither of them spoke. Naomi was the first to 

move; she picked up her wraps; with trembling 

hands she felt for the edges of her cloak and drew 
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it upon her shoulders. She gauged her strength and 
the distance to the door. Then, in the breathless 
quiet, she moved a little towards Fenworth, and 
again stood still. 

“When I came in you were at your table—at 
your work. Will you not take up your life from the 
point where I interrupted——’”’ 

He gazed at her, his hand crushed on the wood. 

““T can never go back to that moment ”—he 
paused—‘‘ I see with your eyes now, Naomi; but there 
will be hours when I shall not be able to do so——” 

“Each moment, mercifully, it is for that moment 
only we need strength———” She waited; her hand 
at her side closed upon the edge of her cloak, her 
breath moving her, her eyes on his. 

It seemed that he would speak, yet he did not ; 
he moved to the chair and sat down, and he drew his 
papers towards him obedient to his dim recognition 
of her desire. Naomi came closer ; the sound of her 
dress, the warmth of her presence—these were about 
him, he was conscious of nothing else ; the papers he 
held quivered under his touch. 

Very slowly Naomi raised his pen from the table 
and kissed it ; she placed it within his hand. 

Thus for a moment she stood by him. 

At last she moved. 

Fenworth saw her pass slowly across the room, 
and reach the door. Holding the curtain, she turned ; 
for a moment her brave eyes, her glorious face, were 
towards him. 

Then she went out. 

The swaying folds fell back across the doorway 
beyond which she was gone. ) 


ot 











XVI 


The strong man and the waterfall channel their own path. 


—Proverbd. 


In the Board Room of a large block of buildings 
situated in the heart of Vredenburg, the Directors of 


- the Pietreiss Company sat, awaiting Fenworth. 


The room was square and bare, having high 
windows on the right, and plans upon the opposite 
wall; on one side there was a bookcase, and the 
table around which the Members of the Board sat 
was formally set out with inks, pens, and books of 
reference. 

The round office clock on the wall above the mantel- 
piece pointed to three minutes past the hour, by so 
much Fenworth was late. Amongst those in the 
Toom a certain tension was evident; once when 
footsteps were heard on the flagged staircase outside, 
silence fell, and every glance turned towards the 
door, but they passed on, and conversation was 
resumed with a jerk.. The chairman, who was 
occupied in cutting a quill pen, had been up the 
greater part of the night at a ball with his wife, and 


looked the worse for it; he was a fat, puffy little 


Man, with grey whiskers, the tool of wire-pulli 
ve ' -pulling 
magnates who had elected him; besides himself 


there were present five Directors. Of these 

a eet J . > three were 
ae 2... on to the Board by the controlling com- 
‘pany: Schlemil —a company with large interests in 
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many other mines on the Reef—and two were inde- 
pendents, who had been on the Board before Schlemil 
obtained shares in the Pietreiss. Watching his 
futile whittling of the pen was a crisp, determined, 
little man with narrow eyes and a face like a ferret. 
This was Bentwood, one of the original Members of 
the Board, and a Director of three companies, by the 
interests of which he was influenced. Next to him 
the other independent, Arnheim, leant slightly back 
in his chair with his keen eyes bent upon the table. 
Arnheim had started life on the Reef as a shoemaker; 
he was a labourite of keen intelligence and the only 
Member of the Board strongly in favour of Fenworth, 
and likely to support him in a crisis. 

On the other side sat Abel, a Jew of chequered 
career, and in his own way almost as well known on 
the Reef as Arnheim. He used a toothpick, and 
uttered his remarks indistinctly through his beard, 
as if the comfort of his mouth was a more pressing 
concern than the business in hand ; he deemed it so, 
in fact, until Fenworth should arrive. The remaining 
Members were puppets paid for by shares that 
represented controlling votes; the note they were 
to sound was automatic, and over it Fenworth had 
not a vestige of control. A year previously every 
Member of this Board had voted for the labour 
experiment ; since then opinion on the Reef had 
undergone a change, and pressure along the wires 
had terminated as far as the Pietriess Company were 
concerned, in an unfavourable attitude towards 
Fenworth, and a systematic blocking of his activities 
that during the last month had amounted to an 
ultimatum. 











‘minutes past the hour Fenworth came in ; 
he gave a sufficient reason for his late arrival in a 
few direct words that were received by the Chairman 
with a nod. He hung up his coat, moved to the 
place at the end of the table which had been left for 
him, and laid his papers down, looking round on 
those who were present. He was in a line with the 
window ; the coat he wore was rough and faded: as 
a fact, he had, during the last few weeks, had no 
time in which to order new clothes he needed. In 
his face, overstrain was evident; the physical and 
mental struggle entailed by fierce self-repression in 
the interests of his work during the three weeks that 
had elapsed since Naomi’s visit to him, had left its 
mark in deepened lines, and hair grey above the 
temples. More than one Member of the Board 
thought he looked ill; but they had all perhaps 
never been more aware of those intrepid elements 
in his character which were brought into play by a 
determinate will, and influenced by high purpose ; 
the weight of his presence, strongly felt, aroused those 
subtle internal influences that render men conscious 
of their own inferiority, and after the first minute 
Arnheim alone remained steadily and expectantly 

Fenworth had come with full statistics of his 
experiment, determined to fight for every inch of 
ground he held, and, if possible, to win for his cause, 
in the face of what he believed to be the Directors’ 


_ preconceived determination. He sat down, his eyes 


_ on the chairman. 
e The puffy little man, shifting his spectacles in 
Such a manner that Fenworth’s face became less 
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clear to him, opened the proceedings nervously with 
reference to minor matters, but as he went on to the 
particular business of the meeting he grew more 
confident, urging with some force that the vexed 
subject of white labour was one on which the share- 
holders had a right to a clear understanding, and 
that it was therefore necessary to arrive at a definite 
and immediate decision with regard to the future policy 
of the Mine; he drew attention to the adverse 
reports of the engineers, and in view of these called 
for Fenworth’s statistics. 

Fenworth rose, and after handing in a statement 
prepared from the books of the Company, subject to 
many interruptions and a good. deal of sharp 
questioning, spoke at considerable length in defence 
of the system of an extended use of white labour 
which he had inaugurated. He advanced his argu- 
ments steadily, admitting the difficulties with which 
he had been faced, and others which remained to be 
overcome ; occasionally his manner betrayed a 
gleam of excitement, or momentary anger at sugges- 
tions now and again put forward as interruptions ; 
but in the main he curbed his tones to a steady level, 
pressing two points—in justification of the rise in 
the wages bill an increased production due to the use 
of more white labour in his principal departments, 
and the futility of dependence upon purely theoretical 
opinions, although they might be those of expert 
advisers, or of engineers at the head of their profession. 

Here he was interrupted by an objection that an 
adverse report that had been handed in by Hallet, 
the Engineer for the Pietreiss, had been compiled 
from the company’s books and pay sheets. His 












scorn flashed out for a minute as he questioned the 
belief of the Board that any business man would 
accept the test of a comparison drawn as this had 
been from a short, isolated period in several months’ 
work ; he entered some figures on a piece of paper 
and showed under fire of hot argument, how it was 
possible to twist actual figures if a difference in 
working conditions of various periods were not taken 
into account. 

Abel, who had been constantly interrupting, now 
leant slightly forward over the table, throwing doubt 
upon the proposition that the cost of production 
could be lowered by increasing the price of labour. 
Fenworth turned to him, rejecting the idea that he 
had ever claimed this for his system and urging the 
contrary proposition, that judicious and scientific 
employment of unskilled white labour would 
materially diminish expenses. 

Bentwood demanded certain statistics. A sharp 
discussion followed which elicited from Fenworth an 
admission that it was possible to get from three to 
six kaffirs for the price of one white man. This was 
the point at which Bentwood had been aiming ; he 
leant forward. ' 

“ That rather handicaps you to begin with, doesn’t 
- ae” 

“ Not at all,” said Fenworth, steadily. ‘If I can 
show that I can get the work of a squad of Kaffirs 
done more expeditiously by a smaller body of white 
men, the difference in individual wage would not be 
very i 

“T should like to see you prove that!” 

_ “Tundertake to satisfy you, but it can’t be done 
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in a day; remember the system I advocate is an 
entirely novel one so far as the labour problem is 
concerned.” 

“A revolution in fact,”’ said Abel. 

A puppet nodded. Bentwood shrugged his 
shoulders, and then leant sideways saying something 
to the Chairman in an undertone. 

“Yes,” agreed Fenworth, boldly. “‘ A necessary 
revolution! Cheapness of production, though, of 
course, my chief aim, is not my only object. I 
would establish a labour market with a regular and 
adequate supply ; I would stop this fatal dependence 
on the kaffir, and the labour famines, so ruinous to 
the country, that follow in its wake; in a word”— 
he moved his hand rapidly on the table, and his 
raised voice compelled Bentwood to sit back again 
—‘I would blow sky high this fetish of so-called 
‘cheap labour!’ ”’ 

‘You would be a bold man to preach that doctrine 
on the Reef,” broke in Arnheim. 

Fenworth acknowledged the interruption with a 
glance. ‘‘ What is the parrot cry of every Manager, 
the single panacea for all mining ills? ‘Give me 
another kaffir!’ When the market is abundant the 
kaffir is forthcoming ; the next month it dries up, 
and he may be cried for in vain. Is there any effort 
to work out the problem? Do men go outside the 
kaffir market for the labour that they want ? Not a 
bit ofit. Itissaid that whites are too dear, and won’t 
do kaffirs’ work ; so work is held up until the black 
comes along—and the mine suffers.” 

“T put it to this Board,” said Arnheim, clearly, 
“that Mr. Fenworth’s statement is correct. Once 
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establish a regular and efficient labour supply and 
you eliminate at least half of the incidentals that 
send up the cost of production. You can’t do it 
unless you are independent of the kaffir.”’ 

“ For the moment, Gentlemen, we are only con- 
cerned with the future of this Company,’’ said Abel, 
shortly. ‘‘ The question before us is not the estab- 
lishment of a Utopia of Labour for the Reef generally, 
but whether the system which Mr. Fenworth has 
been permitted to carry on at our Mine is workable, 
and likely to show profit.” 

Bentwood looked quickly towards the Chairman. 
The latter took up a pen and made a note on some 
paper before him. 

“ That is well spoken,” he said, looking up. “ Mr. 
Fenworth, will you please confine yourself to two 
points—costliness of white labour ; and the fact that 
every mining engineer of note has condemned your 
idea as impracticable.”’ 

“I repeat that the white man with his greater 
power of observation and concentration is the more 
economical machine.” 

Bentwood took him up quickly : 

“You seriously entertain that view?” 

ae Certainly.” 

“May one ask with what bait you propose to 
attract a large number of whites ? ”’ 

“Promotion; the prospect of becoming skilled 
workmen at a higher wage.” a 
_ There followed a fierce chorus of derisive inquiries 

_as to where it was proposed to get unskilled labour 


__ when all the whites had become skilled. 
“At present on the spot,” said Fenworth, grimly. 
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‘““ Numbers of white men stranded here since the war 
are starving.” 

Further derision; but Fenworth held on im- 
perturbably : 

“ Afterwards by tapping the labour market of the 
Mother country.” 

The Board repudiated this suggestion as outside 
the scope of their inquiry. Their derision drove 
Fenworth to an impassioned appeal to them to 
extend their horizon, and prepare to meet a difficulty 
with which they must shortly be faced. He was 
fearlessly backed up by Arnheim. 

“To what difficulty are you two gentlemen 
alluding ? ’’ asked the Chairman, coldly ; he looked 
towards Fenworth. 

“Shortage of labour. At present we are only 
reorganising work after the war, and we are short ; 
what will happen when development sets forward 
once more and the Industry commences to march ? 
When agriculture and the growing towns claim their 
share ? Where will you find sufficient kaffirs to meet 
the increasing demand?” One after another he 
dealt his home thrusts, and then capped them with 
urgent entreaty : ‘‘ Prepare now for the time when, 
whether you like or not, you will be forced to look 
beyond the kaffir market ; and you will not only be 
doing a good day’s business, but you will earn the 
gratitude of South Africa by becoming the pioneers 
of a movement that will make it a white man’s 
country in real earnest!” 

The Chairman shifted his position with a movement 
of irritation that covered uneasiness. 

“Let me remind you, Mr. Fenworth, that we 
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cannot look beyond our shareholders ; it is, I am 
afraid, a question of dividends.” 

“ Tf your philanthropy protected your dividends, 
I presume your shareholders would not object to 
it ? os 

“ Possibly not.” 

Questions and answers were bandied to and fro; 
across the track of every argument that Fenworth 
might have brought to a conclusion, one or another 
drew a red herring. The fact that every engineer 
of note was against him was a strong card in the 
hands of the Directors. Fenworth urged that there 
had been no incentive to urge these men to go intoa 
thorough and troublesome test, and that they had 
merely voiced a conclusion that was desired. His 
boldness was received with cryptic comment, and 
treated as personal animosity. Other points were 
brought forward and he was baited with rapid 
questioning, his arguments blindly set aside ; as he 
waxed hot they cooled. Having the air of men 
dealing with a fanatic they begged him to confine 
himself to the main question, and to remember that 
they could not go beyond the limits of their Trust 
Deeds. : 





The storm was gathering. Fenworth’s brows 
lowered thunderously, and his eyes gleamed ; clear 
to him were the wires by which each was pulled. The 
renegade attitude of these men who had supported 
him only so long as the wind blew in his direction ; 
the depravity of the greed and self-interest which 
rendered their examination of his tabulated state- 
ments a mere farce—set virile force in his brain and 
body strenuously working. He no longer cared to 
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hide his scorn and contempt, yet he still curbed it. 
He seized on the first silence : 

“You have already reminded me more than once 
that I must not regard you as philanthropists ; but 
I assert that those who draw their wealth from this 
country are bound to look a little beyond their own 
immediate profits and give some thought to the 
welfare and future prosperity of the land to which 
they owe their wealth. Here, then, is the opportunity 
to, in some measure, repay the debt owed South 
Africa. You are faced with a labour famine ; if you 
choose you can turn on a tide of emigration from the 
old country, and in so doing provide work for 
thousands of your fellow countrymen; yet at the 
dread cry ‘trades unions’ you turn your back on 
England, looking to China——”’ 

The Chairman interrupted : 

“ Really, Mr. Fenworth, are you not travelling too 
fast? I think we may leave China and Chinese 
labour out, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” cried Fenworth, and his closed 
hand came down heavily on the table. ‘“ I am here 
to fight for my scheme, and Chinese labour is one of 
the barricades I have to destroy. Some of you—I 
mean, of course, the leaders of the Industry—are 
looking to China to help you out of your troubles ; 
not because yellow labour is better than white, but 
because it is cheaper, easier handled, and not pro- 
tected.’’ His eyes blazed. ‘Is the bogey of trades 
unions an argument worthy of Englishmen ? If the 
claims of labour are just they should appeal to us ; 
if not, they can be of little effect. I ask you—not so 
much as Members of this Board, but as fellow British 
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subjects—is it not a monstrous suggestion that this 


fine country, with its splendid field for immigration— 
for which we have fought a desperate and a bloody 
war—should shut its gates on the nation that won 
it, and throw them open to the yellow man from 
China?” 

“ You desire to see the white man lowered to the 
level of the native,’’ said Abel, brutally. 

“T do not! I state vehemently that given one 
condition, the white man must always be the boss.” 

“ And that one condition ? ”’ 

“That the dignity of manual labour should be 
clearly brought home to the white workman. Scoff 
if you please, but the time is fast approaching when 
the white labourer will have to put false dignity in 
his pocket or starve ; as a result of his aloofness the 
kaffir is becoming capable of skilled labour. The 
‘ poor white ’ problem will grow if we do not grasp 
it; this will mean unions—not trades unions you 
know—but workhouses and heavy rates! ”’ 

His words struck on a heavy silence. He spoke 


“You infer that in asking that my experiment 
may continue I am asking what is impossible ? ”’ 

The Chairman glanced round the table. I am 
afraid we have no option but to take that view,” he 
replied, and he looked down. 

“Why? You were not always of your present 
opinion. I am not speaking generally, 1 mean you 
gentlemen personally. When I first proposed my 

cheme you all took it up with enthusiasm ; it was 
the same scheme, with the same ends in view, as Iam 
defending before you to-day. You saw all its 
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advantages, and promised your support ; and, as 
business men, you must have been aware that the 
experiment would take time, that the prejudices and 
practices of years cannot be reversed in a day. I 
have reached a point from which, given time, patience 
and co-operation, I see promise of assured success ; 
and you threaten to suspend operations ; again, why? 
It is not on account of the adverse opinion of your 
consulting engineers, I have always had that to 
contend with; it is not on account of the report to 
which you have referred this morning, because, as 
you are well aware, you permitted me to proceed 
non obstante that report for long after it had been 
laid before you. Concurrently with the withdrawal 
of your approval, the sympathy I was getting from 
other well-known leaders of the Industry has 
suddenly ceased, and I am become an object of 
calumny and ridicule. Why? You do not answer ? 
I will tell you why ; and I am as certain of the fact 
as if it had been definitely revealed to me—an envoy 
has arrived from London with a peremptory veto 
from headquarters which you feel yourselves bound 
to respect. For public consumption the reason 
alleged will be impracticability ; but the true one is 
the fear of labour asserting its right, as it has done in 
Australia, and hurling the man of finances from 
commercial and political power! And, Gentlemen, 
before this question is put to the vote, I desire to 
say that, in the event of you deciding upon any 
great reduction or alteration in the present system, 
it is my intention to resign. No doubt there will be 
men found ready to step into my place, whose views 
would be more in accordance with those of the Mine 








I have given my best energies. It j 
not my intention to remain here active in the destien! 
tion of a system I have built up with so much 
difficulty ; others would be better at that task than 
myself ! "’ 

Fenworth sat down. 

There were expressions of feigned surprise and 
perfunctory regret at his decision. Several Members 
leant across the table discussing aspects of the 
question, the Chairman talked for a few moments to 
Bentwood, and he referred to one of Fenworth’s 
statements, making notes upon it. Arheim rose, 
denouncing the proposed policy, and in a bold speech 
pleaded for a prolonged trial: he urged that 
Fenworth’s resignation should not be accepted. His 
views were received withsilence. It was some minutes 
before the Chairman spoke generally to the Board, 
and then he cleared his throat nervously. He pointed 
out that, with the exception of Arnheim, it was not 
clear to any of them that the Manager had proved 
his case. They were present to decide if the experi- 
ment with white labour had proved successful, and 
were not satisfied that it had paid up to the present, 
or that there was certainty of immediate improve- 
ment. While expressing their indebtedness to Mr. 
Fenworth, and—he hesitated—their appreciation 
of his determined and straightforward—er—manner, 
it did not appear to him personally that the Directors 
would be justified in sanctioning the continuance of 
the experiment on any scale of importance, a view 
in which he was supported by the consulting engineer. 
He paused, and then entered at some length, but in 
a confused and hesitating manner, into the figures 
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put in by both Fenworth and Hallet. A short dis- 
cussion followed, and, after an uncertain silence, the 
question was put to the vote. The conclusion was 
foregone. 

Fenworth made no remark, his face was pale, and, 
as always when he was subject to pallor, the line of 
brow and jaw showed rugged and prominent. He 
acknowledged a short speech by the Chairman and 
then formally tendered his resignation. 

Fenworth, with important work awaiting him at 
the Mine, was the first to leave the building. His 
heart was hot within him; he breathed with relief 
on reaching the street; the ordinary sights and 
sounds, the glare of sunshine on the opposite build- 
ings, the hum of business proceeding as usual in the 
colonial town, allserved to reinstate a normal balance. 
He was the poorer by some £2,000 annually, but he 
was entirely free to work for the cause in which he 
believed ; and it was by this strong fierce sense of 
freedom that he was dominated as he mounted and 
rode up the street past the luxurious carriages that 
were waiting for the Directors. 

Arnheim, who had hurried down to catch him on 
the steps, found him already gone. 








‘ XVII 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. 


— SHAKESPEARE. 
Patricia's pen scratched pot hooks, but as she wrote 
she murmured, imaginatively : 
— Uncie,— 
m writing this for Rosamund. She thanks you for sendin 
the picture book; she held out her hands for it, and tried : 


eat it. 

She thinks this is a dull country because there are no trees. It 
is rather nice on the stoep because of the yellow heads of the sun- 
in and look at you; the face of the black boy 
who bri the milk in the afternoon is very funny. I used to 
a ith Nurse ge ream but I don’t now. The first 
urse went out she pus’ the pram towards the Kaffir 
loquation, but she saw one having his Salt in a tub, and she came 

back quickly. If you go far enodgh you pass the stables. 


Patricia paused; she rubbed her snub nose un- 
gracefully with the back of her hand, and dislodged 
one foot from the rail of the chair. Creepers had 
grown high along the railing ; sunshine bathed the 
land without. Patricia’s table had been placed upon 
the stoep; a few feet from her, on the top of the 

es steps leading to the garden, sat Naomi, her head 
rested against a pillar, and her eyes were closed ; 

near her Rosamund, in a low basket cot, was in 4 

rosy sleep. 

Naomi’s face was calm ; the line of her beautiful 

lips set in repose. Patricia watched her: If fairy 

‘spiders spun webs of gold, or of red-brown (which 
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was gold when the sun shone upon it), would they — | 
catch fairy flies, golden-winged butterflies? Her — 


wal coded 
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eyes wandered from Naomi: If the world went on 
and on, yellow, and rolling away into the mist, and 
one went on with it, would one find the people who live 
in the mist ? She took up her pen and chewed it for 
a minute, then she carefully wrote two pot hooks : 


I think I'll end now, your affectionate 
Nigce. 


She folded the letter carefully and placed it in an 
envelope decorated with a transfer bird. 

‘Love in the Mist !’’ she hummed. 

“Yes, it’s a blue flower,” said Naomi. 

Patricia chuckled. ‘‘ I thought you were asleep ! ” 
She got down, pushing her chair noisily aside. 

“ Rosamund was, and you have wakened her.” 

Rosamund uncurled, and raised a plump, sock- 
less foot. 

“Sing to us, Naomi!” cried Patricia, clasping 
inky fingers about her neck. 

Naomi unclasped the light hands from her throat, 
and sang Swinburne’s lines :-— 


A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should Heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Naomi kissed them. 
‘ Again!” breathed Patricia. 
Like rose-hued sea flowers toward the heat 


They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 
As shine on life's untrodden brink 
A baby’s feet. i“ 
‘Did you make that up?” : 2 
No.” . : 








Naomi bent lower ; Rosamund caught the meshes 
of the fairy web, and, uncertain of clasp, again so 
caught and lost it several times to her favourite 
patter of “Pitty!’’ Mrs. Acton, who had come to the 
doorway at the sound of voices, stood watching them 
for a moment ; then she came out and sat down ona 
vacant chair. It was the signal for Patricia, who had 
been exemplary all the morning, to become tiresome. 
She wished to skip, and, fetching a rope, requested 
her mother to hold one end of it. Mrs. Acton 
refused ; she had, she said, to keep an eye on Rosa- 
mund. 

“You can,” urged Patricia, sagely, ‘‘ keep the 
other eye on Rosamund!” 

But she again met with refusal. She lifted her 
garden hat from a nail on the wall and stuck it 
on viciously ; her skirt flirted. 

“ You've lost the chance of doing anything for me 
now,” she said, tilting her nose. ‘I shall go and 
comb the garden.” 

“In the sun, Patricia?” 

“In the hot sun!” She went down to find the 
rake. 

“Tam afraid I do not manage them well!’ said 
. Mrs. Acton, and she laid her head back amongst the 
cushions. ‘‘ Is Sunday a holiday for you, Naomi?” 

“ Yes—cold meals.” 

“Don’t you get tired of it all, sometimes? Do 
you remember that day you came here and said you 
were full of hope and excitement ? Did anything 
happen ; or did all your hope of something wonderful 
evaporate ? ”’ 

“It steadied.—Even the flowers seem to know that 
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i i She leant 
it is Sunday,” said Naom1, after a pause. . 
a head eal looking out on the peaceful garden. 
“ Tt’s because there are no bugle calls. 8 
Naomi smiled ; she lifted Rosamund out of t 
basket on to her knee and sang to her : 


Officers’ wives have puddings and pies, 
Soldiers’ wives have skilly. 


“You are light-hearted ! ” said Mrs. Acton, wist- 
fully. Her blue eyes filled. “I get so tired of these 
long days! I think three children will be too many, 
Naomi.” : 

Naomi’s fingers were amongst Rosamund’s golden 
curls, the rounded form of the child lay close against 
her bosom. 

“ How could you have too many ?” 

“T think one might; they are often so tiresome.” 

“Don’t think that! Your thought will detract 
from the perfection of the little one that is coming. 
The babies perfect to handle and to hold are the 
babies of love ; from beginning to end love must go 
to their making. It hurts to feel children are not 
wanted.” 


“ Hurts you, do you mean, if I feel like that ? ”’ 

“ Yes, it hurts.” 

“ Babies mean pain and labour afterwards—when 
they are growing up—as well as at the inning ; 
ah, but you cannot know that, because you haven't 
had any!” 


s I think I know. I think I would not mind.” 
‘But it means so much !”’ 


“Yes; it means so much— 
preserve.” to create, and to 


“ But the pain and difficulty |” 
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_ Mrs. Acton looked out to the sunshine on the 
whitening veld. “ You say such beautiful things ; 
do you believe them ? ” 

“Yes, I believe them,” said Naomi, her fingers 
trembling beneath the butterfly touch of the child. 
She bent her head; her eyes were dim. At this 
moment Rosamund, who made a grab at her own 
toe, looked up, dimpling, with a delicious little 
expression of surprise. Responsive amusement 
suddenly rendered brilliant Naomi’s unshed tears, 
and the baby saw them. She lifted a finger to poke, 
ae | 

Naomi kissed away the sweet refrain. 

“ Do you remember Mr. Fenworth, Naomi ?—but 
of course you do—they say he lives now in small 
lodgings in the town, and that he is using all his 
money for his craze. One can’t help feeling it was 
fine of him throwing up the Managership. Don’t you 
think it heroic?” 

“It was in accordance with his life.”’ 

“ Hubert told you of it ?”’ 

“No; he wrote to me himself, explaining what 
had happened.” 

“ They say the Miners think no end of him now, 
and that the Capitalists are frightened of him. You 
know he is addressing a Mass Meeting in Vredenburg 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“Tam going to it.’ 

“ Did he tell you about it ? ” 

ie.” 


_ “ We have only to keep our vision clear ; the dust 
_ of the world obscures realities without affecting 
them.” 
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“T believe Hubert is going. Can he drive you 
down ?”’ : as 

Naomi looked up: “ Yes, if he will. née 

Patricia had come back, her face was hot, 
clear of ill humours ; she knelt in her holland frock 

e steps close to Naomi. : 
bag ty The troops must be out of church.” 

They were silent for a moment. From near the 
Garrison Hall in the basin of the cantonment came 
the faint sound of a band. 

The child nudged Naomi. 

“ Blow this flower! ’’ She held up a clock. 

‘He loves you. He loves you not—don’t, Rosa- 
mund—he loves you! Does that mean Captain 
Hestling ?”’ 

Later, Bertram came round the house; he 
been on duty for the parade service, and had just 
returned. As he came close he took off his helmet 
and let the air blow on his forehead; his sword 
clanked on the steps as he came half way up. He 
stood with his hand on the rail. Naomi placed 
Rosamund down on the top step from which the 
child could admire his uniform. Patricia, holding 
the empty stalk, looked up in his face. 

‘The flower says youlove her,” sheindicated Naomi. 

There was a pause. 

“It says quite truly,” said Bertram, simply. 

= Then here’s one for you!” She twisted her 
— sion ee began to blow. 

e loves you. She loves you 
you not——.” She looked up Barta ee 


Bertram disregarded her. Lifting his handker 
chief he passed it across his brow and pale face. : 









“The sun is hot on one’s back in the camp!” 

Perhaps it warmed your heart,” suggested 
Patricia. 

“ Then,” said Bertram, ‘I will take Naomi into 
the sunshine.” He held out his hand to help her to 
rise. 
They went back to their home together, through 
the garden, and on to the stoep. 

Bertram paused a little wistfully, looking at 
Naomi. 

“T cannot keep you in the sunshine——”’ 

She laughed bravely. 

“No, it is past twelve already ; I will prepare the 
lunch.” 

She went through the house, and he heavily to his 
room. 

The last few weeks had been fraught with meaning 
for Bertram; the fear that he might lose her, 
suddenly awakened, had left him doubtful of her 
moods, and of uncertainty had come knowledge of 
how much she meant in his life. He loved Naomi 
now, as he had perhaps never loved her ; the secret 
that burdened their lives had from the first chilled 
the affections of the natural relationship, and what 
he felt now was no blood tie, but a profound and 
intimate reverence for the woman who stood to him 
for all that was purest and best in the world. The 
hour when Naomi could have understood him was not 
past, but her power of open sympathy seemed gone, 
he had missed the flood tide ; though her sweetness 
seldom wavered, some subtle change in her for which 
he was unable to account made him realise it. The 
eyes that a second ago had laughed into his haunted 
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him. Naomi was fighting, fighting to be constant 
to him, and to be at the same time as he had always 
known her. He realised her effort at last, and with 
a sense of dread, for in this struggle he felt himself 
powerless to help. 

So often had she forcibly demanded from him an 
active repentance for his indecision and weakness. 
He was repenting now. In the last few weeks his 
desire to straighten things out had become real and 
intense ; but it seemed to him sometimes that she 
no longer made demand. 

On entering his room this morning he did not call 
for Rakewi as usual, but took off his own uniform 
and hung up his sword ; then he took up a notebook 
and went over some figures. Nearly square—one 
more lucky hour at cards on the morrow to settle 
his account, and then, if it were not too late—his 
thin nervous hands clasped the ledger tightly—he 
would keep straight. 


He had yet to learn that the wheels of time can 
never move back. 








XVIII 


Manliness is not merely courage. It is the quality of soul which 
frankly accepts the conditions of human life, of labour, of 
obedience, of unequal success ; which takes for granted with un- 
questioning alacrity that man is called—by his calls to high aims 
and destiny—to a continual struggle with difficulty and pain. It 
is a cheerful and serious willingness for hard work and endurance, 
as being inevitable and very bearable necessities. 


—Deran CHuvurcn. 
FENworTH’s resignation of the managership of the 
Pietreiss was the subject of much comment. The 
news cabled home was the talk of the London clubs 
the morning after the fact of his resignation became 
publicly known in Vredenburg; in South Africa, 
strong feeling that latterly for its release had been 
waiting for some such incident, now leapt forth like 
a flame, and licked from one end of the Reef to the 
other. 

The Reef Budget extolled his disinterestedness and 
pluck, stating that he would now be generally 
recognised as the leader of the White Labour move- 
ment. At several gatherings of working men, and 
at some public demonstrations, his name was bandied 
to and fro. For the first few weeks he made no sign, 
but he was not idle. When he moved from the mine 
it was into lodgings not far from the offices of The 
Reef Budget, and his small front room, over one of 
the noisy colonial thoroughfares of Vredenburg, 

became the meeting-place of leaders of the White 
_ Labour As: ion, of which he now became 4 
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member, and of men connected with that portion 
of the Press that was in favour of the movement. It 
was in this little room that the principal actions of 
the Association were from time to time determined, 
and from it emanated most of the leaflets, and the 
educational posters that now began to be placarded 
through the town. Of the keen men, Fremlin 
amongst them, who gathered there, and often sat 
discussing and arguing far into the night, Fenworth 
was the quietest ; but it was his determination, and 
his grim intention to succeed, that was the mainstay 
of the party. Though he was not so excited by 
temporary success as some of the younger men, 
reverse by which they were cast down served only to 
strengthen his iron qualities, and gradually, inevit- 
ably, he assumed the leadership. 

The storm of ridicule which broke upon him from 
angry opponents, from the greater portion of the 
press, roe oboe men who honestly questioned his 
views, left hi secessio: 
of such pienso =e Catena me an 
hastened pm yns, who at one time 

poken boldly for white labour, with steady 

equanimity, refusing to recognise in them 
element of defeat. He dismissed them with pid 
words of scathing comment: but a tl Oa 
pikes st that contained unworthy and srs be 
statements concerning the itali ;' 

without truth, were in the tah 
into pieces in front of the j ee 
evening meeti ' Journalist at one of the 

ning meetings, demanding with heat 

the little party by : that took 
ke : _Surprise that the battle should 
. carried forward in a spirit of fair play The i 

ent went near to making a breach in the la’ ve 
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ranks. Fremlin refused to re-write the leader, and 
a milk-and-water article by a super appeared the 
next morning, occasioning a wire from the Editor— 
unavoidably absent in Stephensdorp—to know what 
was wrong at the office. The quarrel was patched 
up again ; Fremlin owned himself in the wrong, and 
another article on the same subjects appeared a few 
days later, in which Fenworth’s influence—rugged, 
plain speaking, that found in unvarnished truth the 
best arguments for a strong cause—was evident. 

A fortnight after the appearance of this article the 
Labour Association inaugurated a second great 
meeting in the Gordon Hall, and it became noised 
abroad that Fenworth would speak. For a week 
before the date the town was thick with posters, and 
with counter statements by the opposition, the most 
prominent of which were hoardings placarded sar- 
castically with bills headed ‘‘ Fenworth, the Miners’ 
Friend | ! !””—a title that drew men of both sides to 
study, in smaller print, violent pro-Chinese argu- 
ments. The night before the meeting excitement ran 
high, and on the day itself as evening drew near, it 
was evident that there was to be a larger meeting 
than any held in the Gordon Hall since pre-war days. 

During the afternoon large numbers of men came 
in by rail from Stephensdorp, Hartsvlei, and Blu- 
menthal. By 6.30 the Hall was packed with miners, 
Boers, and tradesmen, and crowds still continued to 

In the front row of the balcony, which overhung 
the end of the hall, Naomi sat with Acton. The 
gallery seats had been reserved for friends of members 
of the various deputations, and some were in the gift 
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of the Press. Fremlin had sent Naomi her tickets, 
and across the paper in which they were enclosed he 
had written briefly in his almost illegible hand, 
“Come and see.” Naomi leant forward, watching 
the seething mass of humanity below; then her 
excited eyes moved on again across the heads of 
some four thousand people to the press tables near 
the platform, draped with flags. Close to her two 
men were discussing the effect of Asiatic Immigra- 
tion on the agricultural market ; she caught snatches 
of their argument between bursts of shouting and 
rapping from below. 

By a quarter to seven the hall would not hold 
another man, and the police closed the doors. The 
arrival of the Chairman, a prominent leader of the 
White Association, was greeted with cheering, and 
Naomi’s heart gave a bound; her eyes sought the 
platform only to rest on the short figure of a little, 
bald man, wearing spectacles, who acknowledged the 
greeting of the crowd and sat down behind the table 
to speak to two other members, and the blood flowed 
back again to her heart. A Boer near her began 
talking in guttural Dutch to his companion, pointing 
to something in the crowd ; she dropped her glance 
momentarily to see to what they were alluding, and 
so missed Fenworth’s entrance—but only for a 
second. There was a cry of his name and then 
applause swelled until the roof rang as brawny 
miners and working men cheered themselves hoarse 
to welcome the man who had thrown aside every 
personal interest to lead them. There was no possible 
doubt as to who was the hero of this hour upon the 
Reef. Even in the gallery, where there were friends 
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of both parties, as PelWorth welled on t6 the 






platform, men rose excitedly from their seats to 
cheer him. Naomi held the rail in front of her; a 
lump rose in her throat. 

The man whom she loved, the very anticipation 
of whose coming had made her pulses beat and her 
blood burn, stood quietly for a moment facing the 
sea of enthusiastic manhood, and with beats of 
sympathy that thrummed the blood to her ears and 
rendered her vision indistinct, Naomi guessed at the 
wild triumph of his heart at this temper of a people 
that might carry a great cause on its wave. He 
acknowledged their greeting silently, and sat down. 
Gradually the applause died, and then a miner's 


_ voice, out of the comparative silence, cried: ‘‘ He's 


all right, you bet |’ and another rose with the catch- 
word of the opposition placard: ‘‘ Fenworth— 
Fenworth, the Miner’s Friend!" and the voices 
swelled again and once more applause thundered, 
and a second time Fenworth rose to acknowledge it 
and sat down. Naomi sat back a little, and her hand 
crushed the leaflet it held as she looked at Acton. 

“ After that can there be any doubt ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘One can’t help 
admiring the man; there’s something rugged and 
fine about him—but they say he'll never carry it 
through.” 

“ Who Say so?” Her voice, that had shaken a 
little, steadied with sudden defiance. 

“All the people who know. He is pitting himself 
Séainst the Reef, and his economics are mistaken.” 
“You heard the voice of the Reef just now!” 


said Naomi, quickly. 
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“ There’s a great mass down there,” said Acton, 
“ but they don’t represent power.” 

“ With a leader?” 

“ He'll have to hold them ! ~ 

“ Well, hasn’t he a grip of them. Don’t you—— 
Calls and cries greeting the Chairman, who had risen, 
interrupted. 

¢ Ya. he has now,” said Acton, when he could 
speak. 

There were further calls for Fenworth, and the 
shrill notes of a penny trumpet from somewhere in 
the crowd, but gradually these sounds subsided, and 
the thin voice of the little bald man in spectacles, a 
great organiser, rather than an orator, was he 
above them. At the further end of the hall, and in 
the gallery, his words were indistinct, it was barely 
possible to make out that he was pleading for fair 
play and a hearing for those of both parties who were 
present. 

Then Weston rose, immediately there was an 
uproar, and shouts of “‘ No! No!” and “Fenworth!” 
For five minutes he stood, hoping for a chance to 
speak, and then sat down. 

The next man was a labour leader and obtained a 
hearing; finally, after a couple more speeches listened 
to with indifferent attention, Fenworth rose and was 
greeted with loud cheers. 

The short African evening had already closed in 
and lights had been turned on in the hall, though no 
attempt had been made to close the windows, at 
which, clinging to the outside copings, and in some 
cases sitting on the sill within, to which they had 
climbed, were those who, coming late, had failed to 
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admittance. Fenworth stood very still, in 
height and massive physical strength a contrast 
to the men of slight calibre who had preceded him : 
in his hand he held a short paper. His face was 
pale ; he spoke with his head lifted, and his glance 
moved steadily round the hall as he explained his 
points in a clear voice that varied from firm decision 
to vibrating passion and vehemence. 

“Gentlemen, I think this crowded hall may in 
itself be taken as demonstrating the extent and 
depth of the feeling in the Nordvaal which is opposed 
to the introduction to this country of Asiatic 
Labour!” (Uproar, and cheers.) ‘Six months 
ago this proposal for indentured, coloured labour was 
only hinted at with hesitation, and was received with 
incredulity. Now, backed by a Press constant in its 
exaggeration of the present depression, the con- 
trollers of the mining industry advance it boldly.” 
(Cry of ** Shame.”’) 

“ Gentlemen, if we believe in the future of South 
Africa, if we believe that it is fitted to become the 
home of a great white nation, if we believe in the 
future eetion of the various white races, 
now is the time to fight for that belief !"’ (Prolonged 
cheering.) ; : 

Your Presence here to-day testifies to the 
general belief that the introduction of Asiatics 
would be fraught with grave danger to the future 

> of South Africa, and to your determination 
that the future of this great nation, occupying the 
strongest Pen position in the Southern 
phere, not depend upon a race of helots, 
but that the development of South Africa shall be 
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effected by Europeans, and by Europeans alone. 
We have it-on official statement that this question of 
importing labour is a matter which this country 
shall decide for itself. It is then for you, and not for 
a limited circle of financiers, to decide this, the most 
momentous question that has arisen since the 
foundation of the Colony. Look to it that as free 
men of the Nordvaal you do not sacrifice your right 
nor suffer it to be cajoled from you under mis- 
apprehension.” 

In all the great hall, as Fenworth paused, there 
was not a sound ; every ear and eye was strained in 
breathless attention ; the flickering of a gas jet near 
Naomi made a noise that was loud in the silence. 

Without any bodily movement, in a steady voice, 
low for a moment, then rising with a ring of sincere 
conviction that bit into the heart and brain of his 
audience, Fenworth continued : 

“If the output of gold in this country could be 
trebled by the introduction of coloured labour, such 
result could not compensate for the loss of this 
country to the white man. Nor if the pockets of 
shareholders in the old world, and of great financial 
leaders in this country, are filled, will it help you men, 
when the introduction of Chinese—300,000 it is 
estimated their numbers will reach in five years— 
will have ousted you from your postsandemployment. 

‘“ Undoubtedly’ _He moved his arm now for 
a moment, and his hand shot out. ‘“ U y, 
the expansion of this industry through the employ- 
ment of white labour, should greatly benefit this 
colony, but it is utterly false to suggest that every 
measure tending to realise immediate profit, and 
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‘raise capital, must necessarily benefit the State. The 


overspill from the gold minés is not in fact so great 
as the financial leaders would have us believe, and 
it is obvious that the aim of liability companies 
whose business it is to remit the greatest amount pos- 
sible to shareholders in the old world, must be to 
reduce it to a negligible quantity. It is through the 
opportunities it opens to labour, and through these 
alone, that the great industry can ever materially 
benefit us; and I put it to you straight, if you work 
the mines with Asiatic labour, and send the profits 
oversea, where does the local white man come in?” 

(Uproar and interruptions.) 

“ For this country British blood has been spilt in 
a desperate war; is our first action at the close of 
that great struggle to be the handing over of the 
white man’s prize to the Mongolian ? ”’ 

(Cries of‘ No. No!"’) 

“TI am here with my practical experience.” 
(Loud cheering.) “ Of years of labour on the Reef, 
and latterly of practical experiment with white 
labour.” (Renewed cheers.) ‘‘To state to you 
plainly as a result of that experience that it is in 
making use of the white man, and in reserving to him 
the greater part of this field of labour, that there is 
hope of enormous progress in the mining industry. 
Bring in cheap, coloured labour and in two years you 
will have no single white labourer working under- 
ground, and very few above it. I point to my old 
mine, the Pietreiss, as a case in point.’’ (Prolonged 
cheers.) 

_ “No one is suggesting that we should set aside the 
kaffir, there will always be ample work for him, and 
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in the opinion of some of the best known men of the 
day, men such as Barnes and Sackville, African 
labour has not been by any means exploited ; since 
the tariff of wages has been raised a steady flow of 
kaffirs has set in. 

“This is the second great meeting that the White 
Labour Association has held within two months. I do 
not propose to speak at length to-day upon matters 
that have already been under your consideration. 
The evils that ensued as a result of the introduction 
of Asiatics into California and the Australian colonies 
have been put before you. Nor need I remind you 
that the coloured man will prove a danger to trade 
and the general security and peace of our towns. 
But I am here to say this—It is utterly absurd to 
maintain that if Chinese are brought into this 
country they will not be employed on skilled labour. 
The yellow man is to be brought over because he is 
cheap, and if he becomes proficient in skilled work— 
as he certainly will—he will be employed on skilled 
work for the same reason. The controllers of this 
mining industry are not philanthropists, they are 
plain business men looking after their own side of a 
bargain, men whose interests in this country are for 
the most part purely financial, and who in making 
their bargains are not likely to greatly care if South 
Africa goes to the wall ! 

‘Bear in mind that precious metalsare the property 
of the State, the lessees are trustees for the public, 
their rights are subject to the condition that nothing 
shall be done in developing the mines that might be 
detrimental to the State; keep that clearly before 
you. The Pilgrim Fathers landed in America only 
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thirty years before the founding of Cape Colony. In 
America there is to-day a population of 60,000,000 
whites ; Australia, founded 160 years later, has a 
lation of 4,000,000; the white population in 
South Africa is less than a million. The reason of 
this enormous difference is that in South Africa 
white labour has never had a chance ! Those who find 
bodies of black men easier to handle are responsible 
for the insidious doctrine that no white man in this 
country should do unskilled work. What Colony, 
I ask you, has ever risen into power that based its 
principles on the indignity of manual labour ? Is it 
not obvious—are there not examples in history 
which prove—that it is into degradation and beggary 
that those holding such views eventually sink ? 
Where can be the manhood of men fit for no work 
but to superintend that of slaves ? 

“ Of the tasks to which, as manager of a mine, I 
have set men, there is not one of which I am not 
practically cognisant. When I started here in South 
Africa I worked at the side of the kaffir, and I tell you 
this, that I was never more conscious of my manhood 
than in those days when I sweated side by side with 
the black. Let us away with this fetish; let us 
dare to be men! Let us not rest satisfied until we 
have preached up and down the Reef our ability to 
stand alone and shake off that greatest curse that 
can overtake any community—the curse of parasi- 
tism—together with all those insidious doctrines 
that have hitherto cramped our energies, and en- 
dangered our very existence as a State. 

_“ Fifty years ago it was proposed to bring con- 
victs into South Africa; seven hundred of your 
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forefathers stood for eight hours in the pouring rain 
while resolutions were passed protesting against the 
measure; they were strenuous, determined men, and 
carried their point ; union was their strength. Let 
the Imperial Government understand that you men 
of the Nordvaal are unanimously adverse to the 
introduction of the Asiatic ! A Commission is, as you 
know, about to sit to inquire into this matter, but 
__men of the Nordvaal—it is hinted that it will rule 
out of the scope of its inquiry the ascertaining to 
what extent white labour might be utilised! How 
then, I ask you, if this is the intention, can such a 
Commission come to conclusions of value? What 
weight will you be able to lay upon the statement 
of that Commission if it shall ultimately decide that 
the coloured man must be brought in ? 

‘Will you be dictated to by capitalists and 
interested parties; or will you once and for all 
strike free from the domination of a small clique 
of financiers ? 

‘Until we have representative Government such 
gatherings as the present can alone voice the deter- 
mination of the public. I call upon all who love their 
country, and who desire its future development upon 
the lines of similar free communities under the British 
flag, to fight in defence of rights that countless lives 
have been sacrificed to win, and to pledge themselves 
here and now to the Resolution of this Meeting ; 
to avert by every available means the threatened 
introduction of Asiatics for work in the mines of the 
Nordvaal!”. . 

A tremendous burst of cheering that was renewed 
again and again greeted the close of Fenworth’s 









speech. For several minutes the roar of voices was 
deafening ; hats were waved, and sticks brandished. 
The excitement was only allayed with the rising of 
Burton, another leader, to second the resolution ; 
after his speech it was put to the Meeting and carried 
with acclamation. On a call for a show of hands 
against the Resolution, three were held up, and there 
was an immediate uproar and cries of ‘‘ Chuck ‘em 
out.” Votes of thanks were subsequently accorded, 
and the second great Meeting of the White Labour 
Association was at an end. 

When Naomi reached the open, the streets, with 
their high flaring lights, were crowded with dense 
masses of people. She remained upon the steps 
which led from the gallery door while Acton went 
for the Cape cart. The greater mass of people were 
moving towards the station, and in this direction the 
night rang with the voices of men yelling “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow!’’ Suddenly, above this rose a 
roar of repeated cheering. 

“‘That’s for Fenworth,” said General Stannard, who 
had come down the steps and now stood close to 
Naomi. ‘‘ He has gone out the other way and they 
have caught sight of him. I wish I could think he is 
right ; but opinion is against him, and stamps his 
belief as fanaticism.”’ 

“Then surely a splendid fanaticism!’ said 

Her gaze was strained to discern through the dark- 
ness starred with flickering lights the distant mass of 
surging, waving people. Her eyes were wet. 

By the light shed from pendent burners above 
them the General saw the glitter between her lashes. 
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“ She loves him,” he thought, and looking down the 
length of the steps he tried to steady the disturbance 
of his own thought that such knowledge aroused. 
He looked up again, glancing along the heads of the 
crowd, and spoke deliberately. 

‘ Asplendid fanaticism; we must all, I think, con- 
cede that; but the question is too far-reaching to begin 
or end with the immediate prospects of the Nordvaal. 
The fact that during the War such men as the French 
Minister of Finance attributed the depreciation of 
the world’s markets to the stagnation of the Nord- 
vaal Mines, and gave it as their belief that so long 
as these Mines were not fully worked the morbid 
condition would continue, opens one’s mind to the 
magnitude of the question.” 

A Cape cart jolted up to the foot of the steps, and 
Acton leapt from it. 

Seeing the General with Naomi he greeted him and 
asked if he could get his carriage; the General 
signed dissent. 

Naomi went down the steps with the two men and 
they handed her into the high cart; Acton took his 
place beside her. When they were gone the General 
made his way through the dispersing people to the 
Vredenburg Club where he had arranged to put up 
his carriage, and drove home, through the throbbing 
African night, grave and silent, thinking of Naomi. 








XIX 
As I am, so I see: 


—Emerson, 
“ J’ve done Mr. Puss-in-Boots in “ eye, pape: 1” 
i the bed sheets to him in a glorious 
ee i is dead, Naomi ; dead as a beetle!” 
Naomi, with her arms full of flowers that she had 
picked for him in her garden, stood regarding him. 
The day before, returning from the other side of the 
cantonment, she had seen a buckwaggon coming 
down the road from the cavalry quarters into the 
basin of the camp, the six mules entirely out of hand, 
and Ken alone driving them. The boy had climbed 
to the kaffir driver's seat outside the Garrison Stores 
while the black was taking orders ; he had started 
the mules, and they had taken charge down the hill. 
When Naomi first saw the waggon it was approaching 
the sharp turn where the road, curving round the 
club grounds, bent sharply to the right. By force 
of habit, but at breakneck speed, the mules followed 
the course of the road, the waggon turning on the 
near wheels ; it had swayed, disaster imminent, and 
soldiers had rushed out from the barracks. Ahead, 
for one moment along the road she had seen a horse 
man coming, a man of massive figure like Fenworth, 
whose intent, even in the instant in which the 
incident passed, was clear to her. A second later 
some of the mules were down, and the waggon 
crashed over. She had held to the railing by the 
sunk fence ; thought for the boy lost in thought of 
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the man who had risked his life ; she believed that 
it was Fenworth. Then the next minute she had 
gone forward to give what help she could, and out of 
the wreckage had climbed towards her a stranger 
with a small limp body in his arms, and the blood 
had rushed back to her heart. The agony of these 
moments remained with Naomi still. 

Ken, who had not been allowed to get up this 
morning, lay back, gazing at her with a glowing 
face. 

“She said when I ‘ drove a buckwaggon,’ so Mr. 
Puss-in-Boots is really quite dead at last,” he 
repeated, emphatically. 

‘The wonder is that you yourself are here to tell 
me so.”’ 

Ken's brows lowered over his little piercing eyes 
as he regarded her intently while she crossed to the 
wash-hand stand to find water for the flowers. 

“There are two kinds of courage, Jinks,”’ said 
Naomi; “when we have learnt to be physically 
daring then we use the other—moral courage—to 
control our powers and make something of them.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“You know one of the mules died this morning ? 
That means loss to somebody; a loss, perhaps, 
which cannot be made good, although your father 
will pay for it. If you had been killed it would have 
been a great grief to your father ; none of us could 
have consoled him, for he hopes great things of you. 
You had no right to try and drive a bu ; 
you were risking your own life and the property of 


others for no good end : your moral courage should 
have controlled your physical courage and prevented 
5 - 
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you from doing it. Now do you see what I mean by 


} . ig ? ‘ . ”” s . 
“Yes: I expect I haven't got any,” said Jinks, 
fully. 
He ais silent for a little, and Naomi looked across 
to the window. 


“JT think it’s very difficult,” he said at last. 

“ What is?” 

To be just right.” 

“Yes; it is very difficult.” 

“Tt’s difficult because one doesn’t know at once 
j has to be.” 
aren " a have to learn slowly ; we have to do 
our best; but doing our best is like holding up a 
lantern—it sheds light along our path. 

* * 7 * * * 
In the little house facing the veld Bertram was 
iting for Naomi. 

Sain hed been out two hours, for she had per 
detained on her way to the Stannards. Bertram me 
come into the house just after she had left it, - 
since then he had been sitting by the writing ta - 
in his room. During this time he had continues 
pictured her return, seeking for words in which “ 
unburden himself of a pressing difficulty" : 
that might palliate the truth. At last he heard he 


P . . ™ m 
She went out on to the stoep by the dining: be 
door, and appeared to pause. She was sing 
softly,— 
The inner yoy cwarid cloud 
bright ning ; 
is eds ok cone Sas about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining. “ 
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How bravely she faced life ! And he seemed fated 
to bring her nothing but trouble ! He felt that it was 
not likely that she would now ever understand his 
real desire to pull round, and how one day’s bad luck 
had thwarted it. She was coming. Her free step 
sounded along the stoep; his glass door had been 
ajar, and she pushed it open just as he turned, one 
hand on the back of his chair, to rise. She checked 
immediately. 

‘ Thad no idea you were in ; I was coming to tidy 
your room. I’ll do it later.” 

“You can come now.” 

She came in, and looked round, unpinning her hat. 

“Can't you get rid of some of these old boxes, 
they litter the room so ? ” 

“Yes ; I can if you like.” 

“ Then, like a good man, do it, while I put my 
hat away.’’ She went towards the door and he did 
not stop her. She went out into the passage; he 
heard her singing on the way to her room. She came 
back presently with her sleeves rolled up to her 
elbow, wearing a blue apron, and carrying a carpet 
broom. She made no comment on the fact that he 
had not moved the boxes, but began folding some of 
the clothes he had left about. 

‘‘ There will be plenty of dust in a minute or so!” 


He made no answer. She hummed to herself 
cheerfully. ' 


““ Naomi ! ” 
“Yes?” She lifted a great pile of clothes and 
carried them across the room. 


“ For heaven's sake stop what you are doing, and 
Stop singing!” sia : 
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- Naomi put the clothes down. “I have placed these 
clothes all right side out, the while I turned my clouds 
about—it helps one so to sing. Is anything the 
matter ?”’ 

“ Yes ; everything is the matter.” 

“Oh, then I haven't time to attend to so much 
this morning. If it had been a Jittle thing now, one 
little button——’’ 

“ Can't you be serious ? ” : 

“Yes; I will turn my clouds round again!"’ She 
sat down on the bed in deep gloom. 

He was silent. 

“ Find them too heavy ?”’ asked Naomi. “It is 
my misfortune to have no intermediate shade—— 

“ Damn——” Bertram rose, and flung himself 
out of the door leading on to the stoep, pulling it to 
behind him. 

She lifted her face; light left her eyes as she 
watched the way he had gone, and the look of 
indefinite pain that of late had now and again 
gathered like a cloud in her eyes, returned. Her 
mouth steadied. She sat still for a moment, then 
rose and went on with her work of clearing the room. 
She no more. 

Presently Rakewi brought her a note; no salver 
being at hand he offered it in his greasy cap. 

“Take those boots out for cleaning. _ 

The kaffir crossed the room to do her bidding. The 
pencil note was in Bertram’s handwriting ; she 
opened it : . 

I tried to tell you, but you would not listen. 1 am vag ooh yee 
Lae a shape of te Reghnetal Institute tomorro. 
have 


rowed money from the Institute which I cannot replace. 
® 
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There was an indecisive mark on the paper as if he 
had paused, and then came the last words : 

I’m sorry, Naomi. 

She stood quite still while she read these lines ; her 
face was pale when she finished. She stood so for a 
minute, then she moved to the dressing table and, 
lighting a candle, held Bertram’s note in the flame 
until it was burnt. It was not until she had done 
this that she asked the kaffir where he was, and 
learnt he had gone out. She went into the dining- 
room and wrote on a piece of paper: “‘ Please come 
back to me,” and, signing it, gave it in an envelope 
to Rakewi with instructions to discover if Bertram 
had gone to the Mess. 

She went back, then, to Bertram’s ré6om and 
waited for him by his table ; she saw now that it was 
littered with papers covered with figures. She sat 
down, her whole being filled at the moment with 
thought of Fenworth, and the knowledge that but 
for her own decision she might have been with him 
at this moment. 

She sat there perhaps half an hour, then Bertram 
came in. He closed the door; his expression was 
dogged. For a moment neither spoke. Then he said : 

‘a Se ; you know it now.” 

“No; I know nothing.” She had ri ushing 
back her chair. = oe 

“You got my note,” 

“T have burnt it.” 

“ Well, you understood enough 
What the rest matter ? ” 


“ee Wha does it matter ? Bertram, don’t ‘ 
words. What has happened ? ” re 
¢ 


to do that, anyway. 





‘He moved to the table as if to show her something ; 
then, with an action of despair, he sat down. 

“Tt means disgrace. The General is inspecting 
the books to-morrow afternoon ; and he will see for 
himself what has happened. I can’t replace the 
money.” 

“ How much is it?” 

“ Five hundred pounds.” 

She drew breath before she spoke again. ‘‘ What 
did you take it for ? ”’ 

“To pay a man in the town; he threatened to 
foreclose.” 

“ A money lender ? ” 

ete.” 

Naomi’s lips were dry ; again she paused before 
speaking. 

“ Had you owed him that long ? ”’ 

“ Yes, some time ; I had to get the money to pay 
bridge debts, and he put pressure on. I paid him 
yesterday. I——’’ 

> see” 

“Tt’s no use, Naomi; you won't understand. 
I’ve been trying these last few months to pull round. 
I can’t expect you to understand——’’ 

“ T can try.” 

“No, you'll only have my word for it.” 

“ That is sufficient.” ? 

His lips trembled ; he turned the ledger under his 
hand mechanically. ‘It’s the truth. Since that 
day I told you I would I have strained every 
nerve; I got nearly straight. I hoped to pay off 
this man Biggar; when the thing was straight 
"wasn’t going to play any more—I swear it, That 
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Sunday—about three weeks ago, you won't remember 
now— I came in here and went through all the figures, 
and they were nearly square, you can’t think how 
thankful I was; but the next day the luck 
turned. I played high to try and retrieve it and I 
lost, lost time after time ; I was frightened, I wanted 
to pay Biggar, and I went on.” 

All that time, before the evening you speak of, 
you were trying to get straight by winning at cards ?” 

“Yes, that was the only way, I had no money ; 
what could I do?” 

“You never thought of telling me ? ” 

“Yes—no, It was for your sake I was trying to 
pull round ; what was the use r= 

“What makes you tell me now?” 

“You would know anyhow to-morrow. All the 
world will know.” He laughed bitterly. “I shall 
be cashiered, I suppose—it’s an ugly word.” 

Naomi sat down on a chair, she laid her hands 
along the top rail, holding it ; her head a little bent. 

‘ Tt’s rough on you,” he said, and his voice shook. 

‘How did you mean to replace this Institute 
money ?”’ 

‘Out of my pay—by play if I had luck. I hoped 
something would turn up.” 

Naomi rose. 

“It must be replaced before to-morrow.” 

“ That’s impossible.” 

“You must get it back ; borrow again, and later 
find the money somehow.’” 

“Biggar won't do it; he has turned rusty. 
Anyhow, he’s away until Friday.” 

“There are other men.” 

» 
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eee; but I can give no security.” 

“ Then it must be Biggar. You must go to him 

“It’s no use. One can’t plead with a fellow like 
that twice. I begged him to let the thing hold on a 
little longer, and he refused point blank.” 

“Then I will see him.” 

—2o8r” 

sap {at 

“You think you can persuade him ?” 

“ He must be persuaded. Has he an office in the 
town?” 

“In King Street ; but it’s not a fit place for you. 
He is a dirty little beast; they say he made his 
money by giving away the position of our men 
during the war. How can you go to a man like that, 
Naomi?” 

“You say he is away until Friday?” 

“ Yes; so you see it’s too late.” 

“Mo.” 

Bertram turned to the window; his heart was 
sick with disappointment. He saw no way out of 
the difficulty ; his lips moved as if he would speak, 
but no words came. 

_“ The work here must wait,’”’ said Naomi. 

She went to her room. She glanced at the clock, 
then from amongst her dresses in the cupboard, 
which now began sadly to need the attention of 4 
maid, she took a simple white muslin; the fichu had 
not been repleated since it was ironed ; she sat down 
on the edge of the bed, and drew a small work table 
to her side. - 
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XX 


Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. 

—Henry IV. Act 2. 
PUSHING back the curtain, General Stannard entered 
the cool hall of White House. The General’s khaki 
coat and medal ribbons were red-grey with dust ; 
his eyes tired, and slightly inflamed from riding far 
in a strong glare. As he crossed towards his room 
he looked up, and saw Naomi on the stairs, coming 
down. By comparison with brilliance outside, the 
hall seemed full of shadow; but half-way up the 
staircase there was a window, and Naomi reached 
the spot where light fell. She wore a simple white 
dress with a fichu, and a hat trimmed with soft 
purple flowers. 

The General stood still ; the figure of Naomi, as 
she paused, appeared very gracious to him. He 
turned back to the foot of the staircase. 

‘‘T have just come back from Vredenburg. Have 
you been up to see the boy, Mrs. Hestling ? ” 

‘ There is very little wrong with Jinks now,” said 
Naomi. 

“You are good to him,” said the General, simply. 
‘“ My wife, as you know, is not at home; will you 
let me offer you hospitality ? They will be bringing 
tea in a few minutes.” « 

Naomi said that Bertram would be waiting for her 
to make teaat home. They talked for a few minutes : 
she inquired after the progress of a rockery with 
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time, and, finally, they went out together along the 
gravel path to the dip in the ground below which he 
had been working ; the tired lines of his face relaxed 
as he described his plans with enthusiasm. To his 
great pleasure she guessed some of the spots from 
which he had culled his treasures. She suggested an 
alteration ; with her own hands she backed up one 
of the plants that lacked sufficient earth, and together 
they placed a rock below it. Once the General left 
her to turn off a water-spinner which the gardener 
—who had not expected him home so early—had left 
at work on the dry lawn above. The action was 
characteristic ; in the dry season the water supply 
in the cantonment was indifferent, and he would not 
allow to be used in his own garden what was forbidden 
to others. 

“I wonder if the flowers talk when we are gone 
away?” said Naomi, who was still on her knees 
when he came back. “ If this little stone-crop from 
Blau Kop came from the top cleft it once had a view 
ee ond hundreds of miles.’’ 

“I do not know if they talk to each other,” said 
the _— ; “ they talk to me.”’ 

“Yes, I can understand all the 

+ Rabo hours that are 

She gathered without his leave a dark flower, and 
[ it the front of her bodice. 

Away beyond White House garden swept the 
falling line of kopjes opening to the ieceieat talbey 
that held Vredenburg, and to Reichstadt, on slopes 
yet eompras beyond. The clear atmosphere 
rendered po the nearer lines a sharp white-yellow, and 
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the distant hills clear blue. Naomi had risen, and 
now stood looking down upon Vredenburg ; the 
General's eyes followed her gaze to the town. He was 
the first to speak. “ This month, Fenworth is 
appearing before the Labour Commission.” 

“Ts. 

‘‘ Have you realised that the tide is turning against 
him? Since his meeting a very steady education of 
the masses has been going forward by the pro- 
Chinese party. Fenworth is a brave man; but I 
fear the cause he has taken up will break him.” 

“Tt will never do that,” said Naomi, quickly. 
“And nothing, not even failure, can rob the fight of 
its value. Don’t you think we may feel sure that 
it is alone through the determined, individual ex- 
pression of truth as it is revealed to us, that absolute 
truth can ultimately be made clear?” 

“ Fighting for truth one can never lose!” 

“Well, can we? What right have any of us to 
step in and say ‘ This is the end?’” 

The General did not answer. They stood silent, 
watching the wide scene for a few moments ; then 
Naomi withdrew her gaze reluctantly, and it steadied 
to her definite purpose. 

‘You always said you would come out with me,” 
she said, looking full at him. ‘ If you will come to- 
morrow afternoon, starting early, I will make tea 
for you on the edges of the Blau Kop clefts; the 
world below the kopje is even more wonderful now 
that the grass stands dry and yellow.” 

‘I cannot come to-morrow afternoon,” said the 
General. ‘“ On Friday I shall be in Stephensdorp. 
Shall we go in the morning, or on Saturday?” 








_“T want you to come to-morrow afternoon. No 

other day will do.” Her eyes met his, the words 
carried subtle power to arrest his attention, and to 
hold it to her earnest desire. Her face was calm ; 
yet had her eyes not been so strangely proud, he 
might have dreamed they pleaded. 

At first he was only aware that Naomi who, 
through his child, had done more for him than any 
soul living, now for the first time was claiming 
something from him. In thought he had always 
placed her among the great women whom the fulfil- 
ment of high ideals render generous ; women who, 
while constantly giving, demand in return nothing 
but a sincere comradeship over which they seek to 
Impose no petty rights. It was this belief that 
prompted him in seeking its justification ; to under- 
stand that not for her own pleasure, nor from any 
desire to serve him tea, or find him rock plants, was 
she likely to plead. He reviewed possibility with a 
lightning rapidity that his great command had 
rendered habitual, and guessed the truth. His gaze 
never left her face, but steadily met the eyes, whose 
_ courage he could not forget had been an inspiration 
to the little son, Jinks, up there in the room beneath 
the roof. 

“Will you promise me so , 
lis-anta, chatty, me plants for my garden? 

“Yes, taken from my most . 

lies aan mie 5 secret places. 
PI on was all, their enjoyment of the rock garden 
oP ong emg back with her towards 
ewan and before they went in he stated that 
% ‘k he would be obliged to put off on the 
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morrow, he would carry out on Monday ; thus Naomi 
knew how long he gave her. On reaching the hall 
she held out her hand. 

“You asked me to stay to tea and I cannot. 
Little Jinks $3 

‘T will go to him,” said Stannard, quietly. 

He went out to the stoep and saw her leave. The 
manservant was bringing tea as he returned, and he 
told him to take it upstairs. 

* * * * * * 

Thus Naomi accomplished one half of her self- 
imposed task. On Friday she went to see Biggar. 
She left her trap in the Town Square and went on 
foot down the little side street that led to his office, 
which was overa shop, and reached bya narrow, dusty 
staircase ; his name was upon a door which, after 
knocking, she pushed open. A dirty boy with shock 
hair sat at a desk ; on her inquiry for Biggar he got 
down from his stool without comment, and went out 
of the room—the minutes ticked by slowly ; at last 
he came back. 

“ He’ll see you in a minute,” he remarked, and 
climbed to his perch. 

There was presently the sound of a door opening 
and of men’s voices, then of feet on the stairs. A 
bell clanged. 

“Now,” said the boy. 

He led the way out and pushed open another door ; 
Naomi went through. A high, unwashed window 
gave light to the room, which was littered with papers 
and files. An almanac and some insurance advertise- 
ments hung on the walls ; near the window was an 
overcrowded table, on which a mass of yellowing 
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the dirty glasses had not been removed. A 
small, dark-complexioned man in a check, sporting 
suit rose as she entered, and pulled forward a chair 
so that she would sit facing the light. Pushing 
back his straw hat without removing it, he re- 
turned to his own seat, demanding what he could do 
for her. 

The light fell full on Naomi’s beautiful face ; 

i was not accustomed to such visitors. He 
picked his teeth slowly while he listened to what she 
had to say, and he kept his brown eyes on her. His 
only comment when she had finished was that it 
could not be done. 

Naomi rose and came over to the table. She had 
brought with her, in a small packet, the only jewels 
she possessed—a diamond pendant, a necklace with 
a drop set with rose diamonds, and a couple of rings 
—all of which had been her mother’s. She undid the 
package, and he took the contents from her without 
any word of explanation on her part, and turned 
them in his hands, then he carelessly let them slide 
out of his fingers on to the table. 

“Yes, they’re not worth much ; you cannot 
Suppose these trinkets would be any security ?”’ 

“ I believed that you might accept them as interest 
paid in advance.’’ 

“Yes ; but security, Madam.” 

“ What security did you accept before ? ” 
ne Your husband’s personal effects,” 

_ “Will that not suit you again ?” 
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“You may ask, certainly. Because it does not 
suit me ; I don’t care to oblige, that’s all, see ? ” 

‘No, I cannot say that I do, since you give me no 
reason.” 

She moved back a little, and stood by the chair. 

‘ Being a d——d pretty woman you thought to 
cajole me; is that it? Well, I'll tell you. I lent 
that £500 as a favour; it was scarcely business. I 
meant to let it run on for another month if your 
husband wanted the money, and then I chanced to 
be in an hotel bar here in the town one night and to 
hear him telling some dirty tale about me to a 
friend—a lie about the war; I daresay he has told 
you also. It don’t suit me to have these stories 
spread. That’s all. You can go back and tell him 
so,” 

He looked down on the stained green tablecloth, 
moving his fat fingers. He felt more animosity for 
Bertram than he cared to show ; the story had fallen 
upon other ears than his own, and at a particularly 
awkward time. Another thought occurred to him 
now ; he kept his eyes on the table while he turned 
it in his mind. 

“Why did he send you down here to plead with 
me ?’’ he said, suddenly raising them. ‘“‘ Why did 
he,eh ? Are you part of the new security he offers ? ” 

“IT don’t understand you.” 

“Pretty obvious, isn’t it? I suppose something 
threatens you or you would not be making this stir 
about the money. Since you are come instead of 
him, I’ll deal with you direct. What do you feel 
inclined to offer?” % 


“You propose to lend the money ? ” 
* * 








Will you state your terms ? ”’ 

“ Fifty per cent. interest paid monthly, the capital 
to be paid back in six months, and—something from 
you personally.” cs 
“What do you desire from me ? 

He swung round in his chair, with one hand on his 
knee and leant a little forward. 

“ T will take kisses.” 

“You must be mad,” said Naomi, quietly. 

“Wo; I am not that.” 

She rose. 

He nodded, and sat back in his chair, using his 
tooth pick again. “‘ As you please. Good morning.” 

She turned from him, moving towards the door. 

“Wait a minute,” said Biggar, in the same even 
tones. ‘I will alter my terms.”’ 

- Naomi paused, and turned round. Her steady 
eyes questioned ; they also forbade his approach. 

“T will not make it incumbent that you should 
give the kisses ; it will be sufficient if you allow me 
to take them.” 

The money terms Biggar had asked were out- 
rageous, but to these Naomi would have complied, 
for she knew of no other means of raising the money ; 
now, as she stood breathing with difficulty the stale, 
smoky air of the stuffy little room, she believed that 
the man must really be mad as she had suggested ; 
yet in the midst of her anger she was aware that he 
had made a definite offer, and aware that she was 
there on a for Bertram, and of all that 

_ depended on her success. 
er: it’s not very much to ask,” said Biggar. 
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‘Tam quite square and straight about it ; you shall 
have the money if you agree to my bargain.” 

She paused, her head went back and her lids 
closed a little, at last she said, with difficulty : 

‘plead with you to give me the money.” 

“On my own terms.” 

‘* How can they benefit you?” 

‘“‘ That,”’ he said, looking directly at her, “ is my 
affair.”’ 

She stood silent. 

‘‘ [have a man waiting to see me by appointment,” 
said Biggar, moving his eyes to the clock. 

Her lips parted—again the thought of all that 
depended on her success—after a second her words 
came, fiercely : 

“You would give me the money—now ? ” 

“No. Hestling would have to come and fetch it ; 
there would, of course, be papers for him to sign.” 

“ Write it, then,” said Naomi, without moving. 
“Write that you agree to pay him that money 
to-morrow, on the money terms you quoted—you 
will mention only those—I will take the paper back 
with me.” 

Biggar gave her a hard, piercing glance, then he 
pushed aside the soiled glasses and wrote as she 
desired. 

Naomi had moved to the door. He thought she 
was going; but she stood facing him, her hand on 
the handle. 

“Give me the paper,” she said, quietly. 

Biggar got up. He said something under his 
breath; he was to repeat this story afterwards” 
amongst his friends, but always with a word of praise 
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for Naomi. i i. He advanced towards her with the paper, 


his hat still on the back of his head ; she was taller 
than he was, and she held herself erect. He swung 
one of the wooden chairs forward to her side with a 

ick movement, and climbed upon it, then he leant 
to her and kissed her cheek ; passing his arm round 
her head he caught her chin in the hollow of his palm 
and, turning her face upward, kissed her again. 
Then he let go and jumped down with an exclamation. 

There was not a vestige of colour in Naomi's face ; 
she held out her hand, he placed the paper within 
it, and she went out. 

She passed down the narrow stairs and into the 
sunshine, seeing nothing; the emotion she ex- 
perienced made her feel sick. She did not turn to the 
left towards the Town Square, but to the right, 
walking fast until she reached a broader street in 
which, standing back in a little garden, was the 
house in which the Arnheims lived. She placed the 
slip of paper in her bodice. 

Mrs. Arnheim, who knew Naomi quite well, spied 
her coming. Where Naomi was concerned the world 
acted unconventionally, and the little lady herself 
flew to open the door ; they met, shaking both hands. 

“No; not to luncheon, nor to stay more than a 
minute; but I am dusty and so travel worn after 
business in the town. Lend me a brush, and let me 
wash my hands!” 

“Of course! Of course!’’ Little Mrs. Arnheim 
led the way upstairs, chattering volubly about her 

wn recent doings. She threw open a bedroom door, 

id left Naomi, saying she would wait for her 
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Naomi took off her hat, she was still pale; she 
threw hat and pins carelessly aside, then she filled the 
basin; the water was cold, and clear as crystal. 
When she at last stood up again her face was like a 
wild rose, and her hair damp from the splashing. 
She could laugh now, laugh with the consciousness 
of the power she had secured; she felt as if, until 
this moment, some enemy had been hot on her 
track, but her anxiety was over, she believed 
Bertram would not fail her again. She went down- 
stairs and talked with her little hostess, making 
herself for a few minutes charming to the child who 
had been brought down from the nursery to see her ; 
but she would not delay long. Once more she went 
out into the sunshine, and turned into the principal 
street, making towards the spot where she had left 
Rakewi. 

Then, suddenly, at some distance, but coming 
towards her through the crowd, she saw Fenworth, 
to whom she had not spoken since her visit to his 
house. The rest of the world faded—she saw only 
him coming. They met under the awning outside 
a boot store ; on the right some of the boots had been 
placed outside the window on stands, ticketed with 
large figures, the shopman in a white apron stood in 
the doorway on the lookout for customers ; on the 
left, sunshine lay hot upon the road and opposite 
buildings, and upon the stream of whites and kaffir 
folk on the move ; they were jostled by foot passen- 
gers where they stood. Afterwards, Naomi found 
that each little detail was imprinted on her mind, 
and yet, at the moment, she was conscious only of» 
Fenworth, and that though the world was rushing ~ 
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were lost, passing before they were comprehended ; 
then Naomi spoke, and the fire of her enthusiasm 
blazed in her eyes. 

“ T was at your Meeting ! ”’ 

“T saw you.” 

The ground felt unsteady beneath her feet, and a 
film obscured her vision, only foramoment ; thesteady 
fire burned again. 

“Tt was splendid!" 

“Tt did not mean much.”’ 

“Not much?” 

“ One cannot reckon upon the public temper. For 
the moment I was in favour. The hardest fight is yet 
to come; but it was a good beginning, so much at 
least. How are you, Naomi?” 

His eyes burned upon hers as if they would drag 
forth their secrets. 

“1 work, my time is full.” 

“May I come and see you ? ”’ 

She was silent. 

“T am going away for three weeks, possibly 
altogether. I am holding meetings at Stephensdorp 
and elsewhere, and probably I shall make Stephens- 
dorp my headquarters. I should like you to under- 
stand what I am doing. Can it be before I start ? 
I could ride up to-morrow morning.” 

“ Very well, I will arrange.” 

“Where are you going now?” 

She told him; he turned and walked back with 
her until they found the trap. Their first emotion 

had steadied; they hardly spoke now. She took 
the reins from Rakewi, and the kaffir moved back 
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and perched himself on the small seat behind. Then 
she looked at Fenworth, his eyes were quiet and 
steady; the month’s hard work had braced him ; 
he had himself perfectly in hand. 

‘‘T shall be up there early, as I have to go on to 
Lansdowne,” he said. 

Naomi drove away. 








XXI 


Opportunities are very sensitive things ; if you slight them on 
their first visit, you seldom see them again. 
—Ruskin. 
BERTRAM started lightheartedly the next morning 
for Vredenburg. It was true that after Biggar handed 
him the money there would remain the debt to be 
cleared off ; but this could not weigh with him when 
the reaction from more pressing fears was so great. 
It was with very different feelings to those with 
which Naomi had come here the day before that he 
mounted the dusty stairs to Biggar’s office ; unlike 
her, he knew the room in which the money-lender 
might be found, and went straight in. 
Biggar was behind the table, writing. He looked 
up, and his expression changed when he saw Bertram. 
Ah, so you have come for the money ? You are 
quite right in thinking it useless to send your wife 
when I especially say I want to see you. Your 
signature will be necessary.’ 
Yes ; show me the note,” said Bertram. 
Biggar drew out a drawer, and taking out a plain 
paper laid it upon the table. Bertram was aware of 
the terms, but standing beside Biggar, he read them 
through to see that the wording was correct. 
: Yes,” he said, coming to the end. 
eS pointed to the pens. 
_ He took up one and signed the paper. 
288 
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“ Seems easy enough, don’t it,” commented Biggar Z 
quietly. “ If you stand over there I’ll count it out. 

Bertram moved to the other side of table. ‘ 

Biggar took out a sheaf of notes and, wetting his 
thumb and finger, counted them over; then he 
handed them across, marking the flush of satisfaction 
with which the other folded them into his pocket 
book. 

It was now his turn. 

“You know the first month’s interest has been 
paid in advance ? ” 

“In advance!” 

“Yes, with these.” He pulled out another drawer 
and took out Naomi’s trinkets. 

Bertram flushed a deep red. 

‘Mrs. Hestling did not tell me——” 

‘No; I don’t suppose she tells you everything ; 
not very likely, is it?” 

He weighed the jewels in his hand, then he looked 
up vindictively. “I guess you won't be spreading 
any more stories about me; you're not such a fine 
fellow yourself that you can afford it. You can send 
your wife here to plead with me, and leave her to 
drive her own bargain. To sell her kisses——” 

“You lie!” 

‘ All right, I lie. But it seems pretty clear to me 
that shestood there by the door, and since I would take 
no other terms, she sold me her kisses. I don’t ask 
you to believe me ; you can go back and ask her. 
Those kisses might have been dear at the price if 
hadn't wanted the story—to use.” : 

‘Damn you—” broke in Bertram. ‘“—I do not 
believe a word of it !”’ ne 








steady reiteration carried conviction. Bertram 
was conscious that in this matter Biggar could serve 
no purpose by lying. The scene built itself before 
him ; he found it possible to believe Naomi capable 
of the sacrifice. With remorse that excluded thought 
of Biggar for a moment, he saw himself as the cause 
of all the suffering Naomi had undergone during the 
years of their life together, suffering that had cul- 
minated in the incident which now placed him in the 
power of the little cad before him. He stoag baffled, 
cringing in spirit, irresolute ; then, white to the lips 
and with shaking hands, he felt for his pocket book, 
— taking the notes from it flung them at Biggar’s 

“ Take back your money ; I will not touch it |” 

He made his way from the room, choosing to leave 
rather than strike, and felt his way down the stairs ; 
but by the doorway into the street he paused, 
ae remembrance struck him cold 

t invo necessity for return—that Biggar 
still held the promissory note ; he saw also that, by 
his action, he had cut off his only hope. 

Biggar’s bell clanged ; before Bertram had made 
rc his mind what to do the office boy stood beside 
_ eed out a bundle of notes, and regarding 

“You dropped these.’ 

drew his breath sharply. He paused— 
one second, two—then he held out his "ae took 


__ He went out into the street turning straight to the 


Bank 
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The Bank Clerk looked at him curiously, hesitated, 
then counted the notes carefully. The money was to 
be paid into the Institute account ; he turned up 
the ledger and made the entry. Bertram went out 
without waiting for the receipt. He had put up his 
horse at the club. He walked there now and got it, 
and set out towards Hoheplatz; but he could not 
face Naomi yet. Half-way up the long hill he turned 
from the road on to the brown and yellow veld. 








XXII 
1 know that good is coming to me—is always coming. What 
we call evil is the and best shape which, for the person, and 
his own condition at time, could be secured by the best good. 


Grorocr Macponacp. 

Naomi sat upon the steps of her stoep mending shirts. 
She had chosen this position for its uninterrupted 
View ; the yellow and brown world deepening in the 
shadowed distance to delicate purple, stretched from 
her feet, first broken by the flowers she had planted, 
then endlessly the same to meet the far horizon. 
The exhilaration of the African winter, clear, bril- 
Gant, and warm, now in the sunshine of a few hours 
after noon, was about her. 

i she sang over her patching and 
darning. As each shirt was finished she tossed it up 
on to the floor of the stoep a little above her; she 
worked quickly and decisively, without hesitation ; 
this mending had been laid aside for a long while, 
and she meant to finish it. Her needle, flying in and 
out, seemed to run its own accompaniment to her 
consciousness of happiness stirring, like a child in 
the womb; its hidden, deepseated movement sure 
and distinct promise of ultimate birth. But though 
all the wonder and certainty of promise were 
hers as yet she had not power to measure of this 
happiness the height and depth; it was sufficient 
that time might prove it, and that for the present 
there should be with her, permeating her world, a 
sense of life triumphant over difficulty. 
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The past was gone; she had overcome emotion, 
neither for herself or Fenworth was it any longer 
necessary to reckon with it, alike they had moved 
forward, how successfully she had not guessed until 
he had come to Hoheplatz this morning. He had 
been able to sit within a few feet of her, to tell her 
of his work—possibly not without remembrance and 
passion, but at least without any hint of it ; the fire 
of his eyes, his vibrant tones, and strong enthusiasm, 
had been all for that which she had given back to 
him. Face to face with this perception of him 
absorbed with his work and forgetful of her, she had 
been filled with thankfulness, that while there was 
still time she had been given grace tounderstand that, 
successful or forlorn, as the cause he led might prove, 
only in this struggle would he attain true self- 
expression. 

From this same sunny stoep where she now sat, 
Bertram had started early in the morning on his way 
to the town. Despite his jubilant air, she knew that 
he had begun at last to look into his own heart, and 
self-knowledge might well be the beginning of the 
redemption for which she had so longed. Here to 
her, later, had come Ken, dancing, irrepressible, 
justifying her former belief of what he might become. 
His high spirits had commanded her laughing 
sympathy, and helped to stir the consciousness of 
happiness moving her now. Absorbed with her 
visions of those three whom she most truly loved, 
she felt her life radiated. Thus she sang with a 
return of the old joyous spirit, as she worked on the 
stoep of her little house on the brow of the high veld. 

Yet none may say of sorrow “ this is the end,” 
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nor yet of happiness “ here it begins,’’ nor judge of 
their own capacity for suffering or for joy. The true 
perspective of both is only seen when the life they 
measure is near its close, and can be tested by the 
mixed bitter-sweet of long experience. While Naomi 
sang at her work, sorrow was creeping closely towards 
her across the plain that her triumphant eyes had 
lately searched for that response to her own mood 
which the great spaces always offered. And, as if 
with this brave woman nature was in sympathy, 
would indeed, since it had received her love, now be 
the first, in all gentleness, to break to her what was 
coming, a cloud drifting up with the soft breeze 
from the south-west drew its shadow from the long 
grass across her garden, and passed between her and 
the sun. The gold in the threads of her hair was 
extinguished, the shining whiteness of the flannels in 
her hand was turned to grey, the gay flowers in the 
border at her feet were no longer luminous. 

At the touch of the shadow she looked up ; looked 
out of it, to the golden stretches of the veld which it 
had dimmed, and from which it had passed, and saw 
approaching over the gently sloping ground from the 
direction of Blau Kop a small body of men. Her 
glance steadied; the cloud had passed now, and 
again the full sunshine bathed her: she shielded 
her eyes with her hand the better to see what was 
approaching. The men moved together, slowly, as 
though surrounding some burden ; while she watched 
one detached himself from the others, and now that 
he ae ee from them she could see that he 

id was mounting; i 
— ing; he struck out in her 
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Naomi rose, she went up on to the stoep and placed 
down the shirts she had finished ; then she moved to 
the rail, laying her hands upon it. 

The rider came straight on, though the men 
branched off a little with the Boer track they were 
following. He cantered towards the fence rail of her 
garden ; she saw that it was Fenworth. On leaving 
her in the morning, having business with Reiss, he 
had taken the direct veld track for Lansdowne ; she 
had supposed he wouldreturn byroad to Vredenburg. 

At a spot where the railing was broken, he dis- 
mounted, knotting his reins to the low iron bar, and 
came forward on foot across her garden. Even in 
that moment the surprise she had felt was superseded 
by the sense of pleasure she experienced in the quick 
decided strides that always seemed to her to so 
adequately suggest his force. He did not raise his 
face until he was close, and then, as she met his 
glance, her thoughts were no more for him. 

“Ts anyone hurt ? ” 

“Yes. There has been an accident.” 

“Not the boy? Ken?” The child had come to 
some harm on the veld ; the flash of the thought set 
her moving towards the steps. 

Fenworth gently intercepted her. 

“No, it is not the boy,” he said. 

She checked. He looked at her, but did not speak. 

“Tt is Bertram ! "’ 

‘Yes. Where was he going when he left you this 
morning ? ” 

“To Vredenburg——” 

“I do not think he could have gone there ; he was 
found on the veld.” 








in.” 


“ They will bring him here ? ” 
“No, to the hospital. He had fallen into the 


Her colour had been slowly ebbing ; she was very 
white now. 

“The water is very deep below the rocks at the 
foot of Blau Kop,” said Fenworth. “It would be 
easy for a man who was not careful to miss his 
footing on the rocks above.” 

“Ts he conscious ?”’ 

“No, he is not conscious,’’ he said, quietly. 

Thus she knew the truth. 

ee Who——’’ 

“ A Boer found him. Sit down; sit down for a 
moment at least, on the step.’’ His voice was firm 
with authority. 

She sat down momentarily. Bertram dead—dead 
—she gazed unseeingly at the veld. 

Fenworth went into the dining-room; on the 
sideboard stood a tantalus, but it was locked. He 
looked round impatiently, then took it up and forced 
it open, grazing the flesh above the knuckles of his 
right hand. He poured a little brandy into a glass ; 
but when he went outside Naomi was no longer on the 
stoep, she was running down the garden in the 
direction of the place where he had crossed the 
railing. He put the glass down and followed. She 
had already her hand upon the rail; he put his 
momentarily upon it: 

“Not like this.” 

“Tam going to him!” 
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“You can do no good. None of us can help him 
now, Naomi. Come back through the house, 
and I will get your trap and drive you to the 
hospital.” 

She saw that, in the end, the plan he suggested 
would be the quickest, and she went back with him. 
Her subconscious mind had as yet not fully grasped 
the fact of Bertram’s death which outwardly she 
accepted, impelled by her woman’s instinct to reach 
and protect the life linked with hers she was still 
absorbed by her desire to get to him. When they 
reached the stoep, aware that hesitation would only 
cause delay, she drank without a word the brandy 
that Fenworth gave her. Then she followed him to 
the stable, where he harnessed the mare while 
Rakewi wheeled out the spider trap, and they started 
as soon as it was ready. There was not a cloud in 
the sky now, the hot sunlight beat down upon them, 
the red dust rose everywhere. Some distance was 
covered in silence ; it was Naomi who first spoke : 

“Do you think he was thrown ? ” 

Ne.” 

She paused for several seconds. 

“Was it deliberate ?’’ She held her breath. 

Fenworth hesitated. “ He may have slipped ; 
there is a wound on the back of his head, which 
might have been caused by his head striking the 
tocks—unless there had been foul play.” 

5 _ do not think that ?” 

a question must arise. You thought he 
going to Vredenburg; could it be possible . 
he went out to the spruit to meet anyone ? 

“No, I should have known.” 









_ “Then I was probably the last person to see him 


“You?” 

“ He was out there before noon ; I met him a little 
time after I left you. He was leading his horse and 
going towards the spruit; I thought his manner 
excited. He asked if I had been with you, and got 
suddenly angry ; he was angry because I had been 
with you.” 

Naomi held to the side of the trap. When she 
could speak she asked him where they had met. 

“ About a hundred yards from the spruit.” 

“ And you parted there ? Was that the last you 
saw of him? ”’ 

ts.” 

She did not attempt to reconcile the facts that 
Bertram had left her, lighthearted, on his way to 
Vredenburg, and that Fenworth had been riding in 
the opposite direction towards Lansdowne. The 
knowledge that her growing happiness was brought 
to a sudden end was certain ; but she did not dwell 

upon it. Her heart was filled with the fear she had 
voiced to Fenworth—that Bertram had taken his 
own life—and her spirit shrank, quivering from this 
final tragedy which, with that power of projection 
common to sensitively strung temperaments, she 
already divined; fate also had dragged into this 
calamity those other elements in her life which had 
been sanctified by her supreme effort to do right— 
that Fenworth should be the one to bring her the 
news, that he should have been with Bertram 
immediately before the end, and should thus, in 4 
measure, stand between their two lives, and have 4 
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part connecting him with what had happened was 
to her unbearable. Any other rather than he! 
Fiercely her heart, in the midst of its pain, demanded 
why had he been out of her active life for these weeks 
only to enter it again to be confused with the shadow 
that she had passionately desired should be limited 
to her own life? For a second she shut her eyes, 
desperately trying to believe that Fenworth’s strong 
presence at her side was an illusion of her distressed 
imagination in the face of shock, called up by the 
fact that he and Bertram were the two men to whom 
her life had been given. 

The hospital stood on the high ground between 
the Garrison Stores and White House; Fenworth 
drove into the open square surrounded by buildings 
connected with it. The ground sloped; at the further 
end there was a little group of people ; they dispersed 
as he drew near, and an army doctor in plain clothes 
came forward. Fenworth got down, and the two 
men assisted Naomi; Rakewi came round to the 
mare’s head. Fenworth arranged that he would 
go back for his horse, and it was settled quietly 
between them that he should not return to the 
hospital ; Rakewi would wait until he was needed. 
The doctor then took Naomi round the outside of 
the wards before which they had drawn up, and 
across a smaller square to an iron building—two 
rooms with a small stoep in front—a little apart. As 
they approached an army nursing sister in grey and 
red uniform came out from it. She was the little 
sister in favour of whose charities Naomi’s dances 
had been put up to auction on the night of the ball ; 


she turned back and opened the door for them quietly. 
U 
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“They had laid the body on a table in the centre of 
the small bare room ; the doctor admitted light, and 
drew back the covering sheet. He and Naomi stood 
in silence. 

“We did everything, Mrs. Hestling,” he said at 
last. ‘“ I was here when the news came in, and was 
able to start at once ; but when I reached the spruit 
life must have been extinct almost an hour.” 

His words reached her, but carried no conviction. 
They had placed a pillow beneath Bertram’s head, 
and his face was slightly turned towards her, the 
abrasions hidden ; the regimental coat in which he 
had ridden out that morning was unbuttoned at the 
throat, and save that the khaki drill was dark and 
sodden with water, he might have opened it thus to 
obtain greater ease. Naomi bent over him searching 
the features, all other thought than that of intense 
desire for his restoration obliterated. She slipped her 
hand under his shirt upon his stilled heart, and the 
wet clothing above her hand and the ice-cold flesh 
below it struck a chill through her. She knelt down, 
her arm across the body. F 

“ Ts there not anything that might still be done ? 

“There was never any hope.” 

“Ts there any explanation?” 

“No. There is a wound on the back of the head ; 
if he hit his head against a rock in his fall, he could 
have made no fight for it when he struck the water. 

“ You think that he hit his head in falling?” 

“Tt is possible; but I have not thoroughly 
examined the place where it happened ; I will do so 
before the inquest.” a 

“She looked up. “ Will there have to be an inquest? 
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oe Yes.” 
She held to the table. ‘‘ When?” 
“ Tcannot be sure; I have to communicate with the 


authorities. I havesent word to Colonel Macdonald. If — 


it is your wish I will let him know that you are here 
Mrs. Hestling, otherwise he will go to your house.” 

“Do as you think right.” 

“Is there anything I can do? Anyone to whom 
I can send word ?”’ 

“No; no—one—thank you.” 

“ Shall I leave you alone ? ”’ 

“Yes "’—she looked down again upon Bertram— 
“yes, if they do not want to come——” 

“No one shall disturb you. The Sister will wait 
in the other room. I will go over to the office and 
telephone from there to Macdonald.” 

She made no reply. He hesitated, watching her 
for a moment, and feeling his own inadequacy ; then 
he went out. 

The little room was absolutely still. Naomi 
remained upon her knees, face to face with the grave 
knowledge that he had taken his own life: had he 
enemies she must have known: his debts were the 
only secret he had systematically tried to keep from 
her. Something had happened in the town to make 
him alter his plans ; though she had believed Biggar 
at the time that he spoke to her, it now seemed pro- 
bable that he had failed to keep his word and had 
refused the money. The disgrace entailed would be 
sufficient to account for acute depression in Bertram 
If such were the case his death would reveal his 


defalcations ; death could not wi disgrace 
; Wi 
he had feared to face. pati 








She moved her hand, passing it over his hair and 
his cold brow. What of his mother? The woman 
who should have loved Bertram most. How much 
would this news of his death mean to her? Once 
she must have held him at her breast ; must surely 
have hoped much for this son, child of her love, even 
though that love had sullied her life. Or had she 
dreaded his birth, giving to him, before he was yet 
born, that heritage of weakness and of fear which 
ultimately had been his undoing? Ah! how hard 
for a soul coming into life thus hampered! Her 
hand moved slightly, and paused again, trembling ; 
thus, seeing Bertram’s need, her own loyalty and 
endeavour seemed insufficient ; the desire to leave 
him that had arisen rendered void the sacrifice of 
years, for her love had proved inadequate—here 
beneath her hands was the proof that it had not been 
strong enough to save him in his darkest hour. So 
she thought for a moment or so, then her natural 
courage pointed to the truth—she had served him 
with a spiritual hope and desire great as any woman 
could have offered ; again and again her tenderness 
had flowed out to him, and her comprehension and 
loyalty had been his support, and latterly her 
determination to stand aside had braced him; 
surely, then, though he lay here dead and cold before 
her, she had not utterly failed? Surely the golden 
thread of hope which she had woven throughout 
was not snapped, but merely passed by unseen hands 
into the mists beyond her sight. . 

Her thoughts travelled back to the first rushing 
together of their natures upon a wave of impulse— 
on his side of love rendered terrible by later know- 
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ledge ; and on her side of compassion—and the pain 
of these memories held her still; then, slowly, her 
tortured brain took up its vision of the years with 
their growing realisation, and deliberate acceptance 
of the destiny to which her promise had committed 
her. Her head dropped upon her hands. In the 
darkness, still with equal vividness, she saw Bertram, 
his pale cold face and rigid limbs, and sodden cloth- 
ing ; this figure lay across the threshold of her soul. ~ 
A little runnel of water gradually found its way from 
his coat to the end of the table and spilled, staining 
her dress as she knelt; it was as if she were stained 
with his blood. 

If Naomi could have wept she might have found 
relief. So strange, with its intimacy and 
reserves, had been the life she had led at Bertram’s 
side, there was now no capacity in which she was 
free to mourn him; dissimulation was still necessary, 
and she was filled with dread of the time coming, 
wherein for all the real feeling that moved her she 
would be able to find no expression, but must still 
play a part. She knelt in the silence, time ceased 
for her. 

At last there was a step within the room ; impelled 
by the soul’s quick instinct to hide its despair from 
curious eyes she rose, and raised her head, though 
she was as yet too dazed to see who came. 

General Stannard advanced from the doorway ; 
he was in uniform. Failing to find Macdonald, but 
still searching him, they had met the General on his 
way back from attending some function in Vreden- 
burg, and he had come straight on, his desire being 
to take Naomi back to his own home. He looked 








1 the dead but directly at her, and his heart 
ightened. When he was nearer to her, and near the 
table, he stood still, he looked down, and for a 
moment found no words. Then he took her cold 
left hand in both of his, and held it. 

“ T would rather have found you in tears; I would 
then know you suffered less,” he said, gently. “ You 
have helped us all ; you will let us do what we can 
for you?” 

He released her hand after a moment—it had not 
moved in his—and his own fell back and rested on the 
hilt of his sword. 

“ We all know that you are courageous.”’ 

She stood, with her hand on the wet sheet, looking 
down. Her voice shook: “ I am no longer brave.” 

The unconscious admission of past suffering told 
the General little that he did not know. He watched 
her with grave tender eyes. After a few moments 
he told her that he had come to fetch her away. 

“ Yes,” said Naomi. ‘ We will leave him ; I can 
do nothing. He might be asleep——” Her lips 
trembled. 

He is at rest,” said the General, quietly. 

Gently setting her hand aside, he himself drew the 
sheet over Bertram’s face. 
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Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that power which alone is 


reat, : 
Nor One myriad world His shadow, nor the silent Opener of the 


gate. 
—TENNYSON. 


Tue official inquiry was held the next day at the 
hospital. The Resident Magistrate, upon whom, 
without any jury, all such investigations in the 
Nordvaal devolved, drove up from Vredenburg in 
the morning, and was taken to see the body. The 
further proceedings were carried on in an empty 
ward. Colonel Macdonald and the adjutant of the 
Regiment were present. Witnesses were called and 
sworn. 

The Boer, who was the first to be examined, stated 
how he had found the body in the Still Pool near his 
farm about half an hour after noon, he being at that 
time on his way to Vredenburg from the farm. He 
had been unable to reach it without assistance ; 
eventually he was helped by one of his own kaffirs, 
the man whom he afterwards sent to the cantonment. 

Further questioned by the Magistrate : 

There was no unnecessary delay. He could not 
say if the kaffir took the shortest way ; he was not 
certain if the man knew in what part of cantonments 
the hospital was situated ; he had told him to ask. 
He had not tried to restore the drowned man to life ; 
he saw that he was drowned. He was not acquainted 
with any method of restoring life. He had been 
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working on his farm all the morning ; if there had 
been cries he would not have heard them. He found 
the deceased’s horse grazing in the scrub just below 
the face of the kopje. 

The doctor who had received Naomi at the hospital 
the day before was the next to be called. He 
deposed to the condition in which he had found the 
body when he went down to the spruit after receiving 
the Boer’s note. It was then lying in the shade of a 
rock at the side of the pool ; life had probably been 
extinct an hour, the body had probably been in the 
water that length of time. Notwithstanding the 
fact that he was convinced life was extinct, he had 
used restorative methods until the bearers came with 
the stretcher from the hospital. Death was due to 
drowning ; but there was a wound on the back offthe 
head caused by a blow, or by contact with some/hard 
surface as might be occasioned by a fall. A blow 
causing such abrasion would stun a man ; but would 
not kill him. He would have been senseless when he 
struck the water. 

Further questioned : 

The blowmight have been inflicted by some heavy, 
flat instrument. Rocks overhung the Still Pool on 
one side, half way down they projected. There was 
one place, where the path above had broken away, 
from which a man might slip if he were not careful. 
There was no sign of blood on the rocks ; some were 
sharp, and others covered with coarse vegetation. 
His examination had been made the same evening. 

His evidence was complete; he stood back. At 
the same moment, the Boer, who had been sitting 
in the room, got up and asked if he might go, but 
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was not permitted to do so by the Magistrate, who 
now stated that he wished next to see the widow of 
the deceased. 

Macdonald went out to fetch Naomi. He returned 
with her and his wife, who sat down a little distance 
away. The adjutant placed a chair for Naomi near 
the table. 

She was dressed very simply in black, and had 
thrown back her veil over her hat. The brown gleam 
of her hair just showed above her white forehead, and 
where it waved above her ears; her face was calm, 
but very pale. She looked steadily towards the 
Magistrate. 

“Mrs. Hestling, you are the widow of the 
deceased ? ”’ 

"lem." 

“Until yesterday, the deceased was living with 
you in Hoheplatz ? ” 

* Yes.” 

““ When did you last see him alive ? ” 

“About 9 a.m. yesterday morning.” 

“ Ss you tell of any plans you know he may have 
ai ? ” 

“ He was riding into Vredenburg on business ; and 
he said that it was his intention to lunch in 
town.” 

a a he appear quite as usual when he left you ? ” 

es.” 

aan he subject to depression ? ” 

reece ee 
when he left you ? ” sg = 


“ He was in exceptionally good spirits.” 
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“Had he been at all depressed lately ? ” 

“He had been depressed—worried, the day 
before.” z 

“ Can you tell me what about ? ” 

She hesitated. f 

“ You are not bound to answer that question. I | 
am merely trying to elucidate the sequence of 
events.” 

“ It is a private matter.” 

“ This business in the town: could he have been 
worried by it, or by persons he met? ”’ 

“I do not believe so.” 

“ Have you any reason to suppose that he went 
to Vredenburg and carried out the business ? ”’ 

“Yes. It was his intention to place some money 
in the bank. A receipt for moneys handed incame 
from the bank this morning.” 

“If it was his intention to lunch in Vredenburg, a 
can you account for the fact that soon after noon he 
was found on the veld ? ”’ 

“T cannot account for it.” 

“ The straight way back to your house would be 
by the road ? ” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“ Not by the veld at all?” 

* Ho.” 

“Are you aware if he was on bad terms with 
anyone ?”’ 

“ Tf he had been I think I should have known.” 

“ He did not speak of meeting anyone yesterday?” 
_ “ Only those to whom he was going on business.” 

“ Could you tell us whom you believe to have been 
the last person to see him alive?” 
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Naomi hesitated. The hesitation was no more 
than that occasioned by the fact that she drew her 
breath with difficulty, and was noticeable only 
because all her answers had been so direct. 

“T have no means of knowing. Mr. Fenworth, 
I understand, believes that he was the last to see him 
alive, if death was an accident.” 

The Magistrate leant a little forward. 

“Were your husband and Mr. Fenworth on good 
terms?” 

——_ 

“ He was a personal friend of your husband ? ” 

‘‘ He came often to the house.” 

‘Was there any ill feeling between them ? ” 

She hesitated. 

Macdonald slightly altered his position. He was 
immensely sorry for Naomi. The Adjutant sat quite 
still. The Boer farmer, sitting beneath one of the 
further windows, whittled quietly at a stick, and 
took no interest in the proceedings. 

‘Have you any reason to suppose they quarrelled 
yesterday ?’ pursued the Magistrate, quietly. 

“Mr. Fenworth told me that they had met 
accidentally, and that they had disagreed about 
something. I do not know about what. He was 
speaking casually in answer to my questions.” 

“ The business that took your husband to Vreden- 
burg, was that connected in any way with Mr. 
Fenworth ? ”’ 

“ Not at all.” 

The Magistrate looked down upon his papers. 


: “Thank you.” He looked towards Macdonald. 
Mr. Fenworth next please.” 









a, rose MM sot knw Mf sho would be 
allowed to ae Macdonald looked towards the 
Magistrate for the necessary permission; but he 
only ordered her chair to be placed a little back. 
When it had been moved Naomi sat down again, and 
folded her hands in her lap. Fenworth came in with 
the Adjutant who had fetched him; she did not 
“Mr. Fenworth, you were a friend of the 
deceased ? ’” 

“eo Yes.”’ 

“ Will you tell when you last saw him alive?” 

“ At a little before noon yesterday.” 

“ Where ?” 

“T met him where the road descends around Blau 
Kop. I was riding from Hoheplatz to Lansdowne. 
He was coming up from the left ; we met suddenly, 
owing to a fold in the land.”’ 

“The spot where you met was not between 
Hoheplatz and Vredenburg ? ”’ 

“Tt was to the South of Hoheplatz.” 

“Tf the deceased was at that moment riding from 
a he was not on his way home.” 

wo hh 

he state where he was going ? ” 

fs) ” 

“You know nothing of what might have been his 
intentions ? ” 

cael | do not. ” 

“ Will you tell me what passed between you when 
ms met.” 

We spoke together for a few minutes, then I rode 
away towards Lansdowne. I think he took the track 
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leading down on the edge of the kopje; I am not 
sure.” 

“You did not look to see?” 

“ No.” 

‘‘ Then what makes you think he took that track?” 

“It is my belief.” 

“ You give no reason for it?” 

“T give none.’ 

‘When you parted was that the last occasion on 
which you saw him alive?” 

“Yes. I rode out to Lansdowne; I might have 
been away two hours. On reaching the high ground 
above Blau Kop on my return I saw them bringing 
back the body.” 

‘When you met did any quarrel take place 
between you ? ”’ 

As Naomi had done, so Fenworth now for the first 
time hesitated. 

“Yes; we disagreed.” 

“You quarrelled ? ”’ 

“We were mutually angry.” 

“ About what ? ”’ 

“ That I cannot tell you.” 

“You mean you cannot remember ? ” 

‘“‘T remember perfectly.” 

‘This meeting was arranged between you am 

“Certainly not.” 

“The matter that rose between you did so 
unexpectedly ? ”’ 

ag 

‘And you cannot tell me with what it was con- 
cerned?” 

“No” 









cee ‘Mr worth do you realise the seriousness of the 

a position? You are aware, of course, that I report 

: to a higher court, and have power to detain you. 

; The more light that can be thrown upon the matter, 
the quicker the case can be closed.” 

Fenworth was silent. 

- Were you at the time riding or on foot ?” 

When I met Hestling he was walking ; I think 
he had been leading his horse up the rise. I dis- 
mounted to speak to him.” 

“Were any blows struck ? "’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

a was a quarrel of words ?”’ 

“Tf you like to put it so, yes. We spoke with 
some heat ; I do not consider that the word ‘ quarrel’ 
is justified.”’ 

“Can you call any witness to show that when 

you 
parted from the deceased he was still alive and well?” 
ve were out on the veld.”’ 

“T repeat: Is it your intention to call anyone 
who could prove that when you dt 4 
ogc plelcmad you parted the deceased 

“e No.” 

ah Patent hurt your hand?” 

enwo! ised his hand momentaril trip of 
greens showed on his knuckles. hb ae 
res.” 

“That injury has nothing to do wi i 
que ion?” g o with the case in 
Sana ie on stand aside?” He turned 

Naomi raised her eyes. : 
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“You knew of a quarrel between your husband 
and Mr. Fenworth ?” 

‘IT know only of what he himself speaks.” 

‘“ You and your husband lived upon good terms ? ” 

Macdonald made a movement, but the Magistrate 
paid no heed. 

“Ts,” 

“Mr. Fenworth, you say, was a constant visitor at 
the house ?”’ 

‘He was constantly there.” 

“Your husband liked him ? ” 

‘‘T have no reason to suppose otherwise.” 

‘Was your husband of a jealous disposition ? ”” 

‘“‘T should say not.” 

‘‘ Was he ever jealous of Mr. Fenworth?” 

Naomi hesitated. 

‘‘Have you ever known him to speak of him 
disparagingly ? ”’ 

‘When he was annoyed. If he was annoyed he 
would speak in the manner you suggest.” 

‘‘ Did Mr. Fenworth come in any way between you 
and your husband ? ”’ 

Naomi was within reach of the table, she put one 
hand upon it to steady herself. ’ 

“ No.” 

Fenworth moved forward. 

The Magistrate raised hiseyes. “ Yes, what isit?”’ 

‘‘T wish to call a witness to prove that when I 
parted from Hestling he was alive and well. I wish 
to call Kenneth Stannard—General Stannard’s boy.” 

The Adjutant turned quickly and looked at 
Fenworth. 

Naomi drew back her hand from the table. In 
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momentary silence her breathing was just 
audible. 

“Why did you not call this witness before?" 
asked the Magistrate, quietly. 

“I wished to keep the boy out of it.” 

Macdonald got up, offering to go to White House 
and fetch the boy; the proposal was accepted. 
Fenworth stepped back nearer to the window and 
waited there. Naomi did not move. When the 
Colonel went out, Mrs. Macdonald came to her, and 
in reply to some question Naomi shook her head. 
She felt conscious only that they had gone to 
fetch Ken, that he was to be dragged into it ; nothing 
she loved was to escape. 

There was silence for about ten minutes. The 
Magistrate occupied himself with his papers ; then, 
at last, the door at the end of the hall opened and 
Macdonald came in with the boy. 

Ken was in a white shirt and dusty blue shorts, 
his badly cleaned brown shoes were tied with broken 
laces ; he took off his hat as he entered. Naomi, 
who had not looked up when Fenworth came in, 
raised her head now and looked her encouragement 
to the boy who she felt might be nervous; remember- 
ing his old moods, for a moment, in her fear for 
him, she forgot all but her desire to give him 
reassurance. Their eyes met, then his ran round over 
those present, to the Adjutant with a gleam of 
recognition, to the Magistrate, to Fenworth. The 
Colonel laid a hand on his shoulder and brought him 


to a standstill. 


“ Magistrate, the boy is here.’’ 
_ “Yes. His name?” 
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Ken looked up at Macdonald, who signed that he 
should speak. 

“ Ji—Ken Stannard.” 

The words came out clearly ; Ken was not afraid, 
Naomi could see now. The very attitude in which the 
boy stood was free and fearless; she had changed 
him, and he would now serve her, for this was her 
cause, though she did not know it. 

“ Kenneth Stannard.” 

“Yes,” said Ken, quickly. 

‘‘Do you understand the nature of an oath?” 

‘“* Swearing ? ”’ 

‘“ When you take an oath you promise solemnly 
before God that you will speak the truth.” The 
Magistrate took up a Bible and held it out. 

“ Take it.” 

Ken held out his hand. 

“ Hold it in both your hands and speak the words 


after me.”’ He administered the oath. ‘“‘ Now kiss 
the Bible.”’ 
Ken did so. 


“You understand you have made a solemn 
promise to speak the truth.” 

“Yes. I——” 

Macdonald, with a hand on his shoulder, silenced 
him, 

“You know Mr. Fenworth ? ” 

“ Yes.’”’ Ken turned slightly towards him. 

“ Did you see him yesterday ? ” 

“Yes ; I went for a ride with him.” 

“Where ? ” 

“ To Lansdowne.” 

“ Did you know Captain Hestling ? ” 

x 


















“Did you see him yesterday ? ”’ 
“ Yes, on the veld.”’ 
“ When you were riding with Mr. Fenworth ? ” 
“No, before.” 

“Tell me exactly, where you last saw Captain 

“Yes,” said Ken, hesitating, for the first time a 
little nervous. “I saw him just below where I was 
making forts. I’d chosen the place above the road 
because it was a defile and a likely place. I was 
nearly ready and I heard voices, and looked over the 
ramparts, and he and Mr. Fenworth were there with 
their horses. They were talking angrily.” 

“ What happened next? ”’ 

“ They went on talking ; I heard Captain Hestling 
say something about Naomi, then I threw down part 
of my wall, I wanted them to know I was there ; but 
I don’t think they heard, they went on. Captain 
Hestling went down the track over the kopje, and 
Mr. Fenworth went to the left. I got my pony and 
rode after him ; he took me with him to Lansdowne.”’ 

“ Did you come back with him ? ”’ 

“Yes, until we could see the cantonment, then 
he told me to ride home.”’ 

“Did you go straight home?” 

: ae Yes.”’ 

“ What time did you get there ?”’ 

“ About half-past two.” 

_“Tsee. That is all, I think,” said the Magistrate, 
signing to Macdonald to move back the boy. 

: Ken crossed towards Naomi; she took his hand. 

She was very white, her fingers in his trembled. The 
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Magistrate wrote something on to paper before him. 
He glanced at Naomi, and then looked towards 
Macdonald : 

“I find that death was due to misadventure,”” he 
said, and rose. 












XXIV 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
—Proverb. 


Tue Hestlings’ house was not immediately required 
by the regiment, and Naomi received permission to 
remain in it fora month. During the first few days, 
Mrs. Acton and Ken spent long hours with her; the 
little fair-haired woman helped immensely by the 
demand she made; for even now she could not entirely 
set aside her own grievances ; indeed, it was because 
Naomi felt these two needed her, that she welcomed 
them while as yet she would see no others. But Ken 
was troubled, the mystery of death clouded his days. 

“ Will she never be the same again, Dodds ? ’’ he 
asked one day, in the White House garden. ‘‘ She 
smiles, but—there’s no spring in it; you don't 
think it will always be like that, do you?” 

After Ken had spoken to him, Doddrington 
gathered courage, and himself went to see her. He 
found her working in her garden on a flower-bed that 
lay at the end, against the fence rail. 

They talked about the garden ; Naomi reminded 
him what the patch had once been like. She was 

hoping that someone might come to live in the 
house who would care for her flowers. 
Doddrington was shy and nervous, moved by the 


change he found in her, and terribly afraid of 


7. 1 rt 


i blunde: ing. ‘‘ You have made it splendid,” he said ; 
_ “splendid, and it is such a very small plot.” 
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“ As far as I can see is mine,” said Naomi. “I 
have always believed that.”’ 

He turned, leaning his arm on the railing, and 
looking out across the veld. 

“Tam afraid you must hate Africa, now,”’ he said 
quietly. 

* Mo.” 

She stopped her work, near them the long grass 
stood thick and golden ; in the distance, so uniform 
was the colouring it might have been a desert of 
sand, the white patches, finer drifts upon the yellow. 

‘ How bleached it all is,’’ said Doddrington, after 
a moment; “‘ it is like a desert, Mrs. Hestling.” 

“I think I feel that just now; but there are 
secrets hidden in the desert. Do you know that I 
have the strange feeling that the veld that has 
taught me so much, is now holding something back ?”” 

His eyes questioned her. 

‘* Keeping from me some truth that it were better 
I should know.” 

Still he said nothing, for he thought she must 
mean the truth about Bertram’s death. 

She presently asked him if he would stay and have 
tea with her ; she prepared the tea herself, and they 
had it on the stoep. 

“You have changed a great deal more than the 
garden, Mrs. Hestling,”” Doddrington said. ‘“ You 
seem to have made a difference to everything in the 
place, and to the people. Think of little Jinks! I 
do not know how you do it ; it is the wonder of you 
that as you go along you seem to pick out the tune 
of people’s lives. I am not good at explaining, but 
that seems to explain it ; everyone responds to the 








note you expect of them. I have never known any- 
one expect as much as you do.” 

Naomi did not answer. 

Doddrington’s tone faltered a little: “ If there is 
any service—if ever there is anything you want— 
will you remember me? I should be so glad to be 
of use to you.” 

She promised that she would remember. 

Doddrington went back to White House; through 
coming days and weeks the thought of Naomi was 
with him ; but at last the day came when he under- 
stood what was to happen in her life, and that he 
must wash the canvas on which he had painted her 
clean again. From that hour he strove with a 
natural, brave simplicity, to remember only what 
she had done for him, and to think of her no more. 

After weeks had passed, Fenworth came. His 
heart was great with hope; he saw possibility, 
not of immediate, but of ultimate, happiness 
for them both; but she took this hope from 
him. 
Until the soul obtains its final emancipation it 
must work in relation to the outside world through 
the worn flesh, and tired nerves, and failing circula- 
tion which physical conditions are liable to impose. 
When the heart we have deemed brave seems broken 
by its trouble, is it for us to mark with envious eyes 
its failure to respond to high demand ? Shall we not 
rather stand aside, silent and awed before the mystery 
of suffering, believing that God, in His own good 
_ time, will stir the life of seeds hidden in darkness ? 
Bertram’s death was between them. 

The culminating shock, that followed not only a 
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real and terrible struggle for self-mastery, but also 
a dawn of promise, wherein Naomi’s soul opening 
to the sunshine had been smitten at the very moment 
of its keenest emotional ecstasy, had been so great, 
that physical inclination received an unnatural 
check that simulated death. Her numbed spiritual 
faculties, failing to perceive the physical arrest, 
diagnosed this intense shrinking from the idea of 
union with Fenworth as a distinct prohibition. The 
knowledge that it would be impossible for them ever 
to know how greatly their growing intimacy might 
have influenced Bertram’s ultimate despondency, 
and the fact that in their marriage, even if it took 
place after a lapse of time, the world would un- 
doubtedly find matter for comment, played upon 
nerves sensitively strung, rendering the suggestion 
unbearable. To Naomi, prizing her womanhood 
highly, it would have been impossible to go to Fen- 
worth against her will, and the spiritual force which 
could have inspired her love to rise above conscious- 
ness of self in desire for another’s good, had for the 
time being been rendered inert by suffering. 
Fenworth pleaded quietly, then passionately, 
until he saw his urgency was as a whip across her 
quivering spirit ; then he grew quiet. To wait, indeed, 
he would have been prepared; but it required all his 
strength to face the conclusion that his waiting must 
be without one word of hope from Naomi to make it 
tolerable. In the critical period that was approach- 
ing when, with a torrent of calumny and animosity 
increasingly pouring upon him in connection with 
the labour agitation, he was to enter upon the last 
stage of a tremendous struggle, he alone knew how 
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en ere one word 
return to her at some 
definite date. Since she could not give it, he steeled 


He firmly believed at this period that though he 
_ must return to his work without promise from her, it 
was not possible that Naomi, having roused his 
_ passions and affections, would ruin his life. But 


this confidence was to grow less during days and weeks 
and months wherein he received no word from her, 
and was ultimately to die in ashes and bitterness at 


_ a time when he stood alone amidst a tide of adverse 


criticism, and incalculable disappointment. 


Life is full of pain. There is no comment to be 
made. 
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The old never dies till this happens, till all the soul of good that 
was in it gets itself transformed into the practical new. 
—CARLYLE. 


THE window of one of the Acton’s rooms, looking on 
to the front stoep, was open to the view of the veld 
and the warm December sunshine. Patricia's bed 
was so placed that when she was banked up with 
pillows she could see out into the golden light. Her 
small face was wasted and drawn with fever that had 
lasted through long weeks during which Naomi had 
nursed her with untiring devotion. It was certain 
now that she would recover ; but life was a burden 
to the little frame. 

Through her short, colourless eyelashes she watched 
the muslin curtain sway faintly in the soft air, then, 
with gathering tears, she looked down at the toy 
between her thin hands, one that had given her 
greater joy than any, an old match-box containing 
two diminutive Japanese dolls with tonsured hair 
and pin-hole mouths ; she did not know what she 
wanted, she only knew that they no longer gave her 
any pleasure. 

The door opened, and Naomi came in bearing a 
vase of flowers. Over her black dress she wore a 
large white apron in which, in the old days, she had 
been accustomed to do the washing of her house. 


. She looked fresh and fragrant, and physically 


stronger. 
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_ Others had feared her health might fail, but t 
did not fully understand that attendance on mares 
close as it had been, had been rest compared with the 
previous months of physical toil and mental strain, 
Now Patricia was convalescent, the Angel of Death 
had passed by, and in the little house on the edge 
of the veld, another Angel with the precious gift of 
a new life was expected. 

“Is that you ? "’ wailed Patricia, ‘“‘ you have been 
solong. Take these Japs away, I don't like them!” 
She petulantly knocked aside the wee dolls. 

Naomi came over to the bedside. 

“Darling, you loved them yesterday.” 

“I don’t love them now, their ‘ bref’ is bad!” 

She began to cry weakly. 

Naomi knelt down and smoothed the hair from the 
child’s forehead ; she suggested that they might 
sometime make use of a tea set that Ken had 
brought. 

A large tear was arrested on its fall. 

by Let's have it now, have tea with me, Naomi! ”’ 
The child brought her face round slowly. “Let's just 
have it now if you haven't got too bad a pain behind 
your eyes?” 

sie have no pain behind my eyes, darling.’ 

__ Patricia shifted her head wearily. ‘ You look as 
if you had a terr’ble pain there. I’d like that ! To 
have tea. It would make me well! ’’ 

; Naomi supported the child with pillows, and talk- 
ing quietly the while she fetched the little blue and 
white tea set that had been bought for an exhorbi- 


rad price in Vredenburg, and set it out between 
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“ T'll be the one to pour !”’ 

The little trembling hands made a dash for the tea- 
pot, and rattled it weakly over the cups. Naomi 
would have moved her own but was forbidden; 
grasping it uncertainly Patricia set it down with a 
clatter. Naomi watched silently, the uncontrolled 
movements wrung her heart. 

And after all Patricia could not play. “ It tastes 
of ink,” she said, and her head fell back heavily 
amongst the pillows. ‘‘ I'd rather go to sleep.” 

Naomi darkened the room and sat down beside 
her. Presently the child’s eyes closed. Afraid to 
disturb her, Naomi still sat on, looking back into the 
past, to her own childhood with memories of a 
father strong, passionate, disappointed, and in a 
measure aloof from her life; of the mother, who, 
always leaning on her, had thus unconsciously helped 
the development of the instinct of tender protection 
for the weak that had played so strong and so sorrow- 
ful a part in her life. She thought of Bertram, 
tenderly and bravely, as she was able now to do, and 
of Randall, and the last hour they had spent together 
in his town house where so often they had worked. 
He had said that there was a man whom he wished 
that she might know ; that man was Fenworth. 

Painfully she wondered how it was she was able to 
give so much to all, save only him whom she loved. 
Had she so torn from her heart the very root of 
passion that now no flower of joy might spring ? 
During the long weeks of illness in the little veld 
house she had heard no word of Fenworth or his 
work, but a growing desire amounting almost to a 
passionate need, to bring herself once more into touch 
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_ with his work and thought, was nothing to offer, it 


i 


was not what he asked. Her tearless eyes, heavy 


with pain, vainly strove to pierce the veils of dark- 
ness, the ultimate mystery of the Cloudy Porch. 

The door opened quietly. Instantly recalled, she 
looked towards it intimating that Patricia was asleep. 

Acton signed his need of her, and she disengaged 
her hand gently from the child’s and went out. 

Three hours later Patricia's mother lay amongst 
her pillows, her fair hair floating softly about her face, 
which, during the last hour had regained colour; her 
blue eyes dim with happiness. Her frail white 
hands clung to Naomi. 

“Tt is you,” she said eagerly. ‘“‘ Somehow it 
seems all through you, you have buoyed me up with 
hope—and now it has come true, it’s all over, and I 
have a son! If I had had to nurse Patricia I should 
have broken down and died, and the child too.” 

Naomi pressed the clinging white hands, but for a 
moment she could not speak. From the child's 
darkened room she had been called to the mother’s 
bedside, and later when doctor and nurse had come 
they had not been able to spare her, and she who was 
used to lift and bear the burdens of others had re- 
mained to face pain she could not alleviate. Out- 
wardly calm and quiet she had moved as she was 
told, and had knelt to soothe with steady, comforting 
words that instinct prompted, but there had been 
the moisture of agony on her own brow, and now, 
though an hour had passed, her nerves were still 
quivering from the strain. 

The blue eyes pleaded wistfully. ‘Have you 
seen him, Naomi? ” 
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“Na” 

“Then call, call to them to bring him in—from 
here, without leaving me.” 

She obeyed. 

Thus it was they brought to her wrapped in soft 
garments the little child that had been born. She 
received him in her arms and the little life beat 
against hers for a most wonderful moment ; out of 
passion, through darkness and pain, love made 
manifest. Strange mystery of power, little hands 
tiny as shells, little head of dark down against her 
bosom, these touched and set in motion forces that 
months of pain had cramped. Her eyes swam, her 
lips quivered. 

Without a word to the little mother so anxiously 
watching, she handed back the light burden. Then 
she went to her room. 

Presently they heard her weeping. 

The doctor who had been with Acton, was now 
leaving, the old Scotch nurse who, moved by some 
misgiving, had come out into the passage, looked up 
in his face with appeal. He had watched Naomi 
during the long weeks she had nursed Patricia; they 
had told him that she had not broken down since 
Bertram’s death; he knew there are tears which heal, 
and bade sternly that no one should go to her. 

Close to them, with his back against the boarded 
wall of the narrow passage, stood Ken, his face pale 
with wonder and distress. The doctor noticed him, 
without surprise, for the child was in and out of the 
house daily, and he had met him more than once. His 
hand fell heavily for a second on the boy’s shoulder 
while he repeated his command distinctly. Then he 











Ken was left alone. 

He crept to Naomi’s door and sat down by it, 
listening to her weeping. His face was pale, his 
hands damp with fear. Why must they leave her 
alone? Naomi, Naomi of all people, who never 
cried! What had happened, oh, what could have 
happened ? He laid his ear against the crack to catch 
the sounds growing faint, of her uneven sobbing. At 
last there was silence. Naomi! Naomi! His lips 
were dumb, but his pulses beat the beloved name. 
Why was she silent ? Was her heart broken ? Little 
beads of sweat burst out upon his forehead—could 
she be dead? The agony of suspense was terrible ; 
he believed himself alone dealing with a situation 
that others had not foreseen. Fast and tremblingly 
he undid his shoes and slipped them from his feet, 
then he turned the door handle gently and went in. 

Near to the open window there was a table upon 
which was some work, and a bowl of sweet peas; 
Naomi sat beside it, her head upon her arm. The 
draught from the door drew in soft air from the veld ; 
he could see the hair move at the nape of her neck. 
Yet she did not stir. He closed the door and went 
forward noiselessly, went closer, close; then his 
heart leapt with reassurance, she breathed, then she 
must be asleep ! 

The little boy, for Ken was no more than that, stood 
quite still, curbing his immense joy. Hisfirst surging 
impulse was to fling his arms about her neck and so 
seek comfort for himself now that his terror was 
passed. Yet, child as he was, he knew that sleep was 
__ well for her, and he stood still, the promise of his 
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manhood never more patent than in this effort at 
control. Thus her weakness perfected in him that 
life which her strength and ardour had first roused. 

But Naomi did not sleep, some subtle intimation 
of his presence reached her, and she raised her head. 


He sprang towards her, and she clasped him in her 
arms. 












XXVI 
Wait, and love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait: My faith is large in time 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end, 
—Love and Duty. 


In the early morning Naomi stood just beyond the 

Acton’s garden, noticing that for which she had not 

had vision during past weeks—the world was green ! 

Beneath her feet, on the swelling kopjes, once more 

tender life was sprung! Alone, in the sunlight and 

silence, almost it seemed to her that she could hear 
the tick, tick, of bud and blade at her feet ; if she 

did not hear it, then was it surely the beating of her 

own pulses moving each moment more quickly to 

their recognition of wonderful change. The veld was 
about to yield its final secret, the sudden premonition 
drove her forward breathless, excited. 

The track, no more than a thread of depression m 
the tender grass, that led to the ridges of Blau Kop, 
invited her hurrying feet; at the moment, so long as 
it wound on to the veld, it must for her have led from 
out the Cloudy Porch into the sun. 

Blau Kop rose from sloping land like a closed fist, 
the knuckles of its rocky summit cutting against the 
sky suggesting the sudden drop beyond ; it took her 
almost an hour to reach a point to which she had 


climbed in happiness and in sorrow many times a 
during her year in Africa ; but she did not tire, the - 


glory of the morning drew her on. 
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Within a few feet of the summit she paused to look 
back. The lip of cantonments was visible, the 
sunshine rippling on the suggestion of colour ; behind 
rose a block-house topped kopje ; to the east, to the 
west, and to the south, stretched the gently sloping 
veld. Her eyes misted, she knew now that she was 
going to Fenworth, not directly by the road that 
wound between the distant kopjes, but in an hour 
that was coming, and was now certain as was the 
fact that the sun in the heavens above her would 
continue to rise. 

She went on again, to the last ledge of the rising 
ground, and placed her hand upon warm rock. 
Right and left the iron stone walls sank abruptly in 
jagged ridges rent by blue shadows to tangled scrub 
bespeaking the presence of water, lower again the 
spruit trailing dark vegetation swirled into pools, 
and beyond, one immense field of tenderlight,stretched 
thesap-green plain. The glory of illimitablespace seen 
through the clear atmosphere that renders a spring 
day upon the veld incomparable, as it had done when 
she first came to Africa, so now, held Naomi still. 

A month ago the vast plain had been blackened by 
fire that had swept and turned to ashes the long dead 
grass, now everywhere the sap was thrusting up new 
life ; across all the sweeping country each blade and 
stem and tender shade witnessed in promise and in 
aspiration to the key-note of the natural world and 
of all human life—response, that attitude of the soul 
towards environment that enables it to make divine 
use of all conditions and raise new life from the ashes 
of the old. 

®. 8 we eee 
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- The potential power of the seed is hidden and 
secret until the Saas beret forth. The gradual 
fading of grief, and the silent building up of strength 
had, in Naomi, been no greater miracle than this. 
Always hers had been a nature to rise instantly upon 
the truth it could perceive, and to act upon convic- 
tion. Yesterday she had grieved ; to-day her grief 
was past. 

At a later hour, Maisie Acton, lying back amongst 
her pillows, seeing the sunshine of the revelation, 
fancied it the reflection of her own happiness ; and 

mF as Naomi, fresh from the veld, bent over her, she 
whispered wonderingly : 
“ Are you so glad ?”’ 
Naomi held the frail hands tightly. 
“Yes, so glad.” ; 
“ For your sympathy—oh, I wish I had something 
to give you in return!” 
You shall give me the trap—to go to Vreden- 


“ To-day ?”’ 
“ As soon as you will.” 
“ But breakfast, Naomi ? ”’ : 
“ T will have tea brought to me in my room. 
“ And you will be back to luncheon ? ” 
“ Yes, I will come back.”’ 
“Of course, take the trap—Hubert w 
Have you been out?” 
het und was sitting on the end of the bed 
looking at a book; Naomi knelt down, her hands 
etd went round the little neck, bunching the silken curls, 
ri while she said to the mother : ial 
oe “Spring is here. It is a lovely, lovely morning 


ill order it. 
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It is good to be alive!"’ In her tone was the old 
joyous thrill. Then she sank her face towards the 
child. ‘‘ Rosy—Rosy posey—you are like a bouquet 
of sweet scents | ”’ 

Acton watched the group, he was standing near 
the window, and had in his hand a newspaper in 
which he had been reading the account of a severe 
reverse Fenworth had suffered the previous night, 
and the moment before Naomi came in he and 
his wife had been discussing if they should tell 
her the news, and if she would greatly mind. 
Shifting the paper slightly, and watching her, he 
said now: — 

“ Fenworth had a meeting last night.”” 

~ Ter" 

“ Things went against him.” 

“ That is nothing new,”’ said Naomi, still upon her 
knees, still laughing to the child. Her heart delighted 
to think of Fenworth as a man facing difficulty. 

‘He has been trying to push a referendum, and 
they’ve smashed him this time—his whole cause— 
I'm afraid.” 

The words reached her, and were mechanically 
registered by the brain; but against the triumphal 
song of her heart, and the great expectancy that held 
her, they fell dead and barren. Acton might 
morosely prate of failure, but her heart was quick 
with the living truth that failure is inadmissible ina 
world where hourly all things are born anew. Con- 
fident in the integrity of the man she loved, defeat 
in the abstract was not to be contemplated, and detail 
was not for her mood this morning. All that there 
was to know Fenworth should tell her, giving his own 








account of the last weeks which had been filled with 


silence. se 

Acton said no more, he thought her indifferent. 

Presently Naomi rose, and went into the other 
room to see Patricia; she bent over the bed, 
" Patricia, I will be back in a few hours.” 

The child remonstrated, not wishing her to go; 
but Naomi persuaded, speaking of presents that she 
would bring. 

“ Are you going to the shops, then ? And will you 
have time for toys ? Bring me—oh, Naomi, darling, 
—bring me a tiny baby Puss in Boots?” 

Naomi changed her dress hurriedly ; her hands 
were affected with the hot impulse that charged her 
whole being, they trembled at their task. If aught 
were needed to prove how great the sacrifice in the 
past, it was shown now by rioting blood thus visibly 
making plain her great excitement. Here had been 
no triumph over a cold nature easily subdued, 
but over vitality that would keep youth alive 
in the heart so long as life should last. Her 
eyes sought the sunshine beyond the window, 

and marked the little leaves of a creeper dancing— 
aed haste she scattered her old dress and shoes 
untidily, the towel she had used slipped from the 
rail to the floor, but she did not heed it. She put on 

a simple gown caught in at the waist with a soft belt 


and with the instinct for that which suited her she — 


took a plumed hat from the cupboard ; beneath its 

soft lines her beautiful face looked for a moment 
_ impatiently at its own reflection, for the hat would not 

set, and her hands could not manage the pins, 
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then, in exasperation, she threw it aside and put on 
an old one. 

“You're not going beyond Vredenburg?” said 
Acton, who had come out to see her start. ra 

‘“No. I will be careful of the mare; but I feel as 
if I were going to the end of the world! ”’ 

She waved her whip at him. She was always a 
rash driver; with misgiving he watched her take 
the trap at full swing through the gate, shaving the 
iron rails. He stood there, bareheaded in the garden, 
while she remained in sight. 

The road—the old Road of Life from Hoheplatz 
to Vredenburg—had never seemed so long, though the 
kopjes streamed fast away on either side of her like 
blurred green ribbons. At last the trap swung round 
the wide turn of the road under Friedrich’s Kop, and 
the tin location was in view. In her bosom, Naomi 
carried the single letter that Fenworth had written 
to her, bearing the address of the lodging into which 
he had moved when he left the mine, and she pulled 
up here for a moment to refer again to the number ; 
then she drove on again. On the way down there 
had been time for thought, and she realised how long 
the silence between herself and Fenworth had been. 
Until Patricia’s illness, she had followed his work 
carefully ; Fremlin’s leaders in The Reef Budget had 
made the trend of affairs clear to her, and thus she 
had not felt estranged; but to him the time must 
have seemed long. The absolute silence he had 
preserved frightened her a little now, and she was 
conscious of a premonition of change which her mind 
at first had been too full to contemplate ; but once 
in the crowded streets her excitement burned again. 









_ Amidst the noises of the*town, there arose at a street 
corner the cries of paper boys: ‘‘ Break up of last 
night’s meeting!’’ “‘ Fate of the Referendum!” 
“ Benworth’s defeat ! Chinese Policy Acclaimed!" 
but Naomi heard them as in a dream. 

In the Colonial town large houses and mean lodgings 
jostled each other. The house, which she finally 
found in the principal street, was small, and the 
blinds in the lower rooms dirty. A woman with her 
hair twisted into curling pins was washing the 
doorstep ; she told Naomi that Fenworth was in the 
room above, and barely turned from her scrubbing, 
evidently having no intention of offering her services. 
Naomi went up the narrow stairs; she was struck by 
the poverty of the lodging. She had never considered 
the financial loss Fenworth must have suffered in 
leaving the mine, never, indeed, having thought 
what means he might have behind him. Her vision 
of him was so much the clearer by what she found. 
The staircase turned half way, she paused to take 
breath, her hand pressed against the bannisters ; 
now that the supreme moment was come she felt 
afraid. Again the premonition of change was with 
her ; his letter against her heart rose and fell with 
her breath. She went on again ; as she reached the 
final landing she saw Fenworth, for his door was 
open. He was standing with his face turned from 
her, looking down from his window upon the street, 
and some subtle tension in his attitude made clear 
to her that he was in the grip of thought. Her pulses 
beat ; she had advanced to the door and moved 
through it before he heard her step ; then he turned, 
and she closed the door gently behind her. 
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His strength, that attribute which had arrested 
her attention at their first meeting, that had held her 
imagination always, was never more patent to her 
than in this moment ; she thrilled to the recognition 
that her impulse to come to him was crowned now by 
sure knowledge that this man whom she loved was 
greater even then her thought in the silence had 
pictured him. Every lineament brought crowding 
memories; the massive head and strong deter- 
mined jaw, the capable hands, the subtle intimation 
of power that his presence breathed—these to her 
were Fenworth, the man towards whose soul and 
body her being pulsed. 

She desired to call him by name, to explain her 
presence, but no words came ; there was silence in 
the room. 

Across the dingy space the light reached her 
where she stood, her hair with its golden lights 
shadowed a little by the lines of her hat. The vision 
of her held Fenworth still, while his eyes eagerly 
questioned if the months had wrought change in 
her ; but the blood that had rushed to his face ebbed 
again, and after that first intense, questioning glance 
his worn face set rigidly, as though he nerved himself 
for some sudden tax upon his strength. 

“ Richard ! ” 

She moved half way across the room, and reaching 
the centre table placed her hand on it. 

He did not answer. Between them rose his 
remembrance of the packed hall on the previous 
night, the crowded mass of yelling humanity that 
had faced him like a sea, the turbulent scene at the 
close when it had been the police against the mob, 












fe all my 


nthe — to address some of the 


i 


_ people in the open. He could not but believe that only 


by reason of the downfall—not his own, for of that 
he cared little—but of the cause, was Naomi here. 
ge — he spoke, it was with difficulty from a 
c I expected you would come.” 
x You expected me ? ”’ 
a — I a you — not. You have given 
y mon in which 
Naomi; I have learnt it.’”’ yaaa amme: 
“What have you learned ? ” 
“ That I can live alone.” 
“ My silence has taught you that ? "’ 
“It is likely.” 
jf I—need your forgiveness.”’ 
“2 age ohagg question of wrong, or of forgiveness 
“ But will you try to understand——’’ 
He placed a chair for her. ‘ Will you not sit 
down ?”’ he said, quietly. 
z “ernie — _ chair and rested her hands on it. 
: There is nothing that I ask you to explain.” 
But I must. I only know—that I could not rise 
above the pain, above the sense of Bertram always 
between us; the very effort to throw it aside, and 
the certainty in those first days that you would make 
demand, I think defeated my desire to rise, cramped 
‘ power——”’ 
— Yes, perhaps I understood that.’ 
_“ But now—whether you desire it or no—every- 





thing is changed ——” 
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“No, in that you are” mistaken; nothing is 
changed!” 

“My love was strong enough to send you away; 
it is now strong enough to bring me to you.” 

“ Because I am a subject for your pity!” The 
words broke from him with sudden vehemence. 

“Pity! You?” 

“Yes, I. But God knows what you would not give 
me when things were going well I have no use for 
now! At every turn you have been moved in the 
same way ; the sacrifices you made for your mother 
and his were out of pity ; your life with Hestling was 
based upon it; your sacrifices for the boy sprang 
from it: and now—because there is no chance that 
my work here may satisfy me any longer— 
you would drag me into the same category!’ He 
had moved back to the table; he brought his 
clenched hand down quietly upon it, but anger 
blazed in his eyes. ‘‘ For what do you take me? 
Something less than a man? But I am a man! 
Your love I craved ; your desire to comfort I refuse. 
I had rather stand alone. I had rather see you dead, 
than accept at your hands crumbs of the feast you 
offered to Hestling !”’ 

Naomi had not spoken; but she was breathless. 

“Why do you think I pity you 

“ How should I know what moves you most ? 
My defeat—possibly this wretched room; I am here 
by choice, because I needed my money for my plans. 

“ The room is great to me, not wre ; if 
it is bare because you needed the money for your 


work, then it is the room above all others in the 


world that my heart is strong to share with you.” 
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_ “All these months you have’ kept silence - 

_ fer my work there has not been rouse ; oe 

have a sop to throw me.” 
= You mean my love ? You call it that ? ” 

She did not stir, but her whole being cried to him : 
her gaze, the thrill of her voice, each pulse leaping 
against control, projected its own dumb passionate 
ery, charging the atmosphere with her earnest desire 
to draw him to her across the gulf. And he moved 
to her, shaken, and took her hands from the chair. 

sa Do you think that I do not burn to believe 
otherwise ? I will believe it, if you can look at me and 
tell me you have not heard of last night’s meeting ? ”’ 

“The meeting? Yes." The truth was dawning 
now ; it frightened her. 

He watched the colour ebbing from her face, and 
he let go her hands. 

“ As if it were possible ! ’’ he said, bitterly, ‘‘ when 
the skies are loud with it ! On the way here you must 
have heard the very boys in the street calling my 
defeat.” 

Of a sudden the street scene built itself about her, 
cries that she had thought meant no more than the 
exaggerated headlines on the labour question that 
daily filled the papers, beat now in her ears above 
the intermittent sound of traffic beneath Fenworth’s 
window. Little drops of moisture gathered beneath 
the waving hair at her temples. 
ae 8 ‘ng 

“ You know, and you are come, though you could 
not come before ; is there anything more to be said?’”’ 

“ Tell me—about last night.”’ 

“You want my version?’’ His voice rose 
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bitterly. ‘‘ Every man we put forward was cried 
down ; the very men for whom we had laboured were 
those who deliberately wrecked the meeting, yelling 
down the leaders they had sworn by; they would 
have nothing of the referendum because they had 
been bought, every soul of them, by the Hebrews’ 
gold.” 

‘And you believe that I was coming to you because 
of these things ? ”’ 

“Yes, I believe it.” 

“It is not true! If 1 had heard what you have told 
me now I can believe it would have brought me ; 
but I had not heard sufficient to understand. I was 
coming to you before—before even a breath of pre- 
monition could have warned me what had happened.” 
—Naomi unpinned the old hat that a few hours ago 
she had snatched up so hurriedly, and threw it down 
upon the table, and with her hands pushed up the 
flattened tresses of her hair; she moved a little 
nearer.—‘ Why did I send you away? Why, if it 
was not that I would not come to you unless I could 
give myself completely ? 

“‘ For months I felt the same—that Bertram stood 
between us. I went to the Actons, but my heart 
was with your work. I watched it closely in the 
papers ; then Patricia fell ill, my energies were all 
used—there was not even time to think. I had no 
knowledge of what was happening. Yesterday—a 
child was born, they put it in my arms; I cannot tell 
you what I felt ; but I broke down. | I think tears 
swept away some barrier. This morning, still know- 
ing nothing of your work, I went out on to the veld 
and found it green again, and spring was In my 













, the - to respond, I knew it suddenly ; 
-doyou not believe me? It was when I came back to the 
house, knowing that I would come to you, that they 
told me something; Captain Acton spoke of the 
referendum, but the words had no sense for me; I 
know now that he must have been telling me what 
you have just said, but my heart was full only of 
you, and of the knowledge that I could hear every- 
thing from you. And in the town I heard the 
newsboys ”—she paused, laying one hand on his 
arm—* the cries only came back to me when you 
spoke; but at the time, the one fact that had 
meaning for me was that I was coming to you. I 
only knew that whereas grief had separated us, it 
had no power to doso any more ; was it not enough?” 

“ Naomi, is this the truth ? ”’ 

“ How should I pity where I love? Am I, of all 
women, likely to confuse your effort with the failure 
of a cause? You and I both know that your work 
is not at an end! The fight for the truth which they 
will not accept has been but a day’s work compared 
with all that must remain. If this cause were tem- 
porarily to fail, what then? Truth lives! Have you 
not always known the belief of my heart, that it is 
alone the fight that counts ; fulfilment may be your gift 
to others who will come along afterwards to find the 
foundations laid, firm andstrong beneath their feet.” 

His eyes blazed suddenly. ‘‘ Your courage has 
always been a flame!”’ 

“Tt failed us; but it is up again now, leaping ! 
Do not doubt me——’”’ 

--He held her, his strong hands shook, passionately 
he desired to believe. 
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“Do not think I come in pity! Richard—Richard 
—I could kneel at your feet. The desireto be subject 
to you—to you only of all men—fills my heart! Are 
you satisfied to know me for what I am—a woman in 
whom primitive instinct and desire are strong? 
Would you be satisfied if I said no more ? Or would 
you rather that through love I should rise to the 
higher knowledge that of an equal union is born 
strength and power. If it has been my part to 
express, however imperfectly, that sympathy through 
which it seems to me I have had visions of all the 
beauty in the world, it is now also my glory that 
from you I have learned truth. Love and truth are 
supplemental qualities; they could be made to 
embrace all that our lives are called upon to hold ! ” 

Then Fenworth spoke, and his voice was hoarse 
and broken : 

‘You have taught me that marriage is a beginning, 
not an end—you have both taught me this, Naomi, 
and made it possible ; but I have now little to offer 
that might make the way smooth for you ‘ 

‘‘T do not wish it smooth ; I see the way that we 
may travel—your choice, and mine!” 

Then he gathered her to him and kissed the brave 
lips. 

PThus they entered upon the Road. 

Each phase of existence is built upon that which 
led to it. 

Life is without end. 
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What the Press Says concerning : 
“THE SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM” 


By K. M_ EDGE (Mrs, Caulfeild) 
LONDON - - - JOHN MURRAY. 6s. 


‘A type clearly conceived and laid on consistent lines. .. . 
The return... to the emptiness of London ambitions is 
done. So too is the lonely life of the t forest, the glare 
city in the plain and the oncoming of the doom, the image of 
made visible in the haze of heat and dust above it. These and 
man's work among them convince even the reader who knows 
the East as being the witness of truth.""—The Times. 

** A clever and an absorbing novel, written with all the charm 
of grace and refinement. The chapters dealing with India are 
alive with interest.""—The Globe. 

‘* Mrs. Caulfeild knows India well, and her description of life 
in the forests of the Vengaimalais gives an impression of remark- 
able fidelity. . . . Very well done.""—The Atheneum. 

‘** A story made up of strong characters.’-—Mr. W. L. Courtnry 
in The Daily Telegraph, 

“*John Grange is a magnificent character, full of dignity 
strength and carefully repressed humanity.""—The Observer. 

‘“ A powerful story of the greatest interest. The human tale it 
tells palpitates with actuality, is fresh in incident, and is told with 
restraint and distinction.’’—Public Opinion. 

‘“ A very fine piece of work, life-like, interesting, and throughout 
written upon a high level of feeling.’'—-The Irish Times. 

‘* A study of two noble natures—a man’s and a woman's. . . 
A vivid and arresting picture. . . . John Grange, the hero of the 
book, is a true type of the still strong man who has done so much 
—almost all in fact—to make the British Empire. . . . 
and Beatrice Marlow are real flesh and blood ; and we feel 
the final sundering of their lives as we should over the fate of 
living man and woman. In short, this is a powerful and pathetic 
story.’’—The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘“John Grange... is throughout most excellently realised. 
The pathos of his return to England is never overdone, and 
throughout the book he is strong and simple. . . . The scenes 
England are very cleverly done, but the scenes in India are 
better. . . . The book is of extreme interest from py last. 
‘“ Mrs. Caulfeild has added to her reputation } ey last 
She has achieved what — —- do, and is 

rtraying a man’s man. in Grange—her hero—typical 
a pear ced throughout the loneliness of the 
areal man. . . his ality is drawn with firm, clear 
which bring him vividly before the reader, a forest officer, of 
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LONDON - - -  CHAPMANE&HALL. 6s, 

“ This is certainly a book to be read, aye, re-read... . It is 
well and ably written, telling an interesting gt! in a manner that 
holds the attention from first to last. . . . If Miss Edge continues 
as she has begun, she should win a high place, not amongst 


novelists alone, but in the world of literature.""—Newcastle Leader, 
‘Much to charm and please in this sympathetic and wholesome 


tale.”’—Spectator. 
“ & sound bit of work, vivid and interesting.''"—Standard. 
“The story is remarkably well told. ... <A pathetic and 


, 


powerful book, we are thankful for the pleasure given us.’ 
—Morning Post. 

“ A genuine vein of romance. From first to last it is a moving 

tale. The girl Ahana wins the reader's affection at the outset,” 
—The Scotsman. 

“K. M. Edge has certainly the secret of romance."’—Outlook, 

“The novel is full of enduring charm, the least important 
character is vital to the action.’’"—-Glasgow Herald. 

“ The book should be read and enjoyed. . . . The story is well 
told, there is no trace of the amateur in the way it is handled. . . 
full of movement and life, and the characters capitally portrayed.” 

—The Pilot. 

“ This story has a tone and atmosphere which set it apart from 
the ordinary run of novels.’"—Daily News. 

“There can be no doubt about the interest of the story—once 


begun it will be finished. . . . It will be eagerly demanded. The 
author has a vivid eye for local colour.’’"—The Queen. 
“An unusually vivid and most touching story. ... The com- 


pelling beauty, simplicity, and truthfulness of the heroine's 
character is one of the most consistent pieces of conception in 
modern fiction."’—Johannesburg Star. 

““ Unusual and subtle charm. . . . The commonplace nature of 
the materials disappears, and is transformed under the author's 
touch.’’—Morning Post. 


“THE AFTERCOST” 
LONDON - - ~-_ EVELEIGH NASH. 68. 


“* & story rather violent in its suppositions . . . but it is, at any 
rate, not a feeble one.’"—The Times. 

“The crisis comes in a highly dramatic scene... . The 
intricate plot is well managed, and we have a story of deep interest 
in all its phases.’-—The Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

“ Miss Edge’s narrative displays a keen sense of introspection, a 
knowledge of the springs of action, and a familiarity with the 

enerally of a mixed character—which sway, not only 

her own, but the opposite sex, in the infinitely varied relations of 
life. . . . The descriptions of India are most vivid and faithful.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The plot is well conceived and skilfully developed, and the 
characters and situations are drawn, not only with a knowledge of 
India, but of the world.”—The Glasgow Herald. 

“* Miss Edge does not content herself with common settings for 
her plots, and this clever story is one to remain in the memory.” 

—The Bookman. 
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Fiction. 
BUNCH GRASS. 


A CHRONICLE OF LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL 
Author of “ Brothers," “The Hill,” etc. 


__ Bunch Grass” is more than a volume of short stories. It is, in 
__ brief, an epitome of life upon a Californian cattle ranch. It sets forth 
a new country in the making; it records a mighty change from 
' pastoral uses to the civilization of to-day. The same characters 
appear and re-appear. Allowing for the immense difference between 
the Old World and the New, it might be termed a “ Cranford " of the 


Wild West, 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA. 
By A, D. PICKERING, 


This is a novel of modern life, dealing mainly with the develop- 
ment of a young girl. Sylvia Glayde enters society without enough 
knowledge of the world to enable her to discriminate between gold 
and glitter ; and owing to the machinations of her unscrupulous aunt 
she falls a prey to a man who appeals to the romantic side of her nature. 
Jack Adminstone possessed more good gifts than was fair either 
to himself or to other people; he was both a sportsman and a gentleman, 
‘but owing to his upbringing, or rather to the lack of it, he did not 
invariably behave as such. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. | 


BY RONALD MacDONALD, 
Author of The Sword of the King," “ Red Herring,” and “ First of the Ebb.” 


A happy and successful man is thrown back upon himself by ce 
a a woman's infidelity. He protects her reputation at t i. 
eof his own, only to find that his chivalry has made him responsible 
happiness of his son and his best friend. His own action, 
has deprived him of every apparent means of fulfilling ere 
s. The story of how he ultimately succeeds in his three - 
attaining as a side issue happiness for himself, involves ; © 
ent of a group of characters as striking as various, and a 
sntures of no little attractiveness and originality, 








LATEST ADDITIONS. 





THE CLOUDY PORCH. Be 


BY K. M. EDGE (Mrs. C, T. Caulfeild), 
Author of ‘ Ahana,"' “ Shuttles of the Loom," etc. 


“Sin itself the cloudy porch.” This is an inspiring s of 
passionate love and idealism, dealing with the dovclectoaan the 
character of a woman of high purpose, under circumstances which 
offer a moral problem of great difficulty. The central theme—the 
power of woman's inspiration to back man’s force and render it 
effective—is vividly maintained. The scene is laid in South Africa a 

year after the Boer War, and the story is partly concerned with the 
struggle between labour and capital as embodied in the White Labour 
Movement. The political ferment, and the veldt with its elemental 
appeal, alike vitally affect the characters, and serve to demonstrate 

the value of stimulation and response, 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 


BY T. G. WAKELING, 
Author of “ Forged Egyptian Antiquities." 


This novel deals with the adventures of an Englishman among a 
tribe of desert Bedouins, In the tribe there exists a military order of 
young men called El-Firsan-el-Bied (The White Knights) which has 
been formed to protect the tribe from the vengeance of their powerful 
enemy, the Senussi with whom they have a blood feud. Denis Grey 
was at Balliol with a grandson of the Chief, and when their University 
careers were finished, accompanied his friend to his desert home 
where he became a member of the brotherhood, and took part in their 
training, hunting and hawking. The scene is laid in the Libyan desert 
between Egypt and Tripoli. : 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. 


i BY FREDERICK ARTHUR, 
Author of “John Merridew," etc. 


The scene of this story is laid in the most thrilling times of the _ 
French Revolution, the rising in La Vendée, the reign of the infamous 
Carrier at Nantes, and the wars of Napoleon. How the career of that 
strange and fascinating . pons WE pretties oie ae . a ee 

{ inat e poli : t i 
story ; how he dominai pol — ‘<< 


society whose influence was none the less real ! 
ioe the reader must turn to the book to discover. The scene is 


Jaid chiefly in France and North Germany, but part of it isin England, 
ir a aiatrint qehlabs will be recognized by those who know and love the 
fairest of the southern counties, ? 








GLAMOUR. 
BY BOHUN LYNCH. 


: is the cheerful story of a young man who hungers for adven- 

CK er Paliderataly sets out to find it in Greece. At the outset he 

has to content himself with travelling as a vagabond among the 

- islands, determined, despite his ignorance of the language, to see the 

country and its customs with other than tourist eyes. Gradually, he 

is brought round to an almost conventional point of view by sheer 

f glamour. The adventures have their origin in peasant superstition, 

Bet ok RC which includes a survival of Pan worship. In the last part of the 
‘dons story there is a rattling fight between the opposing factions. 










SIMON BRANDIN. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of “ Roddles,"’ “The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,"’ &c., &c. 


i i Brandin loses father and mother in a Russian 
tet puceacre of the Jews. Under the care of an uncle he 
escapes to America where he thrives mightily and returns to Europe 

+e possessed with the idea of avenging the wrongs of his people. In ry 
orphanage at Hamburg he finds and adopts a girl, a victim, like ser : 
er of the anti-semitic frenzy, He brings her up in England, be mine 
a3 ae that in some way she will ultimately help him in his gemma . 
ee vengeance. As Esther grows up, his love for her becomes a new act . 
foe in the situation, and when the long-sought opportunity for pe grape 
Pag 3 seems at last to present itself, his old eagerness is ee y ec 
altered outlook upon life. The story traces the conflict betwee 
revenge and love to its final issue. 




















THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER. 


BY H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, , 
Author of “ The Blue Lagcon,"’ “ The Drums of War,"’ etc. 


” le 
is new romance “The Street of the Flute Player” Mr. Stacpoo 

has Ears tena attempt upon Athens in the flower of her A semis a 
He links arms with us and takes us from street to street; t ri a 
dust and sun-blaze of the market place, to the heights of oe f curves 
to the door of his hero Dioned, to the moon-lit door o = By 
Nitetis, the daughter of the Metic banker. He has bese Pp pai 
fact that Athens of all ancient cities was the most m ae eh 
known cities the most appealing to the mind of the poet he pice 
and boldly crowding his pages with characters incisively mete Fes 
‘aimed to produce in novel form that which the Athenians we 
ready for in life—a new thing. 





LATEST ADDITIONS. Cre 








FROM THE ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTsS, 
Author of “ The Thief of Virtue," “The Forest on the Hill," etc. 


The author, whose studies of the human are very well known 
and appreciated, has devoted himself to the set B= ate friend's 
career and essayed a picture of the young scholar’s first year in 
London. He has pictured a boy called upon to work for his living 
from an early age. At seventeen the lad arrives fresh from school to 
fill a clerkship in a city Assurance Office, and it is his first year in the 
metropolis, seen from the angle of a seventeen year old boy, that gives 
a title to the novel. Life at that age is a thing so rich and abundant, 
so full of promise and so enormously interesting to a boy of fine 
intelligence that it is impossible such a narrative can flag for a 


moment and the humour of the human boy is never absent from 
a page of the narrative. 


MUDDLING THROUGH. 


BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
Author of “Can Man put Asunder," “ How She Played the Game."" 


A novel without a plot, being the record of the efforts of a 
and attractive woman, to re-make her life after a crushing blow at its 
outset ; of her difficulties and her blunders in the process. 





THE SNARER. 


BY “BROWN LINNET,” 
Author of '* Widow Wiley," “ The Kidnapping of Ettie,"’ &e. 


This is the story of Betsy Blythe, an old poacher, who, in 
addition to snaring rabbits, endeavours by sundry, and artful means 
to entangle in her wiles the inhabitants of Pottlebury, where she takes 
up her abode. How she succeeds above her expectations in i 
them all—from his Lordship, down to the very cottagers themselves— 
ae how ae ultimately falls, must be left to the reader to discover 
or himself, : 


FLEMINGTON. 


BY VIOLET JACOB, ws 
Author of ‘ Fortune Hunters,"" ‘‘ The Sheep-Stealers," ete. ‘ 


““Certainly the best book she has written, and one of the best _ 
that has been published this year . . . itis a romance so. full of 
incident and excitement and with such flashes of humour and power _ 
of observation that we are carried right away into the spirit of the — 
thing, and feel at one with it as with a romance of - Se 
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" WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 42 Actual Experi- 
ment. By Stewart Granam. With Illustrations and Map 


This book, the author of “New Australia,” and “ Socialism: An Actual 

bad Des entschlelerte Zukanftestaat’), which enjoyed a very large 

elites in Cieent Britain and Germany in 1910-11, is no mere the retical attack 
we Le It is a clear account of a concrete instance of Socialism in practice 
“ New Australia’ and “ Cosme ''—the two Utopias established by William Lane 


in 4 after the Great Strike’ in Australia ‘This narrative of daily life under 
he ion of the Australian movement in favour of “ So jalism in 


, from ; n ; 
our Time’ to the final abandonment of Utopian principles at "‘ Cosme” alter mort 
than ten years of misery, vividly illustrates the difficulties incidental to any attempt 
to realize in practice the roseate dreams of Socialist theorists 


RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR IN THE EAST. 
Being Sporting Reminiscences in India, Persia and elsewhere. By 
Sir Epwarp DuRAND, Barr., C.B. 


This book, written in a light, almost conversations! vein,, powents 9 sarin S 
; oe ly interestix 7 
a) ! glimpses of past rting experiences in a novel and invariably i 
Gite sketches fwibe aiiberadd local colour in illustration of the lette press. Its 
nie inception was owirg to the repeated requests of the author's sons to “tell us a 
shooting story.” 


Se APRICAN GAME TRAILS. By Tusopors 
Mek ROOSEVELT. An Account of the African Wanderings of an 
American Hunter-Naturalist. Illustrated from Photographs by 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDI- 
TION and from Drawings by PuiLip R, GOODWIN. 

me hunting, and 


“The book will be read with delight by all interested in big ga willcbe grateful 


oo, puawe follow the fortunes of their African possessions 
for vo fa eat ane appreciative an observer." —Spectator. bce 


net “Mr. Roosevelt’s book stands on an srogenes ed at both 
style than ordinary accounts of sports and travel.'"—Standare ae 
mat Undoubtedly the most important sporting and travel be ane oa cenit: 


__IN THE TORRID SUDAN. By H. Lixcozn Taxcre, 

G.S., Author of “In New South Africa.” With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. é 
Mr. Tangye saw unusual and very interesting sights, and has something annaual 


ates 4 talks with a sympathy and insight which make his 
reading."'—Times. 





‘e wild beasts in his path ae 








LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN SCRAP BOOK 


By Mr. and Mrs. THORNTON, With Ufustrations Mag, 
Square Demy 8vo. = 


“We have here a welcome departure from 
< details which make up the staple of Pop meng mo 
something about the people and the lives they live, when royal 
vs ial side 


personages are introduced we meet them simpl social 
a valuable insight into the national charmoter/tac spon Se ‘ost, * 1 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES : Their Present 
Condition and Progress. Edited by the Sourn ArRrican Native 
RACEs COMMITTEE. Demy 8vo. 

* The Committee are perfectly fair and candid. They start wi 

except a desire to deal noaiellorie? the ngiivae rae nt nt doa 

modest and convincing."’—Spectator. 

“ It is by far the fullest and most careful statement of facts 


that has yet appeared, and should command considerable attention, 
political reconstruction of South Africa which is now seen.”"—Nafion. 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. Memories of 
the Far West, 1852—1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS, sometime 
Lieutenant in the Kansas Rangers and afterwards Captain in the 
Texan Rangers, Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. With Portrait and 


Other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


‘*A famous book. . . It is a document; but is also a i romance. 
the interest of which reminds one more than a little of the qualities which made 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ beloved.""—Athenaum, 


ADRIFT IN NEW ZEALAND. By E. Way ELxincTon, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo. 


The writer, who arrived in New Zealand with only threepence, gives a bright 
account of his seven years’ residence in that delightful country. He travelled over 
the greater part of it, saw all the most interesting places, and worked at many 


different occupations, from bullock driving to jour . In relating Lepee 

Be gives the reader a true idea of what life in New Zealand to-day is like. 

is full of amusing incidents and graphic descriptions the scenery, The writer 
nt some time amongst the Maoris and describes their domestic life, many of 


their customs, and tells some of their legends. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. Prepared in the Historical 


Section of the Great Central Staff, Berlin. 


— to the Capture of General Cronje’s Forces — 
sed a dae eae ep eclonel W. HH. Waters, R.A. CVO. 


Part Il.—The Advance to Pretoria after Paardeburg, Upper Tugela ge 
etc., ete. Translated by Colonel Husert DU Cans, R.A., M.V.O. ? 


to the Kafhirs 
view of the 


i 


Maps and Plans Demy 8vv- Lae 
“The most valuable work in a ci eel eats 2 d 


tis the 
rs ined ai competent students of war, the only, one. cof ee 4 
based on’ familiarity with the moder ha Morning Post Se 
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THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. a 
Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence, 1837—1861. Pub- 
lished by authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON and ViscounT EsHER, G.C.V.O, With 
numerous Photogravures. Medium 8vo, Three Volumes. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 
SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN. During Twenty Years’ 
Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt and other Countries, 1865-1885. 
By Lieut.-General Sir MONTAGU GERARD, K.C.B.,K.C.S.1. With 
Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

“One of the most delightful volumes of sporting anecdotes and garrison 
reminiscence ever published."' —Morning Post. 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPICAL 
NILE. Some Records of the Duties and Diversions of an Officer 
among Natives and Big Game during the Reoccupation of the 
Nilotic Province. By Captain C. A. Sykes, R.H.A. With a Map 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Sir Harry H. Jounston writing in the Daily Chronicle says :-—‘ The wo 
worth reading from beginning to end, and conveys a very accurate imp 
the country, the scenery, the natives, and the magnificent wild beasts." 


THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND. 
Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony. by EDWARD B, 
KENNEDY. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

“ Interesting work . . . full of real human interest.""—A thenaum. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., &e. The Story of his Life. Edited by G. R. 


ELsMIzE, C.S.I. Illustrations, &c. Demy 8vo. 
- a plain story, plainly told, which is clear as truth itself, . . . a fascinating 


ory of the times and a true portrait of the man, with many luminousyouches.' — 
The Times. 


SAVAGE ISLAND. An Account of a Mission to Niué and 
Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By BAsiL THOMSON, late H.M. 


Special Commissioner. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
bg . We heartily recommend this instructive and diverting volume.""— 
Pall Mall Gasette. 


‘ 


rk is well 
cession of 


oy, A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of War and of 
«Hospital Work in South Africa, By FRANCIS FREMANTLE, M.A., 
_ -M.B, Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Ste Is full of valuable and instructive matter,""—Times, 








GENERAL LITERATURE, ae : 


SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND ACQUAIN. 


TANCES, By Lieut.-Colonel 
DES Loess Coun ae onel D. D. Cunnincuam, Cle. 


Colonel Cunningham has made his acco i riends 
acquaintances most Reolnettag, <-ieraien Pot. ‘os ages 


THE LIFE OF ABDUR RAHMAN, Amir of 


Afghanistan. Edited by M IN 
_ E y Mir Munsui SULTAN MonamM 
Secretary of State of Afghanistan, Illustrations. Demy oer ae 


+» + &@ very readable book, and istori locum: 
told with unreserved frankness and sobernont of leehgenat an ae goatee. 


PeSiCAN IN CIDENTS. Personal Experiences in Egypt 

~ i Uayoro, By Major A. B. THRUsTON. With an Introduction 
eneral Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTE i 

een TER, K.C.B., D.S.O. Illustrations. 


+ « « wedo not remembe: F i sof : 
amie tin iL ree to have met with any more vivid or sincere account 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER 
1879-1898. With Personal Reminiscences of Service in Tadie; 
~ “wee among the Tribes on our N.W., Frontier. By Colonel 

ir ROBERT WARBURTON, K.C.1.E., C. i 
geet , C.S.1., &c. Illustrations. 


Lone . The sketches of native ch t i i unds 
would alone render it invaluable.” World. and ble 6 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. Five Years’ 
Experiences and Adventures in Gilgit, Hunza Nagar, Chitral, and 
the Eastern Hindu-Kush. By Colonel ALGERNON DURAND, C.B. 
C.1.E. Wlustrations, Demy 8vo. : 
"A work which is full of life and movement.""—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. Being a Sketch of 
the Life of Lieut-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.1., 
C.B, By General Sir PETER S. LUMSDEN, G.C.B., C.Si., and 
GEoRGE R. ELsMIz, G.S.I. Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. The Story 
of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and put into 
English by Lapy GreGory. With a Preface by W. B. YEATs. 
“Itis the best book that has come from Ireland in recent years,""—Times, 


“ Lady Gregory's altogether charming ‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’ "— 
The Pail Mail Gazette, 





. YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 
An Account of Journeys iu Central and Western China, By Mrs. 
_ BisHop (IsaBELLA L, Bird), F.R.G.S. Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


__#, , , we have in the book under notice, a perfect model of what a book of travels 
ought to be."—The Fapan Mait. 


_ GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. tie story of the 
Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland, Arranged and put 
into English by Lapy GreGory. 


To say that Lady Gregory's new collection of Irish legends is worthy of ber 
‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne' is praise enough."'"—Daily Chronicle. 


*THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL. un Epic Poem. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The Light of the World,” &c. 


i, , .. A fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed poem. . . . / An epic at a day 
when we were beginning to wonder whether epics would ever be written again."'— 
é Daily Telegraph 


*A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN. an Episode in the 


‘- Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord Dundonald). 
By A. Lee KNIGHT. With 12 Illustrations by Munro S. ORR. 


*SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE MARCH. sy uF. 
3 MACKERN. With upwards of sixty Half-tone Illustrations from 
: Snapshots taken during the War in South Africa. 


‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. Mackern's work, which is sensible and well 
informed, and well written.''"—A thenawm. 


_ *LETTERS FROM AN UITLANDER, 1899— 
a) 1902. Giving Personal Evidence of the Present State of Affairs, 
4 Political, Social, and Commercial, in South Africa. With an 
Introduction by Major Sir BARTLE FRERE, Bart., D.S.Q. 


_*LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
HISTORY. From 1486 to 30th March, 1900. Chronologically 
arranged, with a full Classified Date-Index of Events. By Epwix 
A. PRATT. 


-xTHE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 1899-1900. 
__ A Military Retrospect up to the Relief of Ladysmith. By Major 
-S. L. Norris, Royal Engineers. With Maps. 











* Issued also in Paper Covers. 










E ‘Murray’s Shilling Library. 


Crown Svo. Cloth, Is. net each. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. §a Personal Narra- 
tive of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil 
War. By Tuomas E. TayLor. Illustrations and Map. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


THE GATHERING OF BROTHER HILARIUS 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESs. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of 


the Steam Hammer. An Autobiography. By SAMUEL SMILEs. 
Portrait and Illustrations. 


THE LION-HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Five Years’ Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa. By 
R. Gorpon CumMING. With Woodcuts. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. An Account 


of Travels in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of 
Yezo and the Shrine of Nikkd, By Mrs. BisHor (ISABELLA L. 
Bird). With Illustrations. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. First ‘Series. By Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Durr. 
ESOP’S FABLES. 4 New Version. By the Rev. THomas 


JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts by TENNIEL and WOLF. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO 
AFRICA. A Popular Account of Missionary Travels and Re- 
Searches in South Africa. By Davip LIvINGSTONE, M.D. With 
Map and numerous IIlustrations, 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 
1837—1861. Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., 
C.V.O., and ViscounT EsHER, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. The Complete 
and Revised Text of the Original Edition, with 16 Portraits. 
3 Vols. 1s. net each Vol. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN. 


CHARACTER. A Book of Noble Characteristics. By 


AMUEL SMILES. With Frontispiece. 


_LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest 


By GrorGcr Borrow. With 6 Pen and Ink Sketches by PERCY 
WavDHAM, 


_ STUDIES IN THE ART OF RATCATCHING. 


By H. C. BARKLEY. 
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NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZ.- 
A Record of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of 
ian and Indian Life, and of Nature under the Equator, 
Eleven Years of Travel. By H. W. Bares, F.R.S. 
ous Illustrations. 


EDS OF NAVAL DARING ; or, Anecdotes 
of the British Navy. By Epwarp Girrarp. 


ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES OF THE 
PENINSULA WAR. Portrait. By Sir WM. Napier. 


LF-HELP. with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 

y SAMUEL SMILES. With Portrait. 

FE AND LABOUR; or Characteristics of Men 
Industry, Culture and Genius. By SAMUEL SMILES. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By 

' GARDEN BLAIKIE. With Portrait. 

-AND PALESTINE in connection with 

‘History. By the late DEAN STANLEY. With Maps. 


AINTERS OF FLORENCE. From the 
16th Centuries. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (MRS. Apy). 


. LIFE IN THE ROCKY NOUN- 
Mrs. BisHop (ISABELLA Bip). With Illustsations. 














